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HE renowned Spurgeon once said, 


the Red Sea leading the Women of 


“Every great character is worth | 


studying.” 


This is especially | 


| 


true of the Illustrious Women depicted | 


in the Bible. The graphic story of 


each has its own delightful charm, and | 


this new and artistic volume brings 


| 
| 


them all together and portrays with a | 
master hand their beautiful traits of. 
_and Jephthah’s daughter, whose tragic ° 
history has touched the ‘1eart of the 


character and their immortal deeds. 
It is a remarkable fact that no other 
work in existence has the same scope 


_jestic Moses — Rahab, 


| 
} 
| 
| 


as this and treats of all the Prominent | 
Women of the Old and New Testa-| 


ments. 
entirely by itself and one that is most 
captivating to every reader. 
is written in a style that at once en- 
trances both old and young. 


‘The work | 


an ideal mother, 


This volume occupies a field 


woman, Deborah, who 


Israel with her sounding timbrel and 
exultant song. Others follow in grand 
succession—Zipporah, the wife of ma- 
the faithful 
friend of Israel—that extraordinary 
judged the 
Hebrew nation, and proved once for all, 
woman’s capacity for public services— 


world. All these are among the first 
bright stars, rising in glowing splendor 
in the firmament of Biblical History.. 
A striking description is given of 
that artful woman, Delilah, who caused 
the downfall of Samson. Hannah'was 
one of the most charm- 


_ing characters on record. 


“Tt begins with the tragic story of 


Eve, the mother of the human race, 


who furnished Milton with a theme for 


one of his loftiest flights of poetic 
genius. Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
was renowned for her beauty; Rebekah 
was a lovely bride; and Rachel’s his- 
cory is full of romance. Their attrac- 
tive characters are fully portrayed. 


‘—The reader gets the first glimpse of 


Miriam, the Prophetess, by the side of 


“he ‘ittle life-boat of the infant Moses, | 
ind sees her afterward on the shore i her heart along with them. 


ec, «| -~f Thaalkau 


tion. 


The story of Ruth, the Gleaner, not 
only captivates all readers, but, fur- 
nishes an example of filial affection, 
industry and modesty worthy of imita- 
The touching scene in which she 


refuses to be separated from Naomi 


elevates her to the noblest womanhood. 


The bright pages of this remarkable 
volume béconie more entrancing as they 
depict such women as Michal, the Pro- 
tector of David; and Abigail, who cast 
her gifts at he feet of the King and 
The 


iis 


_ of the most illustrious Women of the 


e 
lv 


renowned Bathsheba bears 
motherly arms the infant Solomon, 
whose royal glory when he afterward 
comes to the throne eclipses that of all 
the monarchs of the East. 

Some of the strongest and most at- 
tractive characters are among those 
Royal Women, whose personal charms 
and heroic deeds are the admiration of 
every reader. This part of the work con- 
tains a full description of the far-famed 
Queen of Sheba, appearing in Oriental 
splendor at the Court of Solomon. 

What history is more thrilling than 
that of Queen Esther, what character 
more beautiful? We see her grand 
exhibition of moral courage as she de- 
feats Haman’s plot and saves her people 
from destruction. Queen Vashti as- 
serts her independence, more willing 
to lay aside her imperial grandeur than 
to be the slave of the haughty King. 
The brilliant achievements of Women 
velebrated in Grecian, Roman and Eng- 
lish History, pale before the grander 
deeds of the heroines of the Bible. 

The delightful story of the Syrian 
Captain’s little Maid is fully told, 
together with that of the Widow of 
Zarephath ; the Shunnamite Woman; 
Rizpah—the Protector of the Dead; 
Athaliah—the Conspirator; and the 
notorious Jezebel, hurled to death from 
the windows of her palace. But some 


Bible are yet to be mentioned. 


in hem 
/are invested with a peculiar charm. 





The Virgin Mother who gave to the 
world the “ Holy Child”; Elizabeth— 
Mother of the far-famed John the 
Baptist; Auna—the aged Prophetess; | 


_no less suggestive. 
said of Lois and Eunice, grandmother 


PREFACE. 


and the renowned Woman of Samarie 


The Sisters of Bethany present a de 


| lightful domestic picture, and equally 


fascinating is Mary Magdalene; the 


' Woman whose hand of faith touchec 


the Saviour’s garment; the Poor Widow 
who cast all her money into the trea 
sury; and the Jewish Mothers whe 
brought their children to receive the 
Master’s blessing. 

Herodias and her Daughter, who 
acted so prominent a part in the festive 
scene that night in the banqueting hall 
of Herod Antipas, are vividly pictured. 
Other Prominent Women who lend an 
additional interest to this remarkable 
work are the Widow of Nain; Salome 
—the Ambitious Mother; the Woman 
accused of Sin; and the Women at the 
Tomb. In this part of the work we 
have glowing exhibitions of the strong- 
est and best traits of human character, 
chief of which is woman’s deathless 
love and devotion. 

Then comes Sapphira—the False 
Witness—and her fearful retribution ; 
Dorcas—the Friend of the Poor—be; 
loved, as such angels of mercy ever 
are; Rhoda—the Humble Gatekeeper ; 
Lydia—the Hospitable Hostess; and 
Priscilla—the Tentmaker, a fine ex- 
ample of the dignity of labor. What 
woman ever bore a prouder title than 
that of Phebe, the Servant of the 
Church? Delightful is her story, and 
The same inay be 


and mother of that remarkable boy 
Timothy. 
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RIZPAH DEFENDING THE BODIES OF HER 
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A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 





Wordsworth. 


CHAPTER I. 
EVE—THE MOTHER OF MANKIND. 


HE first woman portrayed in the 
Bible is Eve, who came, last in 
the creation of the world and 

‘was the crown and climax of the whole 
stupendous work. The meaning of her 
name is “ Living,” a most appropriate 
title when we consider that she was 
the mother of all who have lived upon 
the earth. 

As we look back to the bright morn- 
ing of creation and try to picture the 
wonderful scene, she appears to our 
imagination arrayed in all the perfec- 
tions possible for a human being to 
possess. It is remarkable that while 
artists have painted her and poets have 
sung of her, she has never been repre- 
sented as unattractive or wanting in 
charms that even an angel might covet. 

Milton taxed the powers of his com- 
manding genius to portray her majes- 
tic mien, her radiant loveliness, her 
perfect symmetry of form and the in- 
telligence that beamed in her unearthly 
face, a being “adorned with what all 
earth or Heaven could bestow to make 

2 


her amiable.” Some of the loftiest 
passages in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” are those 
that describe her, nor can it be said 
that these are overdrawn. 


‘‘ Grace was in all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


who reserved her for his last and sub- 
limest act of creative power. 


The Beauty of Eve. 


the work of Omnipotence was finished. 
Nothing more remained to be done. 
Perfection was stamped on everything; 
“all was good,” and then ‘the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 

The history of Eve is brief, yet the 
few strokes that picture her are bold 
and attract every eye. Infinite mean- 
ing is compressed into a few words. 
We see the virgin world without her, 
and it seems cold and blank. Lo! we 
see this same world after she appears, 


| in Eden, and it is suddenly transformed. 
17 





She was a being worthy of the Creator, 


When she received the breath of life, | 


18 ¢ 


A woman, the first woman, the great 
ancestress of the whole human family, 
is now upon the scene and all our 
thought and interest are awakened, 


Adam Yearns for Companionship. 


As already intimated she was the 
last being created, and without her the 
world would have been sadly wanting. 
First came the light; then the firma- 
ment, kindled with its starry hosts; 
then the fishes of the sea and all the 
tribes of the animal kingdom. Every- 
thing was now ready for the introduc- 
tion of man, a being unlike any that 
had yet appeared, and made in the 
image of God. But Adam was in- 
tended to be a social being. He hada 
nature that yearned for companionship 
and the new world was empty and 
forlorn until another, and, if possible, 
diviner being was placed by his side. 
When she stepped forth amidst the 
glowing splendors of the new creation 
the work was completed. 

The early paradise was beautiful 
and she was fitted by her loveliness to 
be its most charming occupant. She 
was to have for her home the fragrant 
bowers of the garden of Eden. Every 
tree grew there that was pleasant to 
the sight; rivers flowed peacefully be- 
tween verdant banks; every sound was 
melody and every scene a delight. It 
was no cheap, plainly furnished, dingy 
residence that was prepared for Eve. 
She would have been out of place in 
such surroundings, and the intention 





EVE—THE MOTHER OF MANKIND. 


We have not yet touched upon the : 


manner of her creation. This is such 
as to arrest our attention, and espe- 
cially such as to show her identity with 
man. Adam was alone in the garden 
which he had been appointed to dress 
and tend. He was sadly in need of.a 
helpmeet. He longed for communion 
with a kindred soul, with one whose 
wants and joys were like his own, and 
who should be bone of his bone and 


flesh of his flesh. As Campbell says 


in his own felicitous way: 


The earth was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit sighed till woman smiled. 


Two Better than One. 
God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
Adam, and from his side took material 
to be used in the formation of the new 


being. A quaint author says, “ She\) 
was not taken from his head, as if she || 


were to be his superior; nor from his 
feet to be despised and trampled upon 
by him; but from his side to be equal 
with tee under his arm to be protected, 
and near his heart to be beloved.” _ 
We have here a suggestion of those 
common interests that belong to the 
two sexes. It is their union alone that 
makes the perfect whole. As Long- 
fellow well says, ‘“‘ useless each without 
the other.” ‘Two are always better than 
one, and there is much to be said in 
favor of all dignified and proper means 
employed to bring the sexes into har- 
monious relations, by virtue of which 
they shall fully share the labors, the 


was that the casket should be worthy | aspirations, the misfortunes and the 


of the jewel. 


triumphs of life. 


| 
/ 
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EXPULSION OF ADAM AND EVE FROM EDEN 


Genesis 3. 23. 24 19 


20 


An immense advance has been made 
in modern times in the uplifting of 
woman. Among all the older nations 
her position long ago was vastly inferior 
to that of the proud lord of creation. It 
was enough for her to be the servant 
and the drudge. She stands to-day on 
a mountain peak in effulgent light, 
compared with the degradation in which 
she lived for ages. 


“The Better Half.” 


One of the sure evidences of ad- 
vanced civilization and the transform- 
ing influence of Christianity is found 
in the elevation of woman. Originally 
she was taken from Adam’s side, and 
by his side in the same path it was in- 
tended that she should walk. Such 
intimate association will be no detri- 
ment to the masculine part of crea- 
tion. As a rule, if you want the best 
thing done, morally and spiritually, 
you call commit it to woman with the 
certainty that it will be accomplished. 

As Adam was incompleté without 
Eve, so is man always dwarfed without 
the love, the help and gentle ministries 
of woman. What a new flavor the 
fruits had which grew in the early gar- 
den after they were gathered by the 
hand of conjugal affection. A thou- 
sand times more fragrant were the 
winds, more heavenly the melodies 
that rang through bower and grove, 
and sweeter far the taste of all the 
fruits that grew in rich and golden pro- 
fusion. Adam now was happy and his 
appreciation of his bride is forcibly | 
expressed by Milton: 





EVE—THE MOTHER OF MANKIND. 


To the nuptial bower 
I led her blushing like the morn: all Heaven 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selectest influence; the earth 
Gave sign of gratulation, and each hill; 
Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whispered it te the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odors from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting, till the amorous bird of night _ 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. 


This state of innocence and happi- 
ness did not continue. A shadow dark 
and terrible fell upon the early world. 
So much of heaven as Paradise con- 
tained was suddenly blighted and the 
earth was sown with thorns and sor- 
rows. A withering frost fell upon all 
created beauty, and now as we glance 
backward, we see a cherub with flaming 
sword guarding what was so lately the 
happy abode of Adam and Eve. ‘They 
have been driven forth into a lonely 
world. They have learned to sigh and 
weep. Their breasts have been torn by 
the demon of a guilty conscience. All 
present bliss and all delightful hopes 


have faded like the blossoms smitten | 


by a tempest. What dreadful change 
is this—the once delightful abode, the 
heaven on earth, turned to desolation ? 

It is not our province to account for 
the greatest events of history, those 
events that have changed the life of 
mankind. The simple narrative is 
given in the Bible, and is there left in 
all its startling import. 

Adam and Eve were permitted to eat 


and that was the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. If there had been 
no command forbidding Eve to partake 


| of every tree in the garden except one, 





| 


\ | is now dark and concealed. 
on the manof science until he becomes 


know. 
sures and indulgences that otherwise 
would be unknown. 


EVE—THE MOTHER OF MANKIND. 
of the fruit of this tree, very likely she 


would have had no desire for it what- 
ever. 
against restraint ; 
tion is to have its own way and do as 
it pleases. Tell a child not to do a 
thing, and you must be on the lookout, 
else the law you have laid down will 
be broken—broken merely for the sake 
of doing it, if for no other reason. ‘This 
trait is often seen in children, and hence 
it is wise never to lay down too many 
rules, but to give them all the liberty 
consistent with good behavior. 


Reckless Curiosity. 
Eve wondered how the fruit of that 


| forbidden tree tasted; the serpent told 


; 
| her to wonder. 


) Curiosity is one of the 


| best traits of human nature, and one 


Sot the worst. It knocks at the barred 
Y' door of mystery, resolved to know what 
It urges 


as it were a Columbus, discovering new 
worlds. It uncovers the foot-prints 


_ bedded in primeval rocks, and glancing 


upward, counts the stars. 
But there is an evil curiosity that is 


always seeking, prying, and trying to 
_ discover what it has no business to 


It becomes familiar with plea- 


It treads on dan- 
| gerous ground and gains a knowledge 


of vices and practices, the surest safety 


from which lies in ignorance of their 
existence. Many a youth has sadly 
| fallen because he was too eager to 


| gratify his curiosity. 


Human nature always rebels” 
its highest satisfac- 
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Describing this trait of human char- 
acter the well-known poet, Charles 
Sprague, gives us the following lines, 
the truthfulness and humor of which 
will be readily admitted : 

Turn to the world—its curious dwellers view, 
Like Paul’s Athenians, seeking something new, 
Be it a bonfire or a city’s blaze, 

The gibbet’s victim, or the nation’s gaze, 

A female atheist, or a learned dog, 

A monstrous pumpkin, or a mammoth hog, 

A murder or a muster—’tis the same, 

Life’s follies, glories, griefs, all feed the flame. 
Hark, where the marshal trumpet fills the air. 
How the roused multitude come round to stare ; 
Sport drops his ball, toil throws his hammer by, 
Thrift breaks a bargain off, to please his eye; 
Up fly the windows, even mistress cook, 
Though dinner burn, must run to take a look. 


Who could have imagined that in 
the midst of Eden’s loveliness, inno- 
cence and peace, where angel forms 
guarded the gate, where all that the 
garden contained had been pronounced 
by the great Creator “ very good,” the 
spirit of evil would find an entrance? 
But so it was, and assuming the form 
of a serpent and moving erect with 
jewelled crest and flaming eyes, it lured 
Eve to disobedience and destruction. 
Very gravely was she informed that by 
eating the forbidden fruit she would be 
as a god, knowing good and evil. She 
stretched forth her hand and committed 
the first sin of which we have any 
record. That was a fatal moment. 
‘Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Karth felt the wound, and Nature, from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe 
That all was lost.” 

She gave to Adam and he became 
her companion in the unfortunate act 
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which they lamented when it was too 
late. 

Thus was the sin of our first parents 
completed, and the eyes of them both 
were opened, and the first use they 
made of their rashly acquired knowl- 
edge was to become aware of their own 
exceeding vileness, and of the impossi- 
bility of venturing to appear before the 
eyes of their Maker. Shame was the 
first mental pain they were called upon 
to endure; then, the agony of fear; for 
as they were walking in the garden, in 
the heat of the day, they heard the 
voice of the Lord God calling to them; 
and Adam and his wife hid themselves 
amongst the trees of the garden. 


They Hid Themselves. 


Lo! what a change must have been 
here! Before the fatal act of disobe- 
dience, Adam and Eve had rejoiced in 
the presence of their Creator, and when 
he called unto them, had ever been 
ready to exclaim, “‘ Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth;” but now the case is 
different, and when that once loved, 
now dreaded, voice resounded in their 
ears, their guilty hearts trembled; and 
they endeavored to hide themselves 
among the shades of the forest, as if the 
all-seeing eye of their Maker could not 
follow and find them out, and pierce 
their ‘‘ leafy screen.” 


Ben Franklin says, ‘A good con-: 


Science. Js a continual Christmas.” 
What season of the year is brighter 
than this? What time is anticipated 


with greater pleasure? What delights | 


are more satisfying, and what festivities 
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wreathe the faces of young and old 
with happier smiles? Shakespeare, 
the great interpreter of the human 
heart, says, ‘‘I feel within me a peace 
above all earthly dignities; a still and 
quiet conscience.” By sad experience 
Eve must have known how tormenting 
is a conscience awakened by the trans- 
gression of yielding to the tempter. 


Petty Fault-finders. 


You should be able to bear the light, 
to live a life that does not need to be 
concealed amidst the bowers of any 
Eden. Do not be compelled to hide 
from the gaze of those whose eager 
eyes are always Scanning human con- 
duct, more than willing to find errors, 
indiscretions, petty flaws and faults, 
and are ready to parade these, publish- 
ing them, magnifying them, and are 
never so happy as when they can say 
something to your disadvantage. It is 
a mean spirit that does this, and as 
common as it is contemptible. No 
woman can/escape the scrutiny of those 
around her, but you can welcome it and 
defy it to point to a single blemish. 
What better thing can be said of you, 
mother, or of you, daughter, than that 
your life is transparent and above sus- 
picion or reproach ? 

This does not imply that you should 
be over sensitive to public opinion. It 
is only weak characters who are always 
wondering “what people will say.” 
You may be sure that whatever you do 
they will have their “say.” And to 
have it, is the chief occupation of many. 


They would be miserable if they could 


| 


| 
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not have it and life would lose one of 
its main attractions. It is of no earthly 
consequence what they do say. And 
they place too high an estimate entirely 
upon the clatter of their own tongues. 
If they would pay attention more to 
their own conduct than to that of others, 
they would approach more nearly to 
the high character which we have a 
right to look for in every woman. 


Womanly Independence. 


| Now, you should be able to disarm 
criticism. You should have a certain 
queenly independence. You should be 
able to throw back the curtain and 
' stand: fairly and squarely before the 
I open window of public scrutiny.’ You 
| should not be compelled to hide as Eve 
did, to skulk in shadows and darkness, 
| e act like a culprit who is afraid of an 
t 


Paaronenen: 


ection, to flee as one does who is pur- 
/ sued and is frightened by the dread of 
being captured. You may have your 
enemies, those who are envious, jealous, 
and whose only talent consists in mak- 
ing unfavorable comments. But re- 
member that the diamond which is 
without a flaw does not need to fear 
examination by the sharpest eye, under 
the magnifying glass. It has a higher 
value and burns the brighter when its 
crystal beauty is found to be unmarred 
by the slightest blemish. 
‘© A little mind looketh on the lily with a micro- 
scopic eye, 
Hager and glad to pry out specks on its robe of 
purity, 
But a great mind gazeth on the sun, glorying in 


his brightness, 
And taking large knowledge of his good, in the 
broad prairie of creation : 


; 
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What though he hatch basilisks? What though 
spots are on the sun ? 
In fulness is his worth, in fulness be his praise.” 


The different aspects under which 
Eve regarded her mission as a mother 
are seen in the names of her sons. At 
the birth of the first, she said, ‘“‘I have 
gotten a man from the Lord,” or as 
some scholars have written it, “I have 
gotten a man, even the Lord,” mistak- 
ing him for the Redeemer. She looked 
upon her son as a gift from Heaven. 
She bent over her babe, the little one 
that must have awakened all her won- 
der and affection, and regarded him as 
something sacred. 


The True Mother. 


All who take this view will be more 
likely to fulfill aright the great duties 
of motherhood than they will if they, 
consider their children the mere pro-. 
ducts of natural laws and never think 
of their high origin. All mothers may’ 
be good and true; the Christian mother 
is sure to be. An immortal being nestles 
in her lap. She expects it to grow to 
manhood or womanhood, and knows for 
a certainty that she is moulding its 
character. As the gold coin at the 
mint is stamped with an image that 
cannot be effaced, so she stamps the 
mind and heart of the child. It is no 
light business todo this. Some women 
are queens upon thrones; the mother 
is a queen in a grander realm. 

When the second son of Eve was 
born, finding her hopes frustrated, she 
named him Abel, or “‘ vanity.” Already 
she had suffered disappointment and 


tcc 
es 
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was tasting the bitter fruit of sin. All 
the hopes that she had built upon that 
second son were crushed in an instant 
by the murderous act of Cain. What 
a mystery to her was death! What an 
experience of sorrow was hers! The 
song of morning stars must have been 
silenced’ when the body of Abel was 
weltering in its own blood. 


Wait for the Fruit. 


In spite of all she had suffered, she 
took an exalted view of her mission, 
forgot her sense of the vanity of life, 
and when she bore another son, she 
called his name Seth, “For God,” 
said she, “hath appointed me another 


- seed instead of Abel, for Cain slew 


ONCE 


Tn 


rim,” 

Thus she had both family joys and 
sorrows, and all mothers are sharers 
with her in both her joys and griefs. 
Your child may cause you many anxi- 
eties; it is headstrong, thoughtless, 
wayward, exhibits a surprising talent 
for mischief, escapes when it can from 
parental authority, but never can escape 
from the warm clasp of your parental 
affection. Happy will it be for you if, 
in all fidelity, you fulfill the noble 
duties of motherhood, not doubting for 
a moment but your child will turn out 
well. And do not be impatient. The 
best fruit is not borne in aday; it must 
have a whole season. 

A woman in Scotland laid a piece of 
cloth on the grass to bleach. A gen- 
tleman passing, who did not know as 
much as old women do, said, ‘ How do 
you expect that piece of cloth ever to 
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become We >» “ By leaving it,” said 
the woman, “in the sun and dew. I) 
cannot see it whiten from day to day, | 
but it looks whiter than it did when I 

put it out, and after a while I know it 
will be earned ” ‘There is virtue in| 
waiting, and to get in a hurry is one of! 
the sure ways of failure. 


Foundation of Domestic Life. 


When Eve was created the relation 
of husband and wife was established, 
the family was instituted and domestic 
life began. And what a happy family 
—what a bright home was that in Eden 
intended to be. If sin had not entered | 
to destroy its peace it would have been 
a heaven upon earth. Here we have 
the delightful picture of what a home 
ought to be. Few, indeed, far too few 
are such happy homes. Strifes, bicker- 
ings and perpetual discords make up 
the history of many families. 

“The angry word suppressed, the taunting 
thought ; 

Subduing and subdued, the petty strife 

Which clouds the color of domestic life ; 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 

From the large aggregate of little things— 


On these small cares of daughter, wife, or friend, 
The almost sacted joys of home depend.”’ 


Pity that these lines of the gifted 
Hannah More were not more frequently 
thought of and their lesson heeded. 
It was once a custom to have gardens 
where bears were kept to afford amuse- 
ment to spectators by fighting. It 
would be well for some families to re- 
member that bears belong to the lower 
order of animals and do not furnish the 
best examples for imitation. 





MIRIAM THE PROPHETiwS 





az 17: 5—6; Num. 20: 9—10: Psalim 78: 15-20: I Car.10: 4 
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There are many domestic and family 
circles in whi.n the demon of discord, 
or the foul fiend of an evil temper, is 
the presiding spirit, and thus scenes 
of agitation and of anger are of con- 
stant occurrence. Isit a matter of sur- 
prise that the young and light-hearted 
shrink and turn away ; that they escape 
whenever they can, and that even the 
older members often seek some ex- 
cuse for absence? Alas! for the poor 
wretch who is compelled to go through 
his daily round of toil in the out-door 
world—whether at the desk or in the 
highway, whether on the farm or in the 

-shop—who, on returning to his hearth 

and household, trembles with appre- 
hension at ‘‘a scene,” and from a 
consciousness that an evil spirit—a 
jealous, a harsh, an unreasonable, or 
an exacting, presides there! That his 
welcome, instead of being kindly and 
affectionate, generous and cordial, is 
likely to prove cold and repulsive, 
severe and captious! 


The Home Virtues. 


Forbearance and appreciation are 
priceless virtues, while confidence and 
good-will, courtesy and kindness can- 
not be too sedulously cultivated with 
friends and relatives, and especially 
among members of the same house- 
hold. It is, we concede, difficult at all 
times, and under all circumstances, to 
Se cheerful and good-natured. The 
business world has its claims and anxie- 
ties, and all are liable to private griefs. 
We may, moreover, experience some 
sudden disaster—be attacked by some 


intercourse with our fellow-beings. 
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painful malady—be annoyed by some 
falsehood or treachery, and hence feel 
depression of mind and irritation of 
disposition. And thus, while in a 
thoughtful and melancholy mood, how — 
chilling is harshness, and how refresh- 
ing and soothing are gentleness, kind- 
ness, courtesy and affection, especially 
from those with whom we are pledged 
to associate and mingle from day to 
day. : 
Fellow Helpers. 

And if, on the other hand, we enjoy 
an exemption from the misfortunes and 
disadvantages to which we ‘have re 
ferred, how bound are we by gener- 
osity and by duty, to imagine that such 
troubles may afflict others who may 
seem to us less cheerful than they 
might be; and how, therefore, incum- 
bent upon us is it, to extend to them 
the same degree of support which 
would be so well appreciated by us 
under similar circumstances. 

There is nothing like kindness in 
the world. It is the very principle of 
love—an emanation of the heart which 
softens and gladdens, and should be 
inculcated and encouraged in all our 
It 
is impossible to resist continued kind- 
ness. We may in a moment of petu- 
lance or passion, manifest coldness to 
the exhibition of good-will on the part 
of a new acquaintance. But let him 
persist, let him continue to prove him- 
self really benevolent of heart, gener- 
ously and kindly disposed, and we will 
find our stubborn nature giving way, 
even unconsciously to ourselves. 
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If this be the result of kindness 
among comparative strangers, how 
much more certain and delightful will 
be the exercise of the feeling at home, 
within the charmed circle of friends 
and relatives! Home enjoyments, 
home affections, home courtesies, can- 
not be too carefully or steadily culti- 
vated. ‘They form the sunshine of the 
heart. They bless and sanctify our 
private circle. They become a source 
of calm delight to the man of business 
after a day of toil—they teach the 
merchant, the trader, the workingman, 
that there is something purer, more 
precious, even than the gains of indus- 
try. They twine themselves round 
the heart, call forth its best and 


purest emotions and resources, and 
_ enable us to be more virtuous. 


Rest after Toil. 


We see in the little beings around 
us the elements of gentleness, of truth, 
and the beauty of fidelity and religion. 
A day of toil is robbed of many of its 
cares, by the thought that in the even- 
ing we may return home and mingle 
with the family household. ‘There, at 
least, our experience teaches us, we 
may find confiding and loving bosoms, 
those who look up to and lean upon us, 
and those also: to whom we may look 
for counsel and encouragement. 

We say to our friends, one and all, 
cultivate the home virtues, the house- 
hold beauties of existence. Endeavor 
to make the little circle of domestic 
life a cheerful, an intelligent, a kindly 
and a happy one. Whatever may go 
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wrong in the world of trade, however 
arduous may be the struggle for for- 
tune or fame, let nothing mar the 
purity of reciprocal love, or throw into 
its harmonious existence the apple of 
discord. The winter evenings afford 
many hours for reading, for conversa- 
tion, the communion of heart and spirit, 
and such hours should be devoted as 
much as possible not only to mental 
and moral improvement, but to the cul- 
tivation of what may emphatically be 
termed the home virtues / 
‘‘Domestic Love ! not in proud palace halls 
Is often seen thy beauty to abide; 
Thy dwelling is in lowly cottage walls, 
That in the thickets of the woodbine hide’ 
With hum of bees around, and from the side 
Of woody hills some little bubbling spring, 
Shining along through banks with hare-bells 
dyed ; 
And many a bird to warble on the wing, 


When morn her saffron robe o’er heaven and earth 
doth fling. 


““O love of loves ! to thy white hand is given 
Of earthly happiness the golden key ; 
Thine are the joyous hours of winter’s even, 
When the babes cling around their father’s 
knee, 
And thine the voice that on the midnight sea 
Melts the rude mariner with thoughts of home, 
Peopling the gloom with all he longs to see.” 


Duties of Motherhood. 


Eve was not only the first woman, 
but the first mother. She was to be a 
helpmeet to Adam, and there was no 
higher mission for her than to faith- 
fully mother and rear the sons that 
were given to complete their house- 
hold. Thus early in the history of 
the world are we brought face to face 
with the duties and responsibilities of 
motherhood. But in this respect how 


ere, 


Merete 
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does she differ from the great multi- 
tude of mothers who have followed her, 
except that she was the first? Her 
saying, “I have gotten a man from 
the Lord,” shows how sacred and holy 
was her idea of the parental office. Let 
the mothers of to-day think and feel as 
she did. 

Mr. Spurgeon, over the signature of 
“John Ploughman,” who is remark: 
able for his plain sense and homely 
wisdom, has something to say on this 
subject melt worth reading. Here itis: 


What John Ploughman Says. 


“Most men are what their mothers 
made them. ‘The father is away from 
home all day, and has not half the in- 
fluence over the children that the 
mother has. The cow has most to do 
with the calf. If a ragged colt grows 
into a good horse, we know who it is 
that combed him. A mother is, there- 
fore, a very responsible woman, even 
though she may be the poorest in the 
land; for the bad or good of her boys 
and girls very much depends upon her. 

“Just as she bends the twigs the 
trees will grow. As is the gardener 
such is the garden ;. as is the wife such 
is the family. Samuel’s mother made 
him a little coat every year, but she 
had done a deal for him before that: 
Samuel would not have been Samuel if 
Hannah had not been Hannah. We 


_ shall never see a better set of men till 


the mothers are better. Wemust have 
Sarahs and Rebekahs before we shall 
see Isaacs and Jacobs. Grace does not 
run in the blood, but we generally find 
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that the Timothys have mothers of a 
godly sort. 

“ Little children give their_mothers 
the headache; but if she lets them 
have their own way, when they grow 
up to be great children. they will give | 
her the heartache. Foolish fondness 
spoils many, and letting faults alone 
spoils more. Gardens that are never 
weeded will grow very little. worth. 
gathering ; all watering and no hoeing 
will make a bad crop. A child may 
have too much of its mother’s love, and 
in the long run it may turn out that it 
had too little. Soft-hearted mothers 
rear soft-headed children; they hurt 
them for life because they are afraid of 
hurting them when they are young. 


Spoiled Boys. 


“Coddle your children,, and they 
will turn out noodles. A boy who is 
his mother’s duck generally grows up 
to be a great goose. You may sugara 
child till everybody is sick of it. Boys’ 
jackets need a little dusting every now 
and then, and girls’ dresses are all'the. 
better for occasional trimming. Chil- 
dren without chastisement are fields 
without ploughing, and vines without 
pruning. The very best colts want 
breaking in. Not that we like sever- 
ity ; cruel mothers are not mothers, and 
those who are always flogging and 
faultfinding ought to be flogged them- 
selves. 

‘“‘ Good mothers are very dear to their 
children. There’s no mother in the 
world like ourown mother. My friend 
Sanders, from Glasgow, says, ‘The 
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mither’s breath is aye sweet.’ Every 
mother is a handsome woman to her 
own son. ‘That man is not worth 
hanging who does not love his mother. 
When good women lead their little ones 
to the Saviour, the Lord Jesus blesses 
not only the children, but their mothers 
as well. Happy are they among 
women who see their sons and their 
daughters walking in the truth. 


Like Parents, Like Children. 


‘He who thinks it easy to bring up 
a family, never had one of his own. 
A mother who trains her children 
aright had need be wiser than Solomon, 
for his son turned out a fool. Some 


children are perverse from their in-: 


fancy ; none are born perfect, but some 
have a double share of imperfections. 
Do what you will with some children, 
they don’t improve. 
comb a dog, still a dog is but a dog: 
trouble seems thrown away on some 
children. Such cases are meant to 
drive us to God, for he can turn black- 
amoors white, and cleanse out the leop- 
ard’s spots. It is clear that whatever 
faults our children have, we are their 
parents, and we cannot find fault with 
the stock they came from. Wild geese 
do not lay tame eggs. That which is 
born of a hen will be sure to scratch in 
the dust. The child of a cat will hunt 
after mice. Every creature follows its 
kind. If we are black, we cannot blame 
our offspring if they are dark too. Let 


Wash a dog, | 


us do our best with them, and pray the | 


Mighty Lord to put his hand to the 


WOrk. 


, a magnet. 
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“Children of prayer will grow up to be 
children of praise; mothers who have 
wept before God for their sons, will 
one day sing a new song over them. 
If boys are not born with a bit in their 
mouths, and, therefore, run wild, the 
Lord can bring them back, however far 
afield they may gallop. Some colts 
often break the halter, and yet beconie 
quiet in harness. Godcan make those 
new whom we cannot mend; therefore 
let mothers never despair of their chil- 
dren as long as they live. Are they 
away from you across the sea? Re- 


| member, the Lord is there as well as 
| here. 


Prodigals may wander, but they 
are never out of sight of the Great 
Father, even though they may be ‘a 
great way off.’ 


Happy Homes. 


‘““Let mothers labor to make home 
the happiest place in the world. If 
they are always nagging and grum- 
bling they will lose their hold of their 
children, and the boys will be tempted 
to the saloon or the billiard table, or 
some other dangerous ground. Home 
is the best place for boys and men, and 
a good mother is the soul of home. 
The smile of a mother’s face has en- 
ticed many into the right path; and 
the fear of bringing a tear into her eye 
has called off many a man from evil 
ways. The boy may have a heart of 
iron, but his mother can hold him like 
The devil never reckons a 
man to be lost so long as he has a good 
mother alive. O woman, great is thy 
See to it that it be used for 
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Him who thought of his mother in the 
- agonies of death.” 

These pithy thoughts of the great 
preacher ‘“‘ who, being dead, yet speak- 
eth,” ‘are very aptly expressed by Bal- 
fern in his’ beautiful lines on the 
mother’s influence : | 

As stars look through a placid lake, 
And see their faces fair, 


So looks a mother on her child, 
And leaves her image there. 


Long ere achild can use its lips, 
It reads its mother’s face, 

Catches the play of love’s own thought, 
And lives upon its grace. 


As falls the dew, and silent waits 
Its virtues to impart, 

So gently steals a mother’s love 
Into an infant’s heart. 


As flowers in bloom once dwelt in buds, 
By secret influence formed, 

So little minds are shaped most fair, 
Or otherwise deformed. 


The subtle forces of the eye, 
The movements of the face, 
Are monitors of mystery ; 
Their teaching who can trace? 


Mother, beware! your looks have speech ! 
Your face is the child’s sky ; 

Let stars of truth and love then shine 
In strength and purity ! 


x A Remarkable Woman. 


A few years ago the World’s Fair at 
Chicago brought together a galaxy of 
the most eminent women of our coun- 
try. The lady manager for that city 
was one of the brilliant number. Ina 
work containing their biographies I 
find this tribute to her, one that might 
well be coveted by any woman in the 
land: “The mother of one son and 
four charming daughters, her hearth- 
stone brightened by the presence of an 


/ 
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aged mother, this lovely woman is, in- 
deed, a queen. If among the many 
women there gathered a competitive 
examination were held of what they 
have to show to the world, this lady 
might well, like Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, point to her fair chil- 


,dren and say, “These are the jewels 


that I have polished for the glory of 


| the State?” 


What is this but a recognition of 


| the fact that with the right kind of 
| mothers the welfare of the State, of the 


church and of society at large, is as- 
sured ? ) ; 


Learning from Mistakes. 


We do not need to dwell longer 
here upon thoughts suggested by the 
motherhood of the first woman. It 
cannot be said that she committed no 
errors in the training of her sons, for — 
one became the author of the world’s 
first crime; it is possible for the wisest 
to make mistakes, but they do not need 
to make the same mistake twice. 

What have we a right to demand of 
children whose mothers are examples 
of all the virtues that adorn the truest 
and noblest womanhood? ‘The utmost 
respect, the kindest consideration and 
the warmest love. 

General George Washington, when 
quite young, was about to go to sea 
as a midshipman; every thing was 
arranged, the vessel lay upposite his 
father’s house, the little boat had come | 
on shore to take him off, and his whole 


heart was bent on going. After his 


trunk had been carried down to the 
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boat, he went to bid his mother fare- 


well, and saw the tears bursting from 
her eyes. However he said nothing to 
her; but he saw that his mother would 
be distressed if he went, and perhaps 
never be happy again. He just turned 
round to the servant and said: “Go 
and tell them to fetch my trunk back. 
I will not go away to break my mother’s 
heart.” His mother was struck with 
‘his decision, and she said to him: 
“George, God has promised to bless 
the children that honor their parents, 
and I believe he will bless you.” Any 
young man who could not have said 
what he did that day would never have 
been good enough and great enough to 
be the Father of his Country. 


Look to the Boys. 


It is most interesting to observe how 
many of the greatest men that ever 
_ lived did not merely become great when 

they got into public life, but were 
made great in their childhood, and 
mainly through the teachings and ex- 
ample of their mothers. Their splen- 
did careers began when they were 
climbing their mother’s knee. They 
took root in a good soil and grew to be 
the statliest pines of the forest. 

Is it not true in a profound sense 
that every boy is about what he is 
taught and made to be? Turn him 
loose and he will become as wild as the 
mustang on our western prairies. All 
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he wants is liberty, and his liberty will 
wreck his entire life. Put truth into 
him; give him a high ideal; cultivate 
his self-respect and ambition ; tell him 
he can make something of himself and 
need not be forever a dunce and a dis- 
grace to his parents; and if he does 
not turn out well it will be because 
there is no “well” in him. 

We will let the celebrated English 
poet, Dryden, end this sketch with his 
glowing tribute to the Countess of 
Abingdon, a woman of conspicuous 


virtues, whose rank was not more ex- 


alted and noble than was her character: 


‘““A wife as tender, and as true withal, 
As the first woman was before her fall: 
Made for the man, of whom she was a part ; 
Made to attract his eyes, and keep his heart. 
A second Eve, but by no crime accursed; 
As beauteous, not as brittle, as the first. 
Had she been first, still Paradise had been, | 
And death had found no entrance by her sin. 
So she not only had preserved from ill 
Her sex and ours, but lived their pattern still. 


‘Yet unemployed no minute slipped away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of Heaven to have her was so great 
That some were single acts, though each com- 
plete ; : . 
But every act stood ready to repeat. 


‘‘ Her fellow-saints with busy care will look 
For her blest name in fate’s eternal book ‘ 
And, pleased to be outdone, with joy will see 
Numberless virtues, endless charity : 
But more will wonder at so short an age 
To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page: 
And with a pious fear begin to doubt 
The piece imperfect, and the rest turn out. 
But *twas her Saviour’s time; and could there be 
A copy near the original, ’twas she.”’ 


' 
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CHAPTER II. 


GARAH~ THE PRINCESS: 


N ancient times wealth consisted 
largely in flocks and herds. The 
man who had the greatest number 

of sheep and cattle was considered the 
richest. In order to tend the flocks, 
their owners were compelled to live in 
tents, and in this way provision was 
made for entire families. When the 
flocks were removed, as they often were 
from one place to another to obtain 
‘better pasturage, the tents were struck 
and the household changed its place 
also. 

A kind of out-door life this was, 
very tural and, as some may think, 
romantic. All through the history of 
the Old Testament we come upon the 
open fields and pastures, the verdant 
hillsides, the wells where the flocks 
are watered, and the grateful shade 
of trees under which the shepherds 
recline. ‘The Bible is a country book; 
the free winds turn its leaves and 
the fragrance of the meadows lingers 
around it. 

A great man of the Kast, named 
Terah, had journeyed with all that be- 
longed to him from the city of Ur in 
Chaldea to Haran in Mesopotamia, on 
the river of the same name, which 
empties into the Euphrates. He had 
two sons, one of whom was called 
Nahor, and the other Abram, after- 





wards named Abraham by God, who 
calls him his “friend,” a distinction 
conferred upon no one else at that 
early period, and more to be coveted 


than the crown of any earthly mon- 
arch. Sarah was the wife of Abraham, 


and after the death of Terah, they con- 
tinued to dwell for a time in Haran. 
They were not to remain there, how- 
ever, all their lives. There was another 
country in which Abraham was to set- 
tle and where the future history of 
God’s people was to be written. 


A Large Promise. 


He was told to leave his kindred 
and his father’s house and go into 
another land. There he would become 
a great nation; he would be blessed, 
and so likewise, through him, would be 
all the families of the earth. ‘This was 
a divine command; Abraham did not 
hesitate to obey it. He did not know 
exactly what would befall him in his 
new home; he did not need to know; 
if he had been walking by sight, that 
would not have been by faith, and it 
was better to walk by faith. You 
would like to know just how every- 
thing is going to come out, but if you 
knew this, where would be the need 
for any guidance from above? 

Abraham took Lot, his nephew, and 
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all his large possessions, and went) 
away to the country to which he had 
been directed. ‘This was Canaan, now 
called Palestine or the Holy Land. It 
was a land of strangers and the tribes 
that inhabited it were warlike. Abra- 
ham could not be assured of a safe 
dwelling among them. He went as 
far as Shechem, thirty-five miles north 
of Jerusalem, and turning southward, 
pitched his tents at Bethel, the spot 
where years afterward Jacob had his 
wonderful vision of the angels. The 
family of Abraham was not destined 
to remain long at this time in Canaan. 
A famine came on which rendered 
another removal necessary, and’ com- 
pelled them to take up their abode in 


Egypt. 
Noted for Her Beauty. 


Sarah was a beautiful woman and 
attracted attention wherever she went. 
Special mention is made of this, and, 
in connection with it, Abraham’s effort 
to conceal from others the fact that 
she was his wife. Pharaoh, the king, 
was captivated with her, and, as his 
will was law, Abraham feared that his 
life might be in danger if he should 
acknowledge Sarah to be his wife. He 
might be put out of the way to enable 
the king to obtain possession of her. 
He hit upon a plan which he thought 
would insure safety to both of them, 
although it involved a compromise of 
the truth. Reminding Sarah that she 
was very fair to look upon and her 
beauty was greatly to be desired, he 





told her he was afraid she would be 
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taken to the palace of the king and 
his life would be in danger on her 
account. 

She was greatly terrified and expres- 
sed the utmost anxiety, together with 
the tenderest affection, eagerly inquir- 
ing what could be done to lessen or 
avert the danger. 


‘‘Say, He is My Brother.” 


“Tf thou wilt show me this kind- 
ness,” was the reply, “say I pray thee 
of me, he is my brother, and I will tell 
them thou art my sister,’ which was 
true in a sense, for their parents were 
related. Thus Abraham thought it 
would be well with him. Sarah meekly 
replied, “It shall be according to thy 
word.” It seems strange that Abraham 
should have pursued a course so doubt- 
ful, and withal, untruthful, and that 
Sarah should have permitted the in- 
trigue. The only explanation we can 
give is that they thought it possible 
through delay to mature some plan by 
which Sarah could make her escape. 

When Pharaoh learned that Sarah | 
was not the wife of Abraham, he took 
her to his palace, intending to add her 
to the wives he possessed already. 
From the circumstances as represented 
to him, he was. not committing any 
offence against Abraham, and doubtless 
congratulated himself upon having 
secured this beautiful woman as one of 
the ornaments of -his-palace. 

In the most striking manner we are 
made to see that Sarah’s beauty was 
her snare. Very desirable in itself, as | 
grace of form and feature always is, 
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she did not know what to do with it, 
would have been glad to conceal it, and 
by reason of it was greatly perplexed 
and embarrassed. Is woman’s beauty 
then to be regretted and despised? 
Should you cultivate it and make your- 
self as attractive as you possibly can? 

Emerson says, “ Beauty is God’s 
handwriting. Welcome it in every fair 
face, in every fair sky, in every fair 
_ flower, and thank God for it as a cup 
of blessing.” You must be superior 
to beauty; controlled by it, never. If 
you have it you must not know it; 
never display it, never call attention to 
it. It is a gift, an ornament, a flower 
whose blossom is lovely, yes, and a 
flower that will fade. 

Mrs. Stowe says, “In all ranks of 
life the human heart yearns for the 
beautiful; and the beautiful things 
that God makes are his gift to all 
alike.” This is true of beauty in 
general, yet personal beauty, like that 
of Sarah, is not conferred upon all. 
It is a valuable possession or a danger- 
ous one, according to the use made of 
it, and this depends upon the character 
and strength of will of the one who is 
thus highly favored. 


She Leaves the Palace. 


The position of Sarah in Pharaoh’s 
household was not enviable, and a series 
of misfortunes having come upon the 
king, which he seems to have attribu- 
ted to her presence, she was allowed to 
depart. Abraham and his family soon 
returned to Canaan, taking with them 
Hagar, an Esyptian handmaid. She 
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did not belong to the same nation as 
those with whom she resided; she was 
a mere servant, and, so far as we know, 
possessed no personal charms or ac- 
complishments to distinguish her, yet 
she figures largely in Biblical history 
and is a renowned character. 

Sarah, having no children of her 
own, and being anxious to escape the 
reproach of being childless, proposed 
that Abraham should take Hagar for a 
wife. This was according to the cus- 
tom of the times, yet it proved to 
be a false step that resulted in untold 
mischief. Hagar assumed that she 
was to be the favored and honored wife, 
and quite naturally she became very 
insolent and overbearing. 


Unfortunate Hagar. 


At once there was trouble, and Sarah 
saw the mistake she had made. Her 
jealousy flamed up, and the result was 
that Hagar was banished. Some of 
the incidents in her life will be brought 
out when we come to consider her his- 
tory, but for the present it is enough 
to say that she fled to the desert rather 
than endure the ill-treatment of Sarah. 

A sad picture of her wanderings is 
given us. Weary and despondent, she 
seated herself beside a fountain, shaded 
by a few palm trees, and bitterly la- _ 
mented her lot. Just then her atten- 
tion was arrested by a voice that 
inquired, “‘ Hagar, Sarah’s maid, whence 
camest thou, and whither dost thou 
go?” She was filled with awe and 
amazement, and without attempting 
any explanation simply replied, ‘I 


fled from the face of Sarah, my mis- 
tress.” Her visitor exhibited the most 
tender sympathy for her misfortunes 
and told her to return, at the same 
time giving her assurance that in the 
end it would be well with her and she 
would be in due time the mother of a 
posterity that could not be counted for 
multitude. 
A Wild Man. 

She was to bear a son whose name 
would be Ishmael. He was described 
as a wild man whose hand would be 
lifted against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him, yet he would 
dwell in the presence of his brethren. 
Hagar was greatly cheered by the vis- 
jon and gave a gracious reply. ‘This 
uplifting of her spirits came at a time 
when she was much in need of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. How often 
is it true with us that we are driven to 
the desert place and sit down, weary 
and heavy laden. Hopes have failed ; 
desires have perished; the bitter cup 
has been pressed to our lips; and all 
the world is dark. Yet there is a balm, 
a consolation, a strength, a victory. 


O for the peace which floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert places bloom and smile ! 
© for the faith to grasp heaven’s bright “‘ for- 

ever,”’ 
Amid the shadows of earth’s ‘‘ little while !”’ 


A little while for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the stern, to battle with the strong ; 
A little while to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest- 
song. 


A little while to wear the weeds of sadness, 
To pace with weary steps through noisy ways ; 
Then to pour forth the fragrant oil of gladness, 
And clasp the girdle round the robe of praise. 
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A little while ’midst shadow and illusion, 
To strive by faith love’s mysteries to spell: 
Then read each dark enigma’s bright solution, 
Then hail sight’s verdict, ‘‘He doth all 
things well.’’ 


A little while the earthen pitcher taking 
To wayside brooks from far-off fountains fed ; 
Then the cool lip its thirst for ever slaking 
Beside the fulness of the fountain-head. 


A little while to keep the oil from failing, 

A little while faith’s flickering lamp to trim, 
And then, the Bridegroom’s coming footsteps 

hailing, ie 

To haste to meet him with the bridal-hymn. 
And He who is himself the Gift and Giver— 

The future glory and the present smile, 
With the bright promise of the glad forever 

Will light the shadows of the “‘ little while.” 

Ishmael was born soon after Hagar’s 
return to Hebron, and the boy was re- 
garded generally as the presumptive 
heir to his father’s rich inheritance, 
but when he was thirteen years old, 
God appeared again to Abraham, re- 
newing the magnificent promises to 
him and his posterity made before; 
and assuring him that Sarah, his wife, 
should bear a son, that God would bless 
her and make her a mother of nations, 
and that kings should be born of her, 


Abraham’s Great Joy. 

Overcome with surprise and joy, 
Abraham, as he was now called instead 
of Abram, fell on his face and said in 
his heart; ‘Shall a child be born to 
him who is a hundred years old; and 
shall Sarah, who is ninety years old, 
become a mother?” Unable to believe 
that such a miracle could be wrought in. 
his behalf, he offers a prayer for his 
wayward but beloved Ishmael, evidently 
supposing the promises were to be ful- 


filled in him. 
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Bat the Almighty repeated the assur- 
ance that a son should be born to him 
of Sarah, with whom an everlasting 


covenant should be established, and | 


with his seed after him. At the same 
time Abraham was graciously assured 
that Ishmael should be remembered 
and made a great nation, but a cove- 
nant never to be broken should be 
established with Isaac, Sarah’s son, 
“the child of the promise.” 


An Unexpected Blessing. 


This is a remarkable fulfillment of 
the saying familiar to everybody that 
‘the unexpected is what happens.” 
Events that were never dreamed of 
come to pass. They may be fortunate; 
they may be the opposite. They may 
come in like argosies, ships laden with 
gold and spices; they may come like 
wrecks, ships that are dashed on the 
rocks, crushed and shattered by the sea. 
Your life will be different’ from that 
of most people if it is not full of sur- 
prises. Neither Abraham nor Sarah 
anticipated so great a blessing as was 
promised in their old age. Providence 
is often better to us than we deserve 
or expect. ; 

Our American poet, James Russell 
Lowell, has expressed this, truth in 
language as truthful as it is poetical, 
implying that the secret of a happy 
life is found in quiet repose of soul ac- 
companying a sure faith in a kind, 
overruling Providence: | 
All is of God! If He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 


Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 
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Angels of life and death alike are His ; 

Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this, 

Against his iuessengers to shut the door ? 

From the picture given us of Sarah, 
we may conclude that her days were 
passed quietly; that her life was happy, 
with the exception of the trouble which 
she brought upon herself by giving 
Hagar to Abraham; that her domestic 
affections were strong, and she found 
her chief delight in promoting the 
happiness of her husband, who was to 
be“ the father of the faith” @iler 
character is not a.strong one and like 
all others it has its blemishes, yet many ~ 
shining traits attract our attention and 
are worthy of imitation. 


Folly of Self-conceit. 


After all, what character is free from 
faults? Is it not true that those who 
get the greatest light see the most in 
themselves to deplore? A man in a 
coal pit is sooty and begrimed ; he does 
not know/jit, for he is in darkness, but 
when he comes up into the full blaze 
of the sun, he understands that a good 
thorough bath would greatly imnrove 
his appearance, and, without it, he 
would cut a very sorry figure in re- 
fined society. There are people who 
have a very high estimate of them- 
selves—much more so than they have 
when they get a closer view of that. 
human nature of which they form 
marked specimens. ‘The best of lessons 
for such would be to listen at a key- 
hole. It is a pity for them that the 
practice is dishonorable. 

Mr. Beecher said one time that the 
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enormous amount of respect which 
some people have for themselves re- 
lieves others from the duty of respect- 
ing them at all. 

We have called Sarah a “ princess,” 
and this is the title placed at the head 
of this biography. When she received 
the promise of a son her name was 
changed from Sarai to Sarah, a name 
which implies that, although not in 
form a princess, she was such in reality, 
and was to be the royal mother of gen- 
erations yet unborn. After the promise 
was given, the events of her life cor- 
responded with the dignity to which 
she was elevated and the high rank 
assigned her. She was even honored 
with a visit from persons of more than 
earthly majesty. 


Strangers at the Door. 


While Abraham was sitting in the 
door of his tent one evening, doubtless 
looking out across the plain that slum- 
bered quietly in the soft shadows of 
the twilight, he saw three strangers 
approaching, who presented an un- 
usual appearance and were persons of 
no ordinary character. Hospitality was 
one of the traits of those early times, 
and he immediately went forth to meet 
the strangers and invite them to his 
tent, offering them water to wash their 
feet, bread for their evening repast and 
a place of rest under the tree that was 
standing near. 

His kind invitation having been ac- 
cepted, he hastened back to the tent 
and requested Sarah to prepare cakes 
of fine flour while he went to the field, 





and selecting a calf from the best of 
the herd, gave it to an attendant with 
orders to make it ready for the repast. 
Sarah, as you see, was domestic; she 
was her own mistress and servant; she 
knew how to bake and do other kinds 
of cooking; in short, she was accom- 
plished—fully competent to do what 
most needed to be done. Before she 
met the strangers that night, they in- 
quired after her. 


Why They Came. 


This question showed that they had 
Sarah especially in mind and that 
she was the occasion of their visit. 
Their real object was to inform her 
and Abraham that they should be 
blessed with a son in their old age. 
Sarah was at the door of the tent and 
heard this surprising promise. 

Was it strange that she doubted? 
A blessing that had been denied for 
many years was now pledged when, 
humanly speaking, there was no pos- 
sibility of its being conferred. Would 
the withered stalk of age be made to 
bud and blossom? Would the laws of 
nature be reversed? What ground for 
believing the statement could Sarah 
have had? All the probabilities of its 
coming true were against it. Much as 
this one great gift had been desired— 
much as its absence had been the oc- 
casion of domestic discord and trouble, 
still hope had been abandoned and 
Sarah had no expectation that a bless- 
ing denied through all the period of 
her youth would be bestowed in her 
old age. 
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Sarah laughed within herself. It was, 
a laugh of mingled joy and incredulity. 
Well might she feel pleasure over such 
an announcement; well might she 
* doubt that it would ever come to pass. 
One of the strangers heard her laugh 
in her place of concealment, and began 
to inquire about it. He wondered what 
it meant. He seems to have supposed 
the good news he had to bring would 
be taken as a sure prophecy, not yet 
fulfilled, but certain to be in the near 
future. “Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?” he said... “At the time ap- 
pointed I will return unto thee, accord- 
ing to the is of life, and Sarah shall 
have a son.’ 


The Wings of Faith. 


Sarah was a good deal ashamed of 
her laughter and was disposed to deny 
it, fearing thus to appear incredulous 
in the presence of the strangers. She 
must have known that they were no 
ordinary persons from the fact that 
they were acquainted with what she 
was doing, although they did not see 
her. We have here only another in- 
stance of that lack of faith which, 
more or less, can be charged against 
those whose belief in God and his 
providence is the strongest. The lark 
nestles among the bushes and is still 
the lark with soft plumage and a 
merry throat. See it now rise on the 
free air and toward the morning light, 
singing as it goes. There is a faith 
that nestles in the bushes; it flutters 
near the ground. There isa faith that 
spreads its wings, mounts, soars, sings, 
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goes to meet the light, while earth and 
sky are its only cage. 

Abraham was living in Hebron at 
this time, but not long after he was vis- 
ited by the angels, he journeyed south- 
ward and pitched his tents in Gerar, 
a city of the Philistines. Sarah must 
have been now ninety years old, yet. 
Abimelech saw and admired her beauty. 
Most extraordinary must have been her 
personal attractions in earlier life to 
have been considered so beautiful when 
nearly a hundred years old. Probably 
the health and freshness of youth were 
preserved to a longer period in those 
early times than at present. 

How much their simple outdoor life 
had to do with the greater length of. 
human life among the patriarchs may | 
be a question, but it is safe to say that 
our life to-day is shortened by too little 
attention to the laws of health, by our 
artificial mode of living, by the eager 
haste with which we pursue the bub- 
bles that break when they are caught, 
and by that dissipation which robs us 


‘of sleep and quiet, and the recreation 


so necessary to the most perfect de- 
velopment of body and mind. 


Restored to her Husband. 


Just as Pharaoh many years before 
was struck with Sarah’s beauty, so 
Abimelech wished to take her into his 
harem and make her his wife. And 
just as Abraham dissembled in the 
first instance, so he did in the second, 
and conveyed the impression that Sarah 
was his sister and not his wife. 

Here again would have been serious 
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complications if God had not interposed | 


to prevent. He appeared by night to 
Abimelech, informed him who the fair 
stranger really was and directed him to 
restore her at once to her husband. 
The king must have been acquainted 
with the true God, for he admitted his 
error and promised compliance with 
- the divine direction, at the same time, 
- asserting his own ignorance of the true 
state of the case and his innocence of 
any evil intent. 

Abimelech seems to have been a man 
of noble feelings and impulses, a king 
in heart as well asin name. He gently 
rebuked Abraham for the subterfuge to 
which he had resorted, and when in- 
formed that Sarah was indeed his half 
sister, his words to her show that he re- 
garded this as but a weak apology for 
a misrepresentation by which he might 
have been fatally misled. “ Behold,” he 

says, “I have given to thy brother a 
thousand pieces of silver; let him be 
to thee for a covering of the eyes unto 
all that are with thee and to all others.” 


They Return to Hebron. 


There was a sly satire in this gentle 
rebuke which must have cut Abra- 
ham and Sarah to the quick. “Thy 
brother,” says Abimelech. 

Although he has been deceived and 
might easily consider that he has just 
occasion for offence, he takes the gen- 
erous view, shows a spirit of forgive- 
ness, and having loaded Abraham and 
Sarah with valuable gifts, they left 
Gerar and returned to Hebron, there 
to dwell again in their happy home. 
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We now come to that event in the 
life of Sarah which was as joyful to 
her as it was unexpected. She was 
not as partial to Ishmael as Abraham 
was, and never supposed that her eyes 
would be gladdened by a child of her 
own. Her heart was saddened by her 
misfortune for many years, and then 
the promise which she found it so hard 
to believe was fulfilled, and she clasped 
the child, whose coming had been fore- 
told, to her breast, and rejoiced, as only 
a mother could, in this new life which 
had come to renew her own. 


The Mothér’s Delight. 


We can easily imagine the delight 
she felt as she looked down into the 
face of her babe. ‘This was the child 
who was to be the connecting link be- 
tween Abraham and his posterity, and 
through whom all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed. “The boy was 


named Isaac, the meaning of which is 


“laughter,” aptly expressing the joy 
of the parental heart. Sarah immedi- 
ately demanded that Ishmael and his 
mother should be banished. Always 
of a jealous disposition, she wanted no 
second love. In the exuberance of her 
affection and joy, she gave no thought 
to Hagar, and seems to have wished’ 
only for the presence of Isaac, mano 
was all the world to her. 

The only excuse for her action is 
that it was motherly. Who does not 
think more of her own child than any 
other? Human sympathy may be large 
enough and tender enough to take in 


| those outside of the household, but the 
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strongest affection is reserved for those 


wh. cluster around our own fireside. . 
And really it is this that makes home | 


dear to the child, “ the dearest spot on 
earth.” Many a young man who is a 
wanderer on the wide world, turns his 
thought homeward, longs for a sight 
of the dear old faces, visits the scenes 
of his childhood even in his dreams, 
and, however far he may roam, and 
however strongly he may be tempted, 





ANGELWY 
is restrained, inspired, cheered, and 
urged onward in all good resolves, by 
that sacred home influence from which 
he cannot escape even if he wished. 

Abraham and Sarah, however, were 
to undergo a trial, the record of which 
forms one of the most interesting pages 
of history. It was a trial of faith, for 
after Isaac had grown to manhood, or 
at least was approaching manhood, 
Abraham was told to take him and 
make of him an offering on a mount 
which had been selected for this pur- 
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pose. It was Mount Moriah, the very 
spot on which the Temple was built 
afterward. Here Abraham was, com- 
manded to ‘‘take his son, his only son 
Isaac,” and slay him with his own hand. 

This command must have fallen like 
a stunning blow upon the patriarch. 
The child of promise was to be sacri- 
ficed. The promise that had been ful- 
filled was now to be cancelled. The 
life of the youth in whom so many. 








OF LIGHT. 

hopes centered was to be given up. As 
there was a mystery in his birth, so 
now another mystery confronts Abra- 
ham. We can easily imagine the 
scene—the gray-haired old man, silent 
and subdued, his slow and painful pre- 
parations for the journey, his success- 
ful effort to conceal from Isaac the fate 
that awaited him, the expression of 
wonder and anxiety on the face of 
Sarah, her grief at the thought of be- 
ing separated from her beloved child, 
‘even for an hour, and the final de 
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parture o. Abraham and his son on an 
errand so mysterious. 

They began their journey. They 
continued it for two days, and on the 
third day they came to the spot that 
had been designated. The narrative 
informs us minutely of what trans- 
pired there—the building of the rude 
altar, the binding of the youth, lest he 
should struggle to escape, his innocent 
question as to where was the lamb for 
the sacrifice, the terrible moment of 
suspense when all things were ready, 
the uplifted hand clasping the knife, 
and then the sudden call from above, 
the voice that stopped the descending 
_ blow and, when all seemed lost, spared 
the child so dear to the heart of both 
the father and the mother. 


A Lamb in the Thicket. 


The trial had been endured, faith 
had been tested. A lamb was found in 
the thicket near by which had been 
provided as a substitute. Happy es- 
cape, and happy conclusion to an event 
that threatened to rob the old and 
withered pair of a life that was their 
dearest earthly treasure | 

With what trembling alacrity must 
Abraham have unbound and embraced 
the son, given to him a second time, 
and whose obedience, even unto death, 
rendered him, if possible, still dearer 
than before. And happy indeed must 
have been the reception they met with 
from Sarah as they returned to Hebron 
and narrated to her the wonderful story 
of what had happened on Mount Mo- 
riah. 
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When Isaac had reached the age of 
thirty-seven years, his mother Sarah 
died. Then Abraham mourned and 
wept for her. ‘There is no more affect- 
ing funeral scene in history. The aged 
patriarch bent over the dead body of 
his devoted wife, while his hoary locks 
shook with the excitement of grief. 
He went to the children of Heth to 
buy a burial-place for Sarah. Sobbing 
aloud, he cried, “‘ I am a stranger and 
a sojourner among you; give me the 
possession of a burying-place with you. 
that I may bury my dead out of my 
sight.” He bought the field of Mach- 
pelah, ‘near Hebron, and ameaycave 
which seemed to ‘have been designed 
for a sepulchre, he laid the form he 
loved. Here lie treasured to this day, 
not only the remains of Abraham and 
Sarah, but of Isaac, Rebekah, and 
Leah, and the embalmed body of Jacob, 
and probably of Joseph also. 


Where Sarah was Buried. 


Among all the so-called “holy 
places” in Palestine, noted as sepul- 
chres, this is the only one that can be 
pointed out with perfect certainty. 
The site over the cave is now covered 
by a Mohammedan mosque, jealously 
guarded against Jewish and Christian 
intruders. It was probably once a 
church, and in the cave below its floor 
are the patriarchal sepulchres. ‘The 
walls, built of stones of immense size, 
one of which is thirty-eight feet long 
and three and a quarter feet in thick- 
ness, are believed to be the oldest in 


| Palestine. 


SARAH—THE PRINCESS. 


Here Sarah has reposed through all 
the ages since those eventful scenes 
through which we have been passing. 
Her life with both its joys and sorrows 
terminated at last, and sweet, we can 
well believe, has been her rest. In 
womanly affection, in domestic devo- 
tion, and in some of the noblest qual- 
ities of womanhood, always admired, 
she was conspicuous, shining forth 
resplendently on the first pages of the 
Old Testamient history. 


A Faithful Woman. 


Sarah was a fine example of con- 
stancy. She clung to her husband 
through all the persuasions and flat- 
teries that beset her. It would have 
been no false assertion if she had used 
Shakespeare’s simile for fidelity : 


I am constant as the northern star ; 
Of whose true, fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 


The inscription on Sarah’s sepulchre 
might have been one chiselled on a 
tombstone in one of our New England 
cemeteries, “ Faithful till death.” The 
sleeper had been a wife, and the trib- 
ute, recorded in marble, was by her 
bereaved husband. The epitaph was 
simple, and in some degree common- 
place, and yet it told the story of a life 
of truth and fidelity. The memory of 
such a being must ever be cherished, 
not only with tenderness and affection, 
but with conscientious respect and awe. 
There are few who are faithful to the 
last; few who are true in all things ; 
few who may be relied upon in every 
difficulty and under all circumstances ; 
few who will cling the closer in the 
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hour of adversity. There is, indeed, 
nothing on this side the grave more 
truthful, more’ beautiful, more price 
less. than fidelity. 


Travelling Together. 


‘Faithful till death!” Who that is 
about to enter into wedded life, would 
not hope to have such an epitaph writ- 
ten above her mortal remains by the 
being of her choice, and at the same 
time desire to be able to indite a like 
inscription, should she be the survi- 
vor? We can imagine no situation 
more touching than that of two aged 
beings bent with years and traveling 
slowly down the hillside of life, hand 
in hand and heart to heart—who feel 
as they tread upon the threshold of 
the grave that from the moment they. 
stood together before the altar, the sen- 
timent of respect and affection had re- 
mained unchanged—that they had gone 
on from year to year, and from season 
to season, united in spirit and in soul, 
relying, confident, satisfied and faith- 
ful. Fidelity is one of the noblest of 
virtues. It purifies and adorns the 
human character. It is a twin-sister 
of truth, and it can never have affinity’ 
or sympathy with treachery or false- 
hood. 

A married woman of the Shawnee 
Indians made this beautiful reply toa 
man whom she met in the woods, and 
who implored her to look on and love 
him. ‘“ Oulman, my husband,” said 
she, ‘who is forever before my eyes, 
hinders me from seeing you or any 
other person.” 


! 


CHAPTER III. 
HAGAR—THE OUTCAST. 


STRIKING, pathetic picture by 
the great artist Doré shows 
Hagar and Ishmael in the wil. 
derness. They have been driven forth 
to solitude, and are the only figures in 
a scene of desolation. The painting 
is shadowed in gloom; there is no star 
of hopeinthe sky. Itis atragic scene, 
one that enlists your sympathies as 
you gaze at it. There is the lad lying 
in want and weakness; there is the 
unhappy mother watching him from a 
little distance, her heart broken and 
her eyes fountains of tears. 


Love that Cannot Die. 


Yet this is the lad who is destined to 
be the head of a nation. To be sure, 
he will be wild; he will be an Arab. 
His hand will be raised against every 
man, aud every man’s hand against 
him. Nota pleasant prospect for Hagar 
thei‘mother, yet.jshe. loves, her‘ boy. 


What youth is so wild and untamed as | 
to rob himself of all parental affection ? 
A mother’s love will follow a boy even | 


to the scaffold. 

This renowned picture of Doré’s sets 
Hagar and Ishmael before us in vivid 
colors. The history tells of their good 
fortune in just the nick of time. They 
were not left to perish. A great deliv- 


erance overtook them and the designs 
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of providence were well cared for and 
their fulfillment was assured. Let us 
go back in the narrative. 


Barefooted Boys. 


A remarkable woman was this Hagar 
—not cultivated, not wealthy, not of 
high rank, perhaps not wonderfully at- 
tractive in personal appearance. She 
was a bondwoman, the handmaid, or 
slave, of Sarah. All the same, to her 
was appointed a mission. Why not? 
Why not a grand mission to a poor, 
enslaved, humble handmaid, whose 
highest distinction was that she had to 
work fora living? I say “distinction,” 
for humble circumstances were no dis- 
honor. The best things in the world 
have come out of things the humblest 
and least promising. Poverty puts on 
a crown. Boys that go barefoot, in 
rags and tatters, afterward rule nations. 
Weak things confound the mighty, and 
things that are not bring to nought 
things that are. 

Not always on a high level do those 
forces start which sway empires. The 
poor bondwoman, an Egyptian of olive 
skin and raven hair, lowly in position, 
one whom the great would pass by, 
becomes a power in the earth, and her 


influence is felt through all the ages 


of time. 





HAGAR PRESENTED TO ABRAHAM 


Genesis 16. 
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You are doubtless familiar with the 
history. Abraham and Sarah were 
compelled to go to Egypt and there 
make their home for the time being. A 
simple incident that was when Hagar 
was received as a servant into their 
little household. She seems to have 
been faithful, performed her duties well 
and so grew, as it were, to be one of 
the family. It was not easy to part 
with her when the sojourners in this 
foreign land were directed to return 
and make their home in Canaan. 


The ‘‘Servant Question.” 


We have here a pleasant view of the 
relation existing between servants and 
their employers in early times. 
one of mutual confidence and regard. 
There is not on the one hand arro- 
gant lordship, nor, on the other hand, 
is there distrust and lack of esteem. 
The only way by which the “servant 
question,” as it is called, can ever be 
settled is by mutual kindness and good 
will. It is very uncommon in our 
country to see servants who have been 
in the same household a quarter of a 
century; they would be ranked as cu- 
riosities. In older countries it is not 
uncommon to find persons at service 
who have held their positions for many 
years and are almost considered a part 
of the family. 

There is sunshine in many house- 
holds. There is oftener a smile than 
a frown upon the faces of parents 
and children. Servants catch the re- 
flection; their life is made smooth 
and pleasant; they are cheered by 


It is | 
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' confidence and love; their mistakes 


are not magnified into crimes. Their 
few privileges are not begrudged 
them; it is considered that their lot 
is hard at the best, and nothing 
should be done to make it more bur- 
densome. ‘The women who have ideal 
households rule by the law of kind- 
ness. ‘There must have been a strong 
attachment between Hagar and those 
whom she served, else she would not 
have left her own country and fol- 
lowed their shifting fortunes. 

The well-known writer, J. G. Hol- 
land, has treated this question in a 
manner so practical and suggestive 
that we here quote what he says: 
“The general proposition that the 
quality of the servant is dependent 
upon the quality of the mistress is a 
sound one. If a woman who frets at 
and scolds her servants ever has a 
good servant, it is in spite of the 
treatment she receives. 


Servants are Human Beings. 


“In order to be a good mistress, 
it is necessary to believe in a few 
fundamental truths, which may be 
briefly stated as follows: /7rst, serv- 
vants are human beings, and conse- 
quently have souls; second, servants 
having souls are consequently con- 
trolled by the motives which address 
themselves to a common humanity; 
third, being human, servants have 
rights which no amount of service 
money can buy; and fourth, trans- 
cendent intellectual endowments, a 
physical development of fifty-horse 
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power, the broad circle of the Chris- 
tian graces and virtues, a faultless 
disposition, a knowledge of French 
cookery, and elegant habits, cannot 
be obtained for two and a half dol- 
lars a week. A mistress. admitting 
generally the truth of these proposi- 
tions possesses a basis for securing 
service that shall be reasonably sat- 
isfactory to her. 


Ruling by Kindness. 


“There is quite too much of the 
feeling among mistresses. that they 
have a right to use servants as a 
fast boy uses a hired horse. ‘They 
are to get the most out of them that 
they can for the money they pay. 
They take no personal interest in 
them—extend to them no matronly 
care and kindness. They forget that 
a servant is a social being. They 
forget that she has humble loves and 
hopes, has desires for freedom and 
recreation as important to her as the 
higher love and hopes and desires of 
the more favored girls who occupy 
the parlor. 

“They forget that the labors of 
the kitchen are tedious; that the 
confinement of the kitchen is irksome. 
They become exacting—strict in 
rules, rigid in discipline, and per- 
emptory in their commands. It is 
not in human nature to stand this 
kind of thing, so the servant gets 
hardened at last, or willfully careless. 
She receives no praise, any way, and 
therefore tries to get none. 

“A servant, generally speaking, 
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whose feelings as a humble woman 


‘are appreciated by her mistress, who 


is praised for what she does that is 
well, and kindly and patiently in: 
structed to correct that which is not 
well; who is treated to sympathetic 
and considerate words, and indulged 
in that liberty which is absolutely 
essential to her bodily and mental 
health, will love her mistress, and 
have a desire to please. This, in all 
good and tolerably sensible natures, 
will settle the matter. A girl ex- 
ercised by this love and this desire 
will be a good servant ninety-nine 
times in a hundred. It is under re- 
lations like these that attachments 
are formed which are as tender as 
humanity and as lasting as life. 


Mutual Dependence. 


“There is a broad view in which 
this and all kindred matters are to 
be regarded. The mistress is quite 
as dependent upon the servant as the 
servant upon’ the mistress. She ren- 
ders an equivalent for what you give 
her, and her service is as essential 
to you as your money is to her. 
You cannot get along without her, 
nor can she get along without you. 
Your position to be sure, is superior 
to hers, but she owes you nothing, 
save faithful service and respect. 

“The obligations are not all upon 
one side. It is just as much your 
duty to be a kind mistress and friend 
to her, as it is her duty to give 
faithful service and respectful treat- 
ment to you. If, therefore, you fail 
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in your duty, you must not blame 
her for failing in hers. I have never 
yet seen a good servant who had not 
either a good mistress, or one who 
was actually inferior to herself. Hu- 
man nature is very prevalent among 
women, and especially among maids 
of all work.” 


Leaving Her Old Home. 


Returning now to the story of Ha- 
gar, we see her leaving her native 
land, leaving old familiar faces, friends 
she has known from childhood, spots 
sacred to her memory, where she 
played in girlish glee, and turning 
her back upon all the scenes of early 
life. Nothing is said about her own 
family, but we may well suppose she 
had her kindred and it cost her many 
pangs of regret to forsake those she 
loved. 

Sarah was an ambitious woman, 
and, moreover, she keenly felt the 
reproach of being childless. It was 
in part out of true regard to Abra- | 
ham that she desired for him an 
heir, and up to this time—time of | 
old age and declining life—his hope 
of posterity had been blighted. But 
At 
the suggestion of Sarah, Abraham 
took Hagar to be his wife, which, 
according to the custom of the times, 
he could do, as she was a bond- 
The mistake that was made 
by entering into this arrangement is 
apparent from the whole history. 
Sarah was betrayed by the eagerness 
of her spirit, first, into an unnatural 


whence was the heir to come? 


woman. 
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act, then into unkindness and un- 
dutifulness towards Abraham, then 
by an easy transition into inhuman 
treatment towards a wretched slave, 
who was entirely at her mercy, who 
had been brought into a situation 
which claimed compassion and help- 
fulness, and who was not in any — 
high degree responsible for the posi- 
tion in which she was placed. 


Pride and Jealousy. 


Hagar did as any ordinary woman 
would have done in similar circum- 
stances. She felt elated. She had 
taken an upward step in the house- 
hold where she had lived so long. 
When her promotion came, she ac- 
cepted it with pride, and a haughty 
spirit. She turned upon the mistress 
she had known and loved so long, ap- 
parently thinking that henceforth she 
was to be preferred before Sarah. Here 
was a case of family trouble. Sarah 
bad a good deal of spirit and it was 
immediately aroused. She had no in- 
tention of being displaced in Abra- 
ham’s household. The very act that 
she was responsible for is now the oc- 
casion of harsh treatment toward the 
innocent bondwoman who has yielded 
to her wishes. 

Sarah saw her mistake when it was 
too late. ‘There was one thing she 
could do, however; she pursued such 
a course of conduct that Hagar was 
driven away. In her vexation she 
even reproaches Abraham for the re- 
sults of her own act: “My wrong be 
upon thee: I have given my maid into 
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thy bosom, and when she saw that she 
had conceived, I was despised in her 
eyes; Jehovah judge between me and 
thee.” 

Abraham’s answer seems to have 
been forced from him by his love for 
the wife of many years, who, besides, 
was his half-sister. Without consider- 
ing that Hagar had certain rights and 
was entitled to the most considerate 
treatment, he said, ‘“‘ Behold, thy maid 
is in thy hands; do to her as it pleas- 
eth thee.” This permission was ne- 


_cessary in an Eastern household, but it | 


is worthy of remark that it is now 
very rarely given. From what we 
know of oriental nations at the present 


- time, and what we learn from history, | 


we can hardly believe it was usual 
anciently to allow a wife to deal severely 
with a slave in Hagar’s position. 

She Flees to the Desert. 

The treatment was such, however, 
that Hagar fled. There seemed to be 
nothing left for her but to depart and 
free the troubled household from her 
presence. ‘This would doubtless bring 
peace, and it was better to go, leaving 
peace behind, than not to go and live 
in perpetual discord. ‘There are sim- 
ilar cases where difficulties can never 
be settled by a war of words; Hagar 
must flee to the desert. The only 
possibility of ending some quarrels is 
to put the parties so far apart that con- 
tention is impossible. Separate them 


by an ocean, if you can. If they never | 
| well nigh blotting out the inscription, 


see each other, they can live in peace, 
Look now at Hagar turning her 


steps sadly toward her native land. ' have 
4 
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She is the object of Sarah’s distrust 
and ill-will. Heavy is her heart as she 
goes forth, and dark are the shadows 
that cross her path. Does she know 
whither she is going ; can she imagine 
the fate that await her? She has 
been haughty and has despised her 
mistress, but ought she to suffer 
banishment? Has she not been led 
into her present position, and is she 
not an innocent sufferer? Very often 
people do suffer through no fault of 
their own. ‘This is the human lot and 
it is hard to bear. At a time when 
Hagar was sorely in need of sympathy, 
of advice and wise guidance, she is 
turned out to shift for herself in the 
wastes of a desolate land. 


A Kentucky Gravestone. 


What a power there is in kindness! 
How it brings hope and comfort to 
souls that without it would wither! It 
is the sun and dew without which the 
earth would freeze and die. A pa- 
thetic incident, illustrating this, is 
thus told by a traveler in language 
that must touch every heart: 

“T saw a rude, roughly hewn stone 
above a grave on an eastern Kentucky 
hillside,’ he says, “that was placed 
there before monument makers flour- 
ished in that partof Kentucky. There 
were but two graves in the little un- 
fenced spot, and they were in the cen- 
tre of a sassafras thicket. This old 
stone, over which the ivy had crept, 


bore these words, which seemed to 
been chiseled by a trembling 
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fingered novice: ‘Jane Laler, ded Agus, 
1849. She wuz allus kine to evry- 
buddie.’ I thought as I stood there by 
the weed-crested mound what a world 
of meaning there was in those few 
simple words. ‘She wuz allus kine to 
evrybuddie.’ ” 


Old Woodsman’s Wife. 


“When I shall have composed my 
weary limbs for the last sleep I would 
ask no greater boon than that such a 
compliment might truthfully be placed 
on the tomb above my silent form. It 
was so different from any of the chis- 
eled platitudes one sees in large ceme- 
teries. I wondered what loving heart 
could have inspired it, and stopped to 
ask about the woman whose gentle life 
could merit so tender a tribute. No- 
body on either the Kentucky or Vir- 
ginia side of the mountains knew 
much of the Lawler family, but one 
old mountaineer said he had been told 
the woman was the wife of an old 
woodsman who lived and hunted on 
Mount Elkhorn in the first half of the 
present century. ‘The palsied hand of 
the loving husband doubtless traced 
the last testimonial of reverence.” 

After Sarah had been blessed with 
a child, she made a feast in token 
of her gratitude and joy. All her 
love now was centered in Isaac. She 
once thought that if Hagar were to 
become the mother of a child, she 
could make this child her own. He 
could inherit the wealth and all the pos- 
sessions of Abraham, and in him the 
seed of the patriarch could be called. 
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But circumstances are changed now, 
and, with the birth of Isaac, Sarah 
has no place in her heart for Ish- 
mael; and so, at the time of the 
feast, ‘““when she saw the son of 
Hagar, the Egyptian, which she had 
borne to Abraham, mocking,” she 
was mortified and angered. ‘ Where- | 
fore,’ she said unto Abraham, “ cast. 
out this bondwoman and her son; 
for the son of this bondwoman shall 
not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac.” She made her choice. 


Duty and Inclination. 


This demand of Sarah grieved 
Abraham, for-he had the feeling of 
a father toward Ishmael. It is often 
needful in the line of duty to do 
disagreeable things. You cannot al- 
ways have it pleasant; you cannot 
have your rosebush without its thorns. 
Duty sometimes draws you in one 
direction and inclination in another. 
Abraham would have been glad to 
escape from complying with a de- 
mand which touched so deeply his 
fatherly affection. In his unwilling- 
ness thus to act, he was comforted 
by God with the assurance that in 
Isaac should his seed be called, and 
that a nation should be raised of the 
bondwoman’s son. The account here 
given of the expulsion of Hagar is 
extremely pathetic. : 

“Abraham rose up early in the 
morning, and took bread and a bot- 
tle of water and gave it unto Hagar, 
putting it on her shoulder and sent 


| her away, and she departed and wan- 





HAGAR AND ISHMAEL 


Genesis 16. 7 
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dered in the wilderness of Beersheba.” 
The old man would not let her go 
without carrying with her the tokens 
of his kindness and fatherly care. 
What would become of her and her 
child? Was he not really driving 
them to want, starvation and death? 
Where would they lay their heads; 
where find a pillow for their slum- 
bers? The Eastern sky would be 
their covering, and in their waking 
they would be greeted by no human 
smile. Yet they went forth, Hagar 
and her son, exiles and wanderers. 
They were homeless now, and cast 
like a forsaken skiff upon the wide 
sea. They were homeless and forlorn. 
Ready to Perish. 

Deeper and darker grows the pic- 
ture. The water was spent in the 
bottle and Hagar cast the child under 
one of the shrubs. She certainly 
must have expected him to perish, 
but what could she do for her dar- 
ling boy? She was ready to die, 
and would have been willing to die 
to save Ishmael’s life. Very simple 
and touching is the story. She went 
and sat down over against him a 
good way off, for she said, “Let me 
not see the death of the child.” And 
she lifted up her voice and wept. 
And God heard the voice of the lad 
and the angel of God called to Hagar 
out of heaven and said unto her, 
“What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear 
not, for God hath heard the voice of 
the lad where he is.” 

There was a divine purpose that 
must not be frustrated, a providence 
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that must work out its grand de- 
signs. The desert and the palace are 
alike to ministering angels. Hagar 
was not to be forsaken and left to a 
fate so cruel as that which threatened 
her. The time had come for a help 
that was more than human. 

She was told to lift up the lad 
and hold him in her hand, for God 
would make of him a great nation. 
Her eyes were opened and she saw 
a well of water; she went and filled 
the bottle with water and gave the 
lad to drink. See! the parched and 
thirsty lip ge . back its wonted color ; 
the pale face shows signs of. re- 
turning life;\ the “heart of Hagar 
leaps for joy, and all the desolations 
of the desert cannot rob her of her 
child or the hopes that. cluster about 
him. Deliverance has come. 


The Story in Verse. 


This scene is described with pathos 
so touching in the well-known version 
of the story by our American poet 
Willis, that the record would hardly 
be complete without it: 


But Hagar found 
No shelter in the wilderness, and on 
She kept her weary way, until the boy 
Hung down his head, and opened his parched 
lips 
For water ; but she could not give it him. 
She laid him down beneath the sultry sky— 
For it was better than the close, hot breath 
Of the thick pines—and tried to comfort him; 
But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 


‘Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 


Why God denied him water in the wild. 


She sat a little longer, and he grew 
Ghastly and faint, as if he would have died. 
It was too much for her. She lifted him, 
And bore him farther on, and laid his head 
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Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub ; 

And, shrouding up her face, she went away, 

And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 

Till he should die; and, watching him, she 
mourned : 


“God stay thee in thine agony, my boy! 

I cannot see thee die; I cannot brook 
Upon thy brow to look 

And see death se tle on my cradle joy. 

How have I drunk the light of thy blue eye! 
And could I see thee die? 


“‘T did not dream of this when thou wast straying, 
Like an unbound gazelle, among the flowers ; 
Or whiling the soft hours, 
By the rich gush of water-sources playing, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful and deep. 


“Oh, no! and when I watched by thee the while, 

And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 
And thought of the dark stream 

In my own land of Egypt, the far Nile, 

How prayed I that my father’s land might be 
An heritage for thee ! 


‘““And now the grave for its cold breast hath won 
thee ! 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will 
press ; 
And, oh! my last caress 
Must feel thee cold, for a chill hand is on thee. 
How can I leave my boy so pillowed there 
Upon his clustering hair !”’ 


Water in the Desert. 


The Bible tells us that God heard | 


the voice of the lad, and said unto 
Hagar, . Arise, lift up..the lad, and 


hold fam in, thine: band: for L-will | 


make him a great nation.” And God 
opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went and filled 
the bottle with water, and gave the 
lad drink. 


Then on bent knees with tear and smile at strife, 
Mother and child, they quaffed the liquid life ; 
And stayed to smile, and drank to smile again, 
Till sweet and cheerful seemed the silent plain ; 





'all men, has come to pass. 
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And young leaves dancing on the desert trees 
To the low music of the passing breeze, 


‘| And birds of passage with their homeward wings, 


And fireflies wheeling in their lighted rings, 
And flowers unfolding where the glare was gone, 
Spake but one tale—Hope ever, and hope on! 


Descendants of Ishmael. 


There is a caravan route . from 
Beersheba to Egypt which is trav- 
ersed at the present time. On this 
route there are springs at Lahai-roi, 
about twenty miles southwest of Beer- | 
sheba, which are known to this day 
as Hagar’s Springs, and are associ- 
ated with the scene in the wilderness 
when the well of water was pointed 


/out to the distracted mother and her 


suffering child. The same springs 
are also referred to on some of the 
tablets of Nineveh, which have been 
discovered in recent times, showing 
at least that they were in existence 
at a very early period. 

From the time of Ishmael to the 
present, a nation of which he was 
the founder has inhabited the plains 
of Arabia. The prediction that his 
descendants would be 2 wild race, 
fierce, warlike, bold, and enemies of 
The 
Bedouin Arabs are a unique people. 
They are -childseux-or the. desert. 
They carry the spear and are fierce 
in. manner. Their steeds are the 
fleetest on earth, and all the ancient 
prophecies concerning Ishmael are 
fulfilled in these roving tribes. The 
blood that flowed in the veins of 
Hagar’s son still throbs in the veins 
of the Arab tribes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REBEKAH—THE BRIDE. 


PURPLE ‘haze lay like a‘veil 
over the distant hills of Mes- 
opotamia. The golden corn 

waved gently to and fro as the sweet 
breath of summer softly swept over 
the valley bathed in brilliant sunshine. 
White shone the walls of the city of 
Nahor, seen in the silvery distance; 
while in the foreground was discovered 
a group of graceful palm-trees rearing 
their feathery heads towards the blue 
heaven, and shading with their broad 
green leaves a well of purest water, 
offering rest and repose to the weary 
traveler who wished to drink of the 
waters that reflected in their calm 
bosom the shadows of the gauzy clouds 
flitting at intervals across the other- 
wise clear expanse of an azure sky. 

All dreamy, silent, hot and still, till 
-at length a troop of camels was seen 
winding through the gorge of the 
nearer hills, and slowly approached the 
fountain near the palms; nearer and 
nearer still they came, and the wearied 
animals stretched out their long necks 
as they scented the refreshing water; 
a man had descended from the back of 
one of them, and when the camels had 
fairly reached the fountain caused the 
tired beasts to kneel down and take'the 
rest they needed—for they had come 
from a land far off. 
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While the troop of camels was ap- 
proaching on one side, on the other was 
to be seen a bevy of damsels who, issu- 
ing from the city of Nahor, drew near 
the well to get water for their families. 


‘Their white veils glistened in the sun- 


light, and the glowing colors of their 
garments offered a pleasing contrast 
to the shining green of the grove of 
palms; they balanced their jars grace- 
fully on their heads as they firmly trod 
the ground with their small bare feet. 


Fairest of the Fair. 


One appeared to tower among her 
companions, the fairest where all were 
fair, and reaching the well, she filled 
her pitcher and was returning, when 
the stranger with the camels, who was 
the servant of the Patriarch Abraham, 
and sent by him to seek a wife for his 
son among the daughters of his own 
land, drew near and said to the damsel, 
‘““Let me, I pray thee, drink a little 
water.” She instantly replied, ‘Drink, 
my lord,” and lowering the pitcher she 
balanced it on her well-shaped arm 
after the manner of the East, and gave 
drink to the unknown traveler and also 
to tne camels. 

Then was the servant glad, for this 
ready obedience to his request was the 


‘sign he had asked from the Lord to 
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show the success of his mission; and 
was prepared for the reply to his ques- 
tion as to whose daughter she was, 
when the maiden made answer and 
said she was Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel, and kinsman of the Patriarch. 

Upon this confirmation of his hope 
that he had indeed found the damsel 
he was sent to seek, the servant blessed 
the God of his master Abraham, who 
had led him by the right way, and he 
took earrings of gold, and golden brace- 
lets, and presented them to the maiden; 
who, astonished, bade him welcome, 
and then hastening to her brother 
Laban informed him of the arrival of 
the stranger. 


Laban’s Hearty Welcome. 
When Laban heard the words of his 


fair sister, and saw the bracelets on 
her arms, he lost no time in bidding 
welcome to the messenger, and said, 
“Come in, thou blessed of the Lord!” 
and the servant entered, but would not 
accept of the refreshments offered, till 
he had faithfully delivered his errand, 
and requesting leave to speak, he 
showed unto Laban how he was Abra- 
ham’s servant,and that God had blessed 
his master in the land of the stranger; 
so that he had become richer and richer, 
and possessed of silver and gold, and 
man-servants, and maid-servants, and 
had prospered in all that he had laid 
his hand unto. 

But his wife Sarah, when she died, 
had made him promise he would seek 
a wife for his son Isaac among the 
daughters of her native land, and from 
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amongst her own kindred ; so Abraham 
had sent his servant according to her 
request into the country of Mesopota- 
mia, with the assurance that the Lord 
should go before him, and send his 
angel to be with him that he might | 
prosper in his way. And he had pros- ° 
pered, for as soon as he came near the 
city of Nahor he met Rebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel, whom he now, 
according to the simple manner of the 
times, demanded as a wife for his mas- 
ter’s son. When the servant had done 
speaking, both Laban and Bethuel 
made answer and said, “The thing 
proceeded from the Lord, we cannot 
speak unto thee bad or good: Rebekah 
is before thee, take her and go.” 


A Happy Company. 


Rich and rare were the gifts bestowed 
by Abraham’s messenger on the future 


‘wife of his master’s son, and on her | 


relations, and the evening was passed 
in feasting and rejoicing. ‘The next 
morning, Rebekah, having consented 
to go with Eleazar, departed with her 
nurse who had attended her from in- 
fancy, and left her early home to enter 
upon new and untried scenes, and to 
become the wife of a man whom she 
had never seen, and perhaps had never 
even heard of till that moment; but 
she too felt, like her kindred, that the 
hand of the Lord was upon them, and 
she rose to fulfill her destiny, and de- 
parted with the blessings of her family, 
and with a prophecy shadowed forth 
in the prayer they uttered that “she 
might be the mother of thousands in 
s 
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Israel, and that her children should 
possess the gate of their enemies.” 
Thus did the beautiful Rebekah go 
forth from her father’s house. Strange 
and various must have been her sensa- 
tions as she mounted her camel, and 
the servant took her, and they went 
their way. As the forms of her native 
hills gradually disappeared from her 
wistful gaze, so faded the bright memo- 
ries of her childhood and her youth, 
and of that springtime of life which 
can never, never return, and as in soft 
sorrow she slowly pursued her way. 
Rebekah must have felt one phase of 
her existence had indeed passed by, 
that another was opening upon her, 


and the prospect was fair.and pleasant |, 


to dwell upon ; yet were the simple joys 
of a happy maiden, surrounded by her 
early friends and relatives, suddenly to 
be exchanged for the duties of a wife 
and matron in a new home and among 
a strange people. 


Approach of the Camel Train. 


It was evening when Rebekah and 
her .guide approached Lahai-roi; and 
the quiet hour of the day’s decline in- 
viting to meditation and to prayer, 
Isaac had gone forth into the fields 
alone: and pondering upon his future 
prospects he no doubt prayed that the 
God of his fathers might bless the mes- 
sage of Abraham, and prosper him on 
his errand. 3a 

Whilst thus deep in thought he 
raised his eyes, and beheld the train of 
camels slowly approaching, and he ad- 
vanced to meet his expected bride. At 
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the same instant Rebekah perceiving a . 
man walking in the fields inquired of 
Eleazar who he was, and hearing from 
him that Isaac her future husband stood 
before her, she alighted immediately 
from her camel, and modestly enshroud- 
ing her fair form in the folds of her 
veil, she quietly awaited his greeting. © 


Bride and Bridegroom Meet. 


With affection and respect did Isaac 
receive the beautiful stranger—a pre- 
cious gift from the Lord—and led her 
into his mother’s tent. The thoughts 
of that departed mother, so fondly loved, 
may have caused a momentary cloud to 
dim the brightness of a happy hour, as, 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 

It has ever seemed to me a touching 
incident, that of Isaac at once intro- 
ducing Rebekah into the tent formerly 
occupied by his mother. We can sup- © 
pose that tent preserved with scrupu- 
lous care, just as Sarah left it when 
called away forever from the scenes of 
her earthly home; that tent since her 
death left so silent and deserted, now 
once more gladdened by the form of a 
loved and loving one, who would have 
received from Sarah, if she had been 
alive, many a kindly word of welcome, 
and many a blessing. But the mother’s 


voice was silent; her visible presence 


had passed away from those she loved; 
though perhaps her spirit hovered near 
her children as they stood together side 
by side, and the thoughts of the happy 
dead blessed the home of the living. 
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This affectionate regret for his 
mother’s memory must have been 
grateful to the feelings of the young 
wife; as in the regard and esteem of 
the son she read the future promise of 
a kind and indulgent husband; and 
now for the first time did Isaac feel 


comforted since the death of a parent 


so fondly and truly beloved and la- 
mented. Comforted he might be, and 
was, for her loss, but the memory of a 
good mother can never lose its place in 
the heart of a dutiful and affectionate 
child. However prosperous may be his 
future career, however brightly the sun 
of prosperity may shine on his path- 
way of glory or renown, age will still 
fondly look back to the days that are 
passed, and remembrance hold dear the 
form of that early friend and monitor 
who leaned over his cradle in infancy, 
and who guided him with her counsel, 
and endeavored to point out to him the 
way that leads toa life of pleasantness 
and peace. 


New Joys and Affections. 


Like Rebekah, the first chapter of 
life had closed, and Isaac was about to 
commence upon another, with new feel- 
ings and new affections; and as the 
broad sun “sank down in its tranquil- 
lity,” and the “ gentleness of Heaven ” 
lay on the scene around, they prepared 
to tread side by side the paths of life, 
with the hope and belief that God would 
continue to bless aud prosper that 
union which he had so especially sanc- 
tioned. 

“Time’s shadows like the shuttle 
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flee,” and twenty summers came and 
went ere Rebekah’s name is mentioned 
again—at the birth of her twin sons, 
Ksau and Jacob, destined to become 
fathers of a great nation in ages yet to 
come; and of whom the Lord had in- 
formed Rebekah, “the elder should 
serve the younger ’’—prophetic words, 
which, unfortunately, appear to have 
made but too strong an impression on 
the mind already inclined to show un- 
due favor to Jacob, the younger brother. 
Whether this predilection was openly 
shown in early life the Bible does not 
inform us; but, judging from their 
after conduct, a blind partiality for 
Jacob seems to have been the guiding 
principle of Rebekah’s conduct, which 
led afterwards to greater sin on her 
part, and to heavy sorrow, the conse- 
quence of that sin. 


A Hunter and a Shepherd. 


In the meanwhile, the boys grew to 
man’s estate, and Esau became a cun- 
ning hunter, a man of the field, while 
Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 
tents. In another verse we are in- 
formed that Isaac loved Esau, but Re- 
bekah’s heart clung in fondest affection 
to Jacob; and the mysterious words 
still lingered in her ears, that the elder 
should serve the younger. 

Now it so happened, that one day 
when Jacob had prepared for himself 
a mess of pottage, Esau came in, hun- 
gry and exhausted from hunting. And 
he said to his brother, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with that same red _ pottage, for I 
am faint. Had Jacob, one would think, 
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been possessed of sentiments of affec- 
tion and kindliness towards Esau, he 
would have complied instantly and with 
joy to so simple a request; instead of 
which, actuated by a mean jealousy of 
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his elder brother, and prompted, per- 


haps, by the hope inspired through his | 


mother’s prophecy, he thought this a 


good opportunity of furthering his own | 


views. He therefore answered, that if 
Esau would sell him his birthright, he 
would give him his pottage. 
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Then Esau exclaimed, Behold, I am 
at the point of death, and what profit 
shall this birthright be to me? So 
he sware unto Jacob, and sold his 
birthright, receiving in return the food 


he so much craved: thus, in order to 
gain temporary relief from bodily suf- 
fering, losing forever advantages that 
he had received from Heaven. In this 
transaction both brothers acted from 


equally unworthy motives: Jacob for 


his own ends endeavoring to supersede 
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his brother by an unjust purchase of 
his birthright, and Esau equally to | 
blame for despising that birthright, and 

parting with it at once for the sake of 

instantly satisfying the cravings of his 

appetite. 

When the brothers parted, it could 
not certainly have been with increased 
feelings of love or esteem on either 
side; and Esau, finding himself, per- 
haps, a stranger in his father’s house, | 
led a wandering and nomadic life, till | 
about seven years after the event, we 
find, he married Judith, the daughter 
of a Hittite, thereby causing great anx- 
-jety and grief of mind to his parents, 
Isaac and Rebekah. 


The Favorite Child. 


- The mischief of Rebekah’s undue 
fondness for her younger son began to 
work, and she was soon destined to 
taste of a deeper sorrow in a wrong 
attempt to gain all for the sake of this 
favorite child, by which she in fact lost 
him forever. It came to pass that 
when Isaac was old and his eyes were 
dim so that he could not see, and the 
feebleness of old age warned him of 
the gradual approach of death, though 
he knew not the day when his spirit 
should be recalled to the God of his 
fathers, yet he felt anxious to be pre- 
pared for the summons, and to secure 
the right of succession to the son of 
his love. Doubting may be the inten- 
tion of Rebekah towards that son, he 
called Esau into his presence and de- 
sired him to search for some venison, 
which he loved, and, “make me,” he | 
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said, “ savory meat, and bring it to me 
that I may eat, that my soul may bless 
thee before I die.” 


A Piece of Deception. 


Now it so happened that in a further 
corner of the tent Rebekah overheard 
the words that Isaac spake unto Esau, 
and she hurried immediately to Jacob, 
telling him of his father’s intentions, 
and entreating him to listen to her 
words, and to do that which she was 
about to command. She then desired 
Jacob to kill two kids of the home flock, 
and to make of them as quickly as he 
could savory meat such as his father 
loved, and trusting to his aged parent’s 
blindness, he might thus receive the 
blessing promised unto Esau. 

Jacob, nothing loath to enter upon 
the fraud, yet fearing discovery, re- 
minded his mother that Esau’s skin 
was rough, whilst his own was soft and 
smooth, so that when his father placed 
his hands upon him¢- bless him he 
might at once discover the cheat about 
to be imposed upon him, and thus Jacob 
would receive a curse instead of a bless- 
ing. The ready wit, however, of the 
treacherous wife, at once devised a 
means whereby the threatened defeat of 
her cherished scheme might be averted, 
and saying unto Jacob, “ Upon me be 
the curse, my son, only obey my voice,” 
whilst he went out to prepare the sa- 
vory dish she got ready the skins of 
the kids, and when he returned laid 
them upon the smooth of his neck, and 
on his hands. | 

Thus accoutred, and bearing the 
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savory dish, Jacob presented himself 
within the tent of his venerable father 
with a calm exterior, though his con- 
science must surely have smote him at 
the time when he thought of the deceit- 








ISAAC WEL 
ful act he was about to perpetrate. It 
may have been in faltering tones that 
he exclaimed, “ My father.” Poor old 
Isaac immediately made answer and 
said, “Here am I, who art thou, my 
son?” Growing bolder as he advanced 
in the path of deceit, Jacob did not 
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hesitate to reply that he was Esau, 
Isaac’s first-born; but though old and 
blind, both Rebekah and Jacob had for- 
gotten that the sense of hearing still 
remained to the aged patriarch, and the 
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voice that now struck upon his ear had 
in it a strange sound. So he begged 
his son to draw nearer, and laying his 
trembling hands upon him, the touch 
seemed to reassure him, and saying, 
“ The voice is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands are the hands of Ksau,” he 
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partook ot tne savory dish and drank 
of the wine brought him by his son. 
Then, strengthened and refreshed, 
he called to Jacob to come nearer; the 
spirit of prophecy falling upon him, he 
blessed the future patriarch of Israel, 
and prayed, in the beautiful language 
of Scripture, that “the dew of heaven 


and the fatness of the earth might be | 


his, with plenty of corn and wine; 


that cursed should be every one that” 


cursed him, and blessed those that 
blessed him.” ‘The words, the irrevo- 
cable words were spoken, and Jacob, 
scarcely daring to lift up his eyes, re- 
tired when his aged father had ceased 
speaking, no doubt hastening to inform 
Rebekah of the success of their artifice. 


Grief and Despair. 


Hardly had he left his father’s tent 
when Esau entered, and hastening to 
Isaac’s side, exclaimed, “‘ Let my father 
arise and eat of his son’s venison.” 
Isaac answered, ‘“‘ Who art thou?” and 
when he heard that it was indeed EHsau 
his first-born who now spoke, he was 
greatly troubled, and he trembled ex- 
ceedingly, and informed Esau of what 
had taken place. He cried out, for the 
spirit of God was upon him, “I blessed 
him, yea, and he shall be blessed.” 
Bitter was Esau’s grief, and bitter was 
his despair whilst he implored his 
father to give him too a blessing, and 
said, “ Rightly shall he be called Jacob, 
for he hath supplanted me these two 
times; he took away my birthright, 
and now he has taken my blessing 
also.” 
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That blessing Isaac could not recall, 
for it was the inscrutable will of an all- 
wise Providence that Jacob should thus 
be blessed, blessed in the field, blessed 
in the tent, blessed in his rising up, 
blessed in his lying down, blessed 
through life, and, after passing through 
the refining furnace of affliction, blessed 
through a long eternity. Well might 
Esau exclaim, and exclaim again, Is 
there no blessing left, no, not one for 
me, my father? In all the deep treas- 
ure-house of a father’s love, was there 
not a blessing left for a favorite son ? 
Yes, a blessing did still remain of the 
fatness of the earth, and of the dew of 
heaven, which might yet be the portion 
of the eldest-born, but by his sword 
should he live till that time when he 
might have the dominion, and break 
the yoke of his brother from off his 
neck. 

“To Err is Human.” 

Who can now travel in the far East, 
and wander over the scenes of the de- 
solation of Edom without recalling the 
bitter disappointment of the founder of 
the Arab race, and the sin of the beau- 
tiful mother of Israel? And who can 
ponder over this part of the conduct of 
Rebekah and her son Jacob without 
trembling for the shortcomings of the 
oldest and the best amongst us, even 
those whose good works praise them 
in the gates? If such as these, the 
saints on earth, whose lives have been 
left to us as an example, have thus wo- 
fully erred, where may we be? Oh! 


| let him who thinketh he standeth, take 


heed lest he fall, and let us all pray 
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that the God of Abraham, Isaac, yea, 
and the God of Jacob also, may look 
with a pitying eye on us, and lead us 
as he did the patriarch of old, through 
the changing scenes of this transitory 
life, through sorrow, need, and sick- 
ness, through the last mortal agony, to 
the rest in our heavenly home, where 
neither sin nor sorrowcan find entrance. 


Anger of Esau. 


Alas! for Rebekah—her scheme had 
succeeded it is true, perhaps beyond 
even her expectations, but her sin had 
found her out, and such an act of 
duplicity could not go unpunished by 
the righteous Judge of all the earth. 
Not content with waiting God’s time, 
till he should think fit that the pro- 
phecy concerning her sons should be 
fulfilled, she chose to take the matter 
into her own hands, and by thus “ do- 
ing evil that good might come,” she 
brought down upon herself the just 
anger of the Almighty, in whom alone 
she should have put her trust, patiently 
waiting the issue of the event, know- 
ing that though “heaven and earth 
might pass away, his words could never 
pass away.” 

Burning with anger and vexation, 
Esau went out of the presence of his 
father, vowing vengeance against his de- 
ceitful brother ; and his words, uttered 
in the height of passion, that he would 
slay his brother Jacob, having been re- 
peated to Rebekah, filled her heart with 
dismay and anguish ; and she entreated 
Jacob not to stay where such danger 
threatened, but to flee at once to Haran, 
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to her brother Laban. Her words 
were, “and tarry with him a few days, 
until thy brother’s anger turn away” 
—a few days! Never more was Re 
bekah destined to see the son of her 
love, and little did she think as she 
clasped him in her arms, and bade him 
farewell for a “ few days,” that time for 
her should be no more when next she 
saw her child, for time is not reckoned 


“by days and years in that spirit-land 


whither Rebekah’s soul had fled before 
Jacob returned to his father’s tent. 


The Vision of Angels. 


According to his parent’s wishes the 
future patriarch departed unto Padan- 
Aram, unto Laban, the son of Bethuel, 
and as his mother on the night of his 
departure mourned his absence, with 
tears and self-reproaches, he lay down 
to rest with a stone for his pillow, and 
in his dream saw heaven opened, and 
the bright angels ascending and de- 
scending with messages of love and. 
mercy to mankind, and for the first 
time did he become aware that “in his 
seed were all the nations of the earth 
to be blessed.” With the angels’ song 
lingering in his ears he might well 
arise from that dreamy sleep a wiser 
and a better man. 

For a time Rebekah’s heart was re- 
lieved of its weight of care, feeling no 
longer apprehensive of jee dan- 
ger for her best beloved, but her rest 
was not of long continuance; as find- 
ing that Jacob did not return, new fears 
took possession of her mind, and she 


exclaimed to Isaac, “I am weary of 
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my life, because of the daughters of 
Heth; if Jacob take a wife of the 
daughters of Heth what good shall my 
_ life do me?” See, then, the fresh con- 
sequences of sin. “I am weary of my 
life ”»—that life which had commenced 
under such fair auspices, a happy 
daughter, a beloved and happy wife, 
the wife of a prince among his people, 
the favored servant of the Lord, rich 
in this world’s goods, rich in the hopes 
of a world to come; yet sin had entered 
and poisoned the sweets of life. 


No Mention of Rebekah. 


After this we find no further men- 
tion of Rebekah in the sacred vol- 
ume. We know not the time of her 
death, or the place of her burial, but in 
the 35th chapter of Genesis, we are 
told that Jacob, after his reconciliation 
with his brother Esau, and after many 
years of absence from his family, re- 
joined his father in the plains of 
Mamre, and there Isaac died, being old 
and full of years, and his sons, Hsau and 
Jacob, buried him ; but we look in vain 
for any mention of Rebekah, the beau- 
tiful wife of the patriarch, and the af 
fectionate mother of Israel. Her name 
disappears suddenly from the pages of 
Israel’s history, though her memory is 
still fondly cherished among the de- 
scendants of that same Israel, now 
wanderers, like Esau, over the face of 
the earth, but yet destined, at some 
future day, to taste of the blessings 
promised unto Jacob. 

We see from the history of Rebekah 


that it was not customary in ancient | 


5 
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times for young people to contract mar- 
riages without consulting those older 
than themselves. When Isaac wanted 
a wife Abraham sent his servant to 
find one. What would a young man 
in our day think if, instead of being 
allowed to make his own choice, his 
venerable father should undertake to 
make it for him? Itis said that young 
people always think old ones are fools, 
and they would be very sure to think 
so 1f the old ones were to go around 
hunting up husbands and wives for 
their children, without giving the chil- 
dren any opportunity to me their 
own selection. 


Marriage Engagements. 


So far from this being the custom, 
instances are occurring all the while in 
which the young people take matters 
into their own hands, ask no leave of 
any one and have the whole thing set- 
tled before the parents know anything 
about it. The young believe that they 
can transact such business for them- 
selves better than any one can do it for 
them. Most girls nowadays would 
want at least to have a glimpse of Isaac 
before becoming engaged to him. They 
would not be willing to take their future 
lord simply on the recommendation of 
another. 

No person of common sense would 
expect to form engagements for others ; 
and if this be true, there is a multitude 
of persons who are not blessed with 
common sense. They are in the match- 
making business. ‘They are sure they 
can do better for the young folks than 
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they can do for themselves. They 
have the selections all made—have 
kindly relieved the young people from 
even any serious courtship and have 
planned the whole matter, without even 
imagining that there are certain laws 
of affinity which govern all human 
attachments. 


Unhappy Alliances. 


There is an old saying about oil and 
_ water not uniting. Is there anything 


more supremely ridiculous than some | 


old busybody trying to make two young 
people agree and love one another when 
neither is drawn toward the other, but 
each prefers some one else? This is not 
saying that young persons shculd not 
consult the old. Isaac seems to have 
gotten a very good wife, although she 
had many. grievous failings; and she 
obtained an excellent husband, al- 
though she took him on the word of 
another. It comes to this, that while 


the young are the ones to make their. 


own matches, these should not be defi- 
nitely settled until the fathers and 
mothers, and perhaps others, are con- 
sulted. 

Out of the free choice is sure’ to 
come the best husband and the best 
wife. And the wife may always be a 
power, and a strong helper of the one 
to whom she has given her love and 
life. Washington Irving, whose ele- 
gant diction is but a fitting dress to the 
beauty of his thought, says: “ Nothing 
can be more touching than to behold a 
soft and tender female, who has been 
all weakness and dependence, and alive 
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to every trivial roughness while tread- 
ing the prosperous paths of life, sud- 
denly rising in mental force to be the 
comforter and supporter of her husband 
under misfortune, and abiding with 
unshrinking firmness the bitterest blast 
of adversity.” : 

It is of such a wife that Shakespeare 


would say, “Why man, she is mine 


own; and I as rich in having such a 

jewel, as twenty seas if all their sands» 

were pearl, the water nectar, and the 

rocks pure gold.” And it is of sucha 

wife that the gifted Byron would say, 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life; 


The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray. 


One that Will Wear Well. 


And it was of such a wife doubtless 
that Goldsmith said, “I chose her, as 
she did her wedding-gown, for qualities 
that would wear well.” There is a 
warning, /however, in the history of 
Rebekah. She allowed her fondness 
for one son to obscure that sense of 
duty which she ought to have cherished 
toward the other. There was a selfish 
end to be gained. It was close at hand; 
she did not look into the far future. She 
had not the eye that could trace causes 
to their results. She was willing to do 
evil that good might come, a véry sin- 
gular thing for any one to do, since the 
whole great object of life should be to 
avoid evil altogether. 

How true it is that in all the charac- 
ters of the Bible, the brightest, the most 
illustrious, the most captivating, there 
are imperfections. 


CHAPTER V. 
RACH EIL-THE -BEAU TIFUL. 


HE great Author of our nature 
has wisely and wonderfully 
adapted the various objects 

which successively solicit our  atten- 
tion and engage our pursuit,/to the 
different periods of our life, the differ- 
ent and successive affections of our 
heart, the different stations which we 
have to occupy, and the duties which 
we are bound to perform. Human 
life, in so far as nature predominates 
over it, does not consist of violent and 
sudden transitions, but of calm, gentle, 
imperceptible changes: like the grad- 
ual progress of the day, from the morn- 
ing dawn to meridian splendor; and 
thence gradually back again, to the 
glimmering twilight of the evening, 
and the shades of night. 

Weemerge not at once from infancy 
into manhood; we sink not in a mo- 
ment from manhood into old age. We 
grow, and we decline, without perceiv- 
ing any alteration. Betwixt the giddi- 
ness and inconsideration of childhood, 
and the serious cares and employments 
of mature age, there is a middle and 
an important stage of life, which con- 
nects the two. ‘This is the outgrowth 
of what has gone before, and it is also 
the preparation of what is sure to come. 

And there is a passion happily 
suited to it, which contains and unites 





the spirit of both; a passion which 
blends the vivacity and impetuosity of 
the boy with the gravity and thought- 
fulness of the man: that noble, gen- 
erous passion, which the great God 
has implanted in our nature, to attract, 
unite, and bless mankind; and which, 
therefore, the pen of inspiration has 
not disdained, in its own inimitable 
manner, to describe. It was this pas- 
sion which speedily compensated to 
Jacob the loss of his father’s house, 
and the pains of a tedious journey; 
which sweetened and shortened seven 
long years of hard and mortifying 
servitude; but which, at the same 
time, anticipated both the cares and 
the delights of future life. 


Jacob on his Journey. 


You who are familiar with the his- 
tory in the first chapters of Genesis 
will remember that when Jacob left his 
home to go to another country he was 
blessed with a vision of angels. His 
pillow was a hard stone; his couch 
was the rough ground; his roof was 
the open heaven, yet a troop of angels 
found him and in his dreams he saw 
their fair forms. 

Jacob, cheered and supported by the 
recollection of his vision at Bethel, and 
animated with the hope of a happy 
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meeting with his friends and relations’ the most distinguished, exalted, and 


at Padan-aram, goes on his way rejoic- 
ing; and, guided, protected, and sus- 
tained by an indulgent Providence, he 
arrives in safety. It was that simple, 
innocent and happy age of the world, 


when the chief occupations and enjoy- | 


ments of human nature were seen in 


the shepherd’s life; while, as yet, gold | 
had not settled the price of every other | 


production of the natural world, nor 


determined the importance of all in- | 


tellectual endowments: while as yet, 
commerce had not opened her ten 
thousand channels of luxury, to ener- 
vate, corrupt, and destroy mankind. 


Meeting of Jacob and Rachel. 


Jacob’s conversation with the shep- 
herds of Haran must afford exquisite 
delight to those whose taste, un- 
debauched by the frippery of modern 
manners, and the affectation of cere- 
mony and compliment, can relish the 
honest simplicity of nature, and the 
genuine expression of unaffected, un- 
sophisticated kindness and benevo- 
lence. From them he has the pleasure 
of hearing that his kinsman Laban 
lived in the neighborhood, and was in 
health; and that his daughter Rachel 
was every moment expected to come to 
the watering-place, with her father’s 
flock. 

While they are yet speaking, Ra- 
chel, beautiful as the opening spring, 
and innocent as the lambs she tended, 
draws nigh with her fleecy charge. 


With what admirable propriety and. 
skill do the Holy Seriptures represent. 





amiable female characters, engaged 
in virtuous, humble, useful employ- 
ments! Sarah, baking cakes upon the 
hearth, for the entertainment of her 
husband’s guest; Rebekah, drawing 
water for the daily use of her brother’s 


| family, and the refreshment of the 


weary traveler; and Rachel feeding 
her father’s sheep. O that ye knew, 
fair friends, wherein your true dignity, 
value, and importance consist! They 
consist in being what God from the 
beginning intended you to be, “‘a help- 
meet for man;” not the mere instru- 
ment of his pleasure, nor the silly idol 
of his adoration. 


He Salutes the Damsel. 


Jacob, with the ardor natural to a 
manly spirit, and the zeal of an affec- 
tionate relation, runs up to salute and. 
assist his fair kinswoman. Little 
offices of civility are the natural ex- 
pression of a good and honest heart ; 
they often suggest the first sentiments 
of love, both to those who confer, and 
to those who receive them; and they 
keep love alive after it is kindled. 
The meeting of that day, and Jacob’s 


natural, easy, officious gallantry, in re- 


lieving Rachel, on their very first in- 
terview, of the heaviest part of he 
pastoral task, inspired, I doubt not, 
emotions very different from those 
which the mere force of blood pro- 
duces; and were, I am sure, recollected 
by both, with inexpressible satisfac- 
tion, many a time afterward. 

And ‘little do I know of the female 
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heart, if it would not much rather be 
wooed with the attentions and assidui- 
ties of an agreeable man, than by the 
prudent and disgusting formalities of 
settlements; and deeds, and dowries. 


Difficulties in the Way. 


Rebekah was courted by proxy, with 
presents and promises ; Rachel, by her 
destined husband in person, with the 
looks and the language, and the ser- 
vice of love. Betwixt the union of 
Isaac and Rebekah, that match of 
interest and prudence, no obstacle, ex- 
cept the trifling distance of place, 
interposed; but many difficulties oc- 
curred to retard, to prevent, and to 
mar the union of Jacob and Rachel, 
founded in esteem and prompted by 
affection. They became insensibly at- 
tached to each other. For love does 
not give the first warning of his ap- 
proach to the parties themselves. But 
it did not long escape the penetrating 
selfish eye of the crafty father and 
uncle; who, from the moment he ob- 
serves this growing passion in his 
nephew and daughter, casts about how 
best to convert it to his own advan- 
tage. 

Jacob had frankly told him his 
whole situation, and laid open all his 
heart. He informed him, that he had 
indeed purchased the birthright, and 
obtained the prophetic blessing; but 
that through fear of his brother he had 
been constrained to flee from home, and 
to seek protection in Syria. This was, 
by no means, a situation likely to en- 
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kindness of a worldly mind. An 
empty, nominal birthright, and a bless- 
ing which promised only distant 
wealth, were very slender possessions, 
in the eye of covetous Laban. He 
could ot help comparing the splendid | 
retinue of Eleazer, seeking a wife for 
his master’s son, with the simple ap- 
pearance of Jacob, come a courting 
to his family, with only a staff in his 
hand; and he finds it greatly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. 


Best Service for Nothing. 


But it is the interest of avarice te 
put on at least the appearance of that 
justice which it secretly dreads and 
hates, if not of that generosity which 
it despises. - Jacob had, unsolicited, and 
without a stipulation, hereto rendered 
Laban his best services for nothing. 
Indeed he was thinking of but one 
thing in the world, and that was, how 
to render himself agreeable to his 
amiable cousin. When, therefore, La- 
ban, who must clearly have foreseen 
the answer, under an affected regard 
to the interest of his relation, in-- 
quires into and proposes the condition 
of his future services, he without hesi- 
tation mentions a marriage with his 
younger daughter. And, having no 
marriage portion to give the father, 
as the custom of the times and of the 
country required, he offers, as an 
equivalent, seven years personal ser- 
vitude and labor. 

The proposal is no sooner made than 


accepted. And Laban has the satisfac- 
gage the attention and to procure the | 


tion of at once bethrothing his daugh- 
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ter to wealthy Isaac’s son and heir, 
and of securing for himself the pres- 
ent emolument of Jacob’s labor, care 
and fidelity for seven. good years. 
Thus, the rights of humanity, the 
laws of hospitality, and the ties of blood 
are all made basely to truckle to the 
most sordid and detestable of all hu- 
man passions. And behold, the free- 
born grandson of Abraham sinks into 
abject servitude, and, the worst of all 
servitude, subjection to a near relation. 


Remedy for Vexations. 


But, as every blessing of life has its 
corresponding inconvenience, so every 
evil has its antidote. Jacob is con- 
tented and happy, while his pains and 
fatigue are alleviated by the conver- 
sation of his beloved Rachel; and, 
what is it to him, that the stern, dis- 
contented father frowns and chides, 
so long as the beautiful daughter re- 
ceives him with complacency and 
smiles? He bears with patience and 
cheerfulness the ardor of the meridian 
sun, and the cold, chilling damps of 
the evening, in the hope of that blest 
hour, when tender sympathy shall 
soothe his distresses, and every uneasi- 
ness shall be lulled to rest, in the 
bosom of love. 

In this sweet commerce, the years 
of servitude glide imperceptibly away ; 
and what absence would have rendered 
insupportably long, the presence of 
the beloved object has shortened into 
the appearance of a few days. Such 
is the inconceivable charm of virtuous 
love. “Jacob served seven years for 








Rachel; and they seemed unto him 
but a few days, for the love he had 
to her.” 

Jacob, having faithfully fulfilled his 
part of the covenant, now calls on La- 
ban to fulfill what was incumbent 
upon him. ‘The better to conceal the 
fraud which he was meditating, he 
feigns compliance; and, believing, 
Jacob is amused with all the usual 
ceremonies of a marriage feast. In 
conformity to the custom of those 
eastern nations, the bride was con- 
ducted to the bed of her husband, 
with silence, in darkness, and covered 
from head to foot with a veil; cir- 
cumstances, all of them favorable to 
the wicked, selfish plan, which Laban 
had formed, to detain his son-in-law | 
longer in his service. 


The Wrong Wife. 


Leah is accordingly substituted in 
room of her sister. And he, who by 
subtilty and falsehood stole away the 
blessing intended for his brother, is 
punished for his deceit, by finding a 
Leah where he expected a Rachel. 
He who availed himself of an undue 
advantage to arrive at the right of the 
first-born, has undue advantage taken 
of him in having the first-born put in 
the place of the younger. He who 
could practice upon a father’s blind- | 
ness, though to obtain a laudable end, 
is in his turn practiced upon by a father, 
employing the cover of night to ac- 
complish a very base and unwarrant- 
able purpose. 

Laban was base, treacherous and 
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wicked ; but Heaven is wise, and holy, 
and just. Let the man who dares to 
think of doing evil in the hope that 
good may come, look at Jacob, and 
tremble. ‘The shame, vexation, and 
distress of such a disappointment, are 
more easily imagined than described. 
And, what are all the votaries of sin- 
ful pleasure preparing for themselves ? 
Treasuring up shame and _ sorrow, 
when the delirium of passion is over, 
and the returning light of reason 
awakens them to reflection and re- 
morse. ‘They thought it “to be Ra- 
chel, but in the morning behold it was 
Leah.” 

The next day, as may well be sup- 
posed, exhibited a scene of no pleas- 
ing kind: expostulation, upbraiding, 
and reproach. Laban, as avarice sel- 
dom chooses to avow its real motives, 
endeavors to justify his treachery and 
breach of faith, by a pretended regard 
for the laws and manners of his coun- 
try, which permitted not the younger 
to be given in marriage before the first- 
born. An honest man would have 
given this information when the bar- 
gain was first proposed. It was an in- 
sult, not an indemnification, to pro- 
duce it now when it was too late. 


The Miserly Wretch. 


Mark how easy and flexible the con- 
science of a miser is. Let interest 
blow the gale, from whatever quarter 
it be, and lo, with the rapidity of 
thought, the understanding and con- 
science of the covetous wretch are 


veered round with it!) The man, who 
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last night shuddered at the thought 
of violating a foolish and absurd fash- 
ion of the country is not ashamed, 
the very next morning, to propose 
polygamy and incest ; and to make his 
own children the instruments of them. 
Whence this strange inconsistency ? 
It was for his advantage to adhere to 
the custom of the country, and to 
dispense with the laws of God and 
nature. What does it concern him, 
that disorder and distress are intro- 
duced into his daughter’s family, so 
long as it can anyhow redound to his 
private benefit ? 


Avarice is Quick-sighted. 

If another man have what may be 
called a weak side, avarice is quick- 
sighted as the eagle to discern it, and 
not more penetrating to discover than 
dexterous to convert it to its own 
emolument. Unfortunately, Jacob’s 
infirmity was clear as the sun at noon. 
His unextinguished, unabated passion 
for Rachel was well known to her ra- 
pacious father; who had, with the joy 
which the worldly mind alone can feel, 
seen his flocks multiply and his wealth 
increase, under Jacob’s care. Unsat- 
isfied and insatiable, he builds upon 
this well-known attachment the pro- 
ject of a farther continuation of Jacob’s 
servitude, with all its accumulation of 
riches and consequence. 

The proposal which avarice made 
without a blush, love accepted with 
perhaps too much precipitation. We 
are not framing an apology for Jacob’s 
conduct, but delivering the features of 
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his character, and the lines of his his- 
tory from the sacred record. But this 
much we may venture to affirm, that 
Jacob, left to himself, and to the hon- 
est workings of a heart inspired by the 
love of an estimable object, would never 
have dreamt of a plurality of wives; 
much less of assuming the sister of 


his beloved Rachel, to be her rival in | 


his heart’s sincere affections. 


Jacob Gets his Bride. 


It does not appear, that the solemniz- 
ation of Jacob’s marriage with Rachel, 
was deferred till the expiration of the 
second term of seven years. . Provided 
Laban got sufficient security for 
- performance of the agreement, it was 
indifferent to him when the other got 
possession of the bride. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that he gave way imme- 
diately to Jacob’s wishes ; and the more 
so, that his business was likely to be 
executed with greater fidelity and zeal, 
by a servant and son gratified, in- 
dulged and obliged, than by one soured 
by disappointment, dissatisfied and ir- 
ritated by so much unkindness and 
deceit. 

Behold then Jacob, at length, at the 
summit of his hopes and desires. 
After much delay, through many dif 
ficulties, which have strengthened, not 
extinguished affection, Rachel is at 
last his wife. 

But alas, human life admits not of 
perfect bliss! The seeds of jealousy 
and strife are sown in Jacob’s family. 
The wife who enjoyed the largest share 
of the husband’s affection, is doomed 








to sterility ; the less beloved, is blessed 
with children. Thus a wise and gra- 
cious Providence, by setting one thing 
against another, preserves the prosper- 
ous from pride and insolence, and the 
wretched from despair. 


A Growing Family. 


Twenty years did Isaac and Rebekah 
live in wedlock without a child, though 
the inheritance and succession of all 
Abraham’s wealth and prospects de- 
pended upon it; whereas, the family 
of Jacob, a simple shepherd, earning 
his subsistence ‘by the sweat of his 
brow, the servant of another man, is 
built up and increases apace. The 
good things of life seem, to the super- 
ficial and discontented, to be unequally 
divided; but there is no balance so 
exact as that in which all conditions 
and all events are weighed. The great 
Governor of the world does not indeed 
conform himself, in the dispensations 
of his Providence, to the miscon- 
ceptions and prejudices of  short- 
sighted, erring men; but he is afford- 
ing ignorant, erring men, if they will 
but be attentive, perpetual cause to 
adore and admire his wisdom and jus- 
tice, his mercy and faithfulness. 

Leah bears as fast as the course of 
nature permitted, four sons, one after 
another; and, what is remarkable, not 


|only is the hated wife first honored 
| with being a mother, but with being 


the mother of the two tribes destined 
to the priesthood and to royal dignity ; 
nay, the mother, remotely, of the chosen 
seed; a dignity after which every 
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mother, since the first dawning of the 
promise, eagerly aspired. 

The fruitfulness of her sister vio- 
lently excites Rachel’s envy. The 
partiality of Jacob to her, and all his 
profusion of tenderness, avail her 
nothing. She is unable to suppress 
her chagrin and mortification ; and, in 
the bitterness of her heart, forgets both 
the respect which she owed her hus- 
band, and the submission she ought to 
have paid to the will of God. 


Angry at Last. 


Her vehement complaints, so un- 
reasonable and useless, vexed Jacob 
until he could endure them no longer. 
His anger, we are told, was kindled 
against Rachel. He had been patient, 
forgiving and considerate, but there 
comes a time when the nature that 
can suffer long and still be kind be- 
comes exhausted. 

What! and can the anger of Jacob 
be kindled against his Rachel, his 
first, his only love! to obtain whom he 
cheerfully served fourteen years? My 
fair readers, presume not too far on 
the fondness of the men who love you. 
Be calm, be moderate, be unassuming, 
be reasonable, and you are everything. 
Be arrogant, impetuous, self-sufficient, 
imperious, unreasonable, and you sink 
into nothing. I tremble to think of 
the dreadful length a woman will go to 
gratify her own spleen, and to mortify 
a rival. In truth, she ceases to be a 
female, where certain feminine points 
are to be carried; and the leading, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the sex 
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are lost and sunk in the feelings of the | 
individual. 

Rachel did so strange a thing, and, 
to us, so unaccountable and immoral, 
as to give her handmaid to Jacob for 
a wife. What! the jealous, envious 
Rachel, who found her beloved hus- 
band had already one wife too many, to 
think of throwing another into his 
bosom! But her too happy sister and 
rival is to be mortified; and she cares 
not what pangs it costs her own heart. 
O, gentle friends, you are yourselves 
the framers of your own fortunes. Be 
yourselves, and all will go well. But 
quit the ground on which God and 
nature have placed you, and you are 
indeed to be pitied. 


Right Way to Succeed. 


If I might venture an opinion, not 
altogether unwarranted by the history, 
and which I am convinced by exper- 
ience to be well founded: you much 
oftener lose your object by over-eager- 
ness than by inattention. You may, 
now and then, succeed by address, or 
vehemence, or force; but you will suc- 
ceed more certainly, and much more 
pleasantly by meekness and gentle- 
ness. : 

Thus was Jacob most grievously 
wounded, there, where he was most 
vulnerable; most violently disturbed, 
there, where he promised himself per- 
fect repose. Thus, our heaviest crosses 
arise out of our dearest comforts ; and 
the pursuits of “vanity,” issue in 
“vexation of spirit.” Thus, all things 
conspire to give full assurance to the 
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children of men, “that this is not their 
rest;”’ and invite them to seek “an- 
other country, that is an heavenly, 
where there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain,” 
and ‘“‘God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 


A Delightful Picture. 


There are scenes in this history over 
which we love to linger. The meeting 
between Rachel and Jacob at the 
country well_presents us with a very 
charming picture. Jacob had just had 
his remarkable experience at Bethel. 
Tired and weary, he laid himself down 
torest. He was all alone, yet heaven 
was thinking of him. As soon as it 
was whispered among the angels that 
this lonely traveler had gone forth 
with trouble behind him, and not 
knowing what was before him, they 
began to troop around his dewy couch, 
bringing heaven down to earth. 

Jacob was deeply impressed with 
this scene, and, in token of his grat- 
itude for the help and encouragement 
brought to him by the angels, he 
made a vow. He also took a stone and 
set it for a pillar, What is a little 
singular, he called that one stone God’s 
house, and the place, the gate of 
heaven. No majestic temple, with 
fluted columns and soaring pinnacles, 
is needed to form the house of God. 
The sacred altar may be in the open 
field, and the ceiling may be the star- 
gemmed sky. We can well believe 
that Jacob’s heart was cheered, his 
strength revived, his courage Tre- 
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kindled, his face made to glow with 
hope, while he no longer regretted the 
stern fate that drove him forth from 
his kindred and friends. 

We see him now again on his jour- 
ney, and he comes into a land where 
he is a stranger, but where his name 
is known and his mother’s kindred 
reside. There was no town or village 
for him to visit, nothing for him to see 
but the open fields and the pastures, 
such as had long been familiar to his 
eyes. Yet right there in the open field 
is the spot where his history is to come 
to one of its turning points, which will 
be one of the turning points in the 
history of the world. 


Rachel, the Shepherdess. 
Jacob sees a well and three flocks of 


-sheep lying by it. Out of that well 


shepherds watered their flocks, and 
such watering places were well known 
and were objects of interest in every 
locality where they were found. A 
great stone was upon the well’s mouth. 
It was customary for all the flocks to 
be gathered; then the stone was rolled 
away, the sheep were watered, and the 
stone was again put upon the well’s 
mouth. 

Up to this time Jacob may have had 
no thought of meeting a country maid 
who would become his wife. He asked 
the people at the well, calling them his 
brethren, whence they came. They 
told him they belonged to Haran. Then 
he asked if they knew Laban, the son 
of Nahor, and found that they did. At 
this point Rachel is introduced and be- 
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comes the central figure of the picture. | His emotions were deeply excited and 


They said, “ Rachel his daughter com- 


eth with the sheep.” See her standing | 


there, clad in the costume of the time, 
which is remarkable only for its ease 
and simplicity. 


Beautiful Country Maid. 


The narrative says she was beautiful. 
Can you believe this, you whose charms 
are all put on, you who are “ made up” 
for society functions, you who think 
there can be no beauty except such as 
is feathered out and frizzed? Here 
is a damsel who never heard of style, 
clad in a loose robe, with nothing more 
than sandals on her feet, if indeed she 
has these, sunburned and brown, with 
the dust of the fields sprinkled over 
her, yet she is beautiful. 


Artless Rachel came leading her | 
father’s flock, with no thought that she | 
It | 


was to meet her future husband. 
was all accidental, just by the merest 
chance, yet no providence ever planned 
in heaven was more deliberate and 
designed. When Jacob saw Rachel, 
the daughter of Laban, his mother’s 
brother, he went near and rolled the 
stone away from the well and watered 
the flock. His gallantry was conspic- 
uous and he seems to have had some- 
what of the regard for women which 
we now associate with the most refined 
culture and manners. 

Jacob did more than this: in the 
simplicity of his heart and with an out- 
burst of affection for Rachel prompted 
by the first sight of her, he gave her a 
kiss, and lifted up his voice and wept. 


he doubtless felt that he had fallen upon 
a strange good fortune. He claimed 
relationship at once and told Rachel he 
was Rebekah’s son. Excited and glad- 
dened by the news, she ran and told 
her father. Why does she not have an 
attendant, some servant to do her bid- 
ding, some errand boy to carry her mes- 
sages? She isachild of the open fields, 
a peasant, if you please to call her so, 
a working girl. 


In Praise of Labor. 


Daily she went forth as a shep- 
herdess; by night she rested, only to be 
ready to open her eyes when the rising 
sun opened his. Her occupation was 
a simple one, a humble one, withal a 
wearisome one, and neverended. Many 
have sung the praises of that law of 
labor of which Rachel is a beautiful 
example. Longfellow has done it in 


| these lines: 








Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 


Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made ; 


Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 


And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. 
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It was in the line of labor and duty 
that Rachel met with her good fortune 
and was singled out to be the mother of 
a chosen seed. It was nothing against 
her in the estimation of Jacob that she 
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that Rachel should be his wife, and he 
should serve her father as a kind of 
compensation for receiving her hand in — 
marriage. ‘The statement, which we 
repeat, is strikingly beautiful: “Jacob 


JACOB PROMISING TO SERVE LABAN FOR RACHEL, 


tended the flocks and he had first met 
her by the well in the field. On the 
contrary, perhaps, he considered this a 
strong recommendation in her favor. 
At all events, after he had gone to live 
at the house of Laban, it was arranged 





served seven years for Rachel; and they 
seemed unto him but a few days, for the 
love he had to her.” 


Love shortens time; it shrinks years 
into days and days to moments. Love 
is not like a slave dragging a weary 


! 
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load ; it is the lark that soars and sings 
because it can’t help it. Half love gets 
tired, perhaps, grows peevish and fret- 
ful; a whole love, with all the heart 
enlisted, can run and skip like the 
bounding gazelle and nothing robs it 
of its smile of joy. 


Proof of Genuine Love. 


Seven years’ service for Rachel! Ja- 
cob’s genuine love was shown through 
all those years. He toiled and waited. 
He came near being thwarted and was 
not fairly dealt with; still he toiled and 
waited. The sentiment contained in 
this stanza from the poet Whittier is 
worthy of being carefully studied and 
remembered : 


© power to do ! O baffled will ! 
O prayer and action! ye are one; 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfill 
The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished, with God is done! 
Rachel had her troubles and bereave- 
ments. ‘The children that she desired 
so much were for some wise reason 


withheld, but in the course of time 


she tasted the delights of motherhood, 


and her illustrious son, Joseph, enters 
largely into the history of ancient Is- 
rael. ‘That Rachel was wise always, 
that she made no mistakes, that she 
looked far ahead instead of acting from 
present motives, that no blemishes can 
be discovered upon her character, will 
not be claimed by the most ardent ad- 
mirers of her person and career as de- 
lineated upon the sacred page. 
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After all, what is this but saying 
that she was human? Women are 
sometimes called angels, but this is 
more complimentary than truthful. 
Yet the woman who illustrates the 
strongest traits of human nature, may 
be called an angel of mercy, of charity, 
and may be forward in those gentle 


| qinistries which we are fond of believ- 


ing angels come upon earth to perform. 


Death of Rachel. 


The divine promise and protection 
were renewed to Jacob at Bethel after 
his long and checkered career, and he 
then proceeded on his way, rejoining 
his aged father, Isaac, at Hebron in the 
plains of Mamre. It was during the 
latter part of this journey that Rachel 
died, on the way to Bethlehem, in giv- 
ing birth to Benjamin, Jacob’s twelfth 
son. 

Jacob erected a pillar over her grave 
—the first sepulchral monument on 
record in the Bible. Rachel’s tomb, as 
to the sight of which Moslems, Jews, 
and Christians agree, is a mile anda 
half north of Bethlehem, and two and 
a half miles south of Jerusalem. In 
the seventh century of the Christian 
era the site was occupied by a pillar of 
stones: it is now covered by a square 
stone building with a dome, and within 
it is a tomb. 


What mouldering pile near Ephrath stands alone, 
With dome-shaped top and base of massy stone? 
Rude is the chamber where her bones repose, 
Yet here, ’tis said, fair Rachel’s pillar rose. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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HO is this that with royal 
mien and majestic step issues 
from the palace gate of Mem- 

phis? It is the king’s daughter, all 
glorious within: and the maidens that 
are her attendants keep her company ; 
they go to refresh themselves after the 
scorching heat of a summer’s day in 
the waters of the Nile, and to rest under 
the shadow of the graceful palms. 

The glow of youth is on their fair 
faces and their laughter is merry. 

Let us for a moment pause, and cast 
a glance at the scene around; there. 
flows the mighty river that fertilizes 
the land of Egypt; beyond stretches 
the sandy desert; “to the right hand 
lies vthe “eity) tof the oreati= king,” 
a mass of stupendous buildings and 
stately temples, such as we shall never 
behold again, where flourished in the 
most distant ages the arts and liter- 
ature, where first originated the idea 
of the sublime and grand in archi- 
- tecture, and where first sprung the 
mysteries of science and of art, for 
Egypt is generally acknowledged as 
the mother of all learning. 

At the time of the opening of the 
following sketch, the city presented 
then, as the ruins do now, that peculiar 
style of building seen in no other 


countries, wide and square at the foun- 
8) 
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dation, becoming, after the manner of 
graduated pyramids, narrower and 
narrower as they ascend and lift their 
gigantic proportions to the heavens. 
Obelisks of stupendous height likewise 
ornamented the city, and the air was — 
perfumed by the scent of delicious 
flowers in the numerous gardens. 


The Cradle of Bulrushes. 


We will now follow the steps of the 
Princess as she slowly approaches the 
banks of the river. She has passed 


the form of a young Hebrew maiden, 


listlessly gazing over the wide waters, 
but the royal personage heeds her not, 
for, as she nears the edge of the river, 
her eyes are attracted to something 
among the reeds; she calls to one of 
her attendants, and desires her to 
stretch forth her hand, and to with- 
draw from the flags the object which 
has excited her curiosity. The maiden 
obeys, and at length succeeds in extri- 
cating from its reedy bed an ark or 
cradle of bulrushes, which, upon being 
opened, discovers to the astonished 
eyes of the Princess a sleeping infant. 

The child awoke, and, perceiving the 
faces of strangers, began to weep, then 
lifted its baby arms towards the 
Princess, as if to implore her protec- 
tion. The heart of the daughter of 
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Pharaoh 1s sottened, and, with a look of 
pity, remembering her father’s cruel 
order that all male children shall be 
put to death, she exclaims: ‘“‘ This is 
one of the Hebrews’ children!” and 
the idea of rescuing the child from the 
fate that awaited him at once crossed 
her gentle mind. As she was consid- 
ering the matter, her eye fell on the 
figure of the Hebrew damsel before 
mentioned, who had watched anxiously 
from a distance the whole proceeding, 
and now timidly advanced and asked 
the Princess if she should go and call 
a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she 
_ might nurse the child. The daughter 
of Pharaoh, with another compassion- 
ate glance on the helpless foundling, 
answered “Go,” and the maid went 
and called the child’s mother. 


Hated by Pharaoh. 


We must now go back a little in the 
history and see why this poor babe 
was thus exposed among the rushes in 
so perilous a manner. It appears that 
there had lately risen up a new king 
over Egypt who knew not Joseph and 
who loved not Joseph’s people. It is 
easily to be conceived that this king, 
who came from the distant province of 
Thebes, was likely to look upon the 
Hebrews with distrust, they being 
entire strangers to him, and the occu- 
pation of shepherds was for the Jews 
an additional cause of reproach, for it 
is said in Genesis xlvi. 31: “Every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians.” ‘Thus did the new king 


express to his own subjects his dislike 
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of the Hebrew race: “ Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel are 
more and mightier than we;” and | 
his chief aim from that moment was to 
afflict the nation of the Jews in every 
possible way, and to bring them into 
subjection. 

He therefore made them work as 
slaves in brick and mortar, building 
the treasure cities Pithom and Rame- 
ses, and other splendid edifices. But 
the more he worked and afflicted them 
the more God’s people multiplied and 
grew; till at last the barbarous king 
determined that every male child 
among the Hebrews should be de- 
stroyed; and the order was given. 


Hidden for Three Months. 


There was a man of the house of 
Levi, who had married a daughter of 
the same tribe, and this woman had a 
new-born son, “a goodly child,’ whom 
the tender mother had succeeded in 
concealing from the murderers for 
three months. But finding further 
concealment more and more difficult, 
in her anxiety and despair, she hit 
upon the expedient of hiding her child — 
in an ark of bulrushes, or papyrus, 
among the flags by the river’s side, 
and at the same time took the precau- ~ 
tion of desiring the elder sister of the 
babe, the youthful Miriam, to watch 
by her little brother, “to wit what 
should be done,” intending perhaps 
herself, under cover of the night, to 
remove the child to its home. 

It was thus that Pharaoh’s daughter 
found the infant when she came down 
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to the river to wash herself, and 
Miriam proposed to bring the real 
mother to the Princess as a nurse for 
the child. With what joy must that 
mother have obeyed the summons, 
and hastened to receive the precious 
charge! And the child grew, and she 


brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, | 


and he became her son, and she called 
his name Moses, which signifies 
“saved out of the water.” 


Miriam’s Ready Wit. 

It is pleasing to consider this first 
picture of the young Miriam, carefully 
watching over the fate of her infant 
brother; a task the anxious mother 
would have undertaken herself had 
she not feared that her maternal solici- 


tude might betray her to the passers- | 


by, while the presence of a child, for 
Miriam is supposed to have been about 
ten or twelve years of age, amusing 
herself by the river’s side, would 
scarcely attract attention. How anx- 
iously did Miriam watch the approach 


of the Princess and the discovery of 


the cradle! How beautiful is the affec- 
tionate anxiety of the sister overcom- 
ing all other feelings, and emboldening 
the young maiden to go up straight 
to Pharaoh’s daughter (which, under 
any other circumstances, she would 
have shrunk from doing), to inquire 
“with ready wit, if she should fetch a 
nurse for the child, and then hastening 
to call her own mother ! 

What a touch of nature runs 
through the whole of this sincident, 
and how beautifully is shadowed forth, 
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in her early years, the earnest and en- 
thusiastic character of the prophetess 
of Israel; the devoted sister and com- 
panion of the great and illustrious 
leader of the rescued Hebrews |! 


Smiting an Egyptian. 

It would appear that the young 
Moses early showed himself averse to 
remaining a dependent on the bounty 
of his kind protectress, the Princess of 
Egypt, and the event which occurred | 
shortly after he came to man’s estate, 
of his killing the Egyptian, whom he 
had found ill-treating one of his own 
nation, and Pharaoh’s anger against 


him in consequence, determined Moses 


to flee into the land of Midian, where 
he not only found shelter, but a kindly 
welcome, and became husband to Zip- 
porah, the daughter of Jethro, the 
priest of Midian, and in that country 
probably would have remained had 
not the voice of the Almighty called 
to him out of the burning bush, and 
desired him to return into the land of 
Egypt, to enter upon the mission with 
which God had entrusted him, even. 
the deliverance of Israel from the 
house of bondage. 

Moses obeyed the command of the 
Lord, and returned to the. Egyptian 
court, where he and his brother Aaron 
entreated the king for the people of 
Israel, saying, ‘‘ The God of the He- 
brews hath met with us: let us go, we 
pray thee, three days’ journey into the 
desert, and let us sacrifice unto the 
Lord our God;” but the king would 
not consent, and in consequence of his 
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obstinacy and determination (in spite 
of many promises to the contrary) not 
to allow the Hebrew nation to depart 
and sacrifice to the Lord their God, the 
Almighty, through the agency of 
Moses and Aaron brought about that 
series of miracles which, following one 
another in rapid succession, caused 
such affliction and perplexity to the 
whole of the Ugyptian nation. 


The Plagues of Egypt. 


First, all the waters of Egypt be- 
came blood; then a plague of frogs 
covered the land of Egypt, and came 
up even into the king’s chamber. 
After this the dust of the land became 
lice in man and beast, which plague 
was followed by a swarm of flies, and 
then a murrain among the beasts, so 
that all the cattle of Egypt died; but 
in vain: the king’s heart remained 
hardened, and Moses then stretched 
forth his rod towards heaven, and 
dreadful storms of thunder and hail 
ensued, by which all the Egyptian 
crops were utterly destroyed, and this 
plague was followed by the advance of 
the army of locusts, and then by a 


thick darkness, which covered the 


whole face “of the earth; but’ yet 
king Pharaoh’s heart was hardened 
“so that he would not let the people 
go.” 

Then came the ninth and last deci- 
sive blow; but before that blow fell 
the Hebrews were commanded by God, 
‘through the voice of his servant Moses, 
to hold a feast, each household sepa- 
rately in the congregation of Israel. 
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This feast was named by Moses the 
feast of unleavened bread, in which was 
slain the paschal lamb, type of that — 
Lamb of God who 1500 years after- 
wards was to be slain for the sins of 
the whole world. According to Moses’ 
order, as soon as the lamb was slain 
the Hebrews were to strike with the 
blood the door-posts of their houses, so ° 
that-when God sent forth the destroy- 
ing angel he might pass over the habi- 
tations of the Hebrew families. 
Obedient to the divine command 
they thus received through their great 
leader, each Hebrew family in the dusk 
of the evening kept their solemn feast, 
which they ate “ with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, their staffs in 
their hands, in silence and in haste, for — 
it was the Lord’s passover,” in com- 
memoration of the passing over of the 
angel of death, when his presence dark- 
ened the dwelling of each Egyptian 
family; none escaped that awful night 
—high and low, rich and poor, all fared 
alike, for when the dawn arose on the 
sad morrow, behold in every house lay 
a figure—cold, stiff, motionless, dead, 
and the figure was always the first-born, 
the hope and the pride of the family! 


Awful Destruction. 


No age was spared; there lay the 
tender infant, there the youth of twelve 
or fourteen, there the full-grown man, 
and even in the palace of the king 
there lay also in the sleep of death the 
heir of Egypt’s mighty throne, struck 
down at» the same moment with the 
meanest of his subjects, by the same 
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invisible hand! Well might there be 
heard “a great cry” throughout all the 
land of Egypt, “for there was not a 
house where there was not one dead;” 
and well might the Egyptians be urgent 
for the Hebrews to be sent out of the 
land in all haste, “for they said, we 
shall all be dead men.”’ ‘The Hebrews 
did not wait for further permission, 


they were ready prepared for their | 


march, and had besides, “ borrowed of 
the Egyptians jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment. And the 
Lord gave the people favor in the 
sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
lent unto them such things as they 
required.” 


She Cheers the Hosts of Israel. 


Miriam’s name is not mentioned in 
the commencement of the Exodus, but 
that her presence animated the spirits 
of her people—that she flew with un- 
tiring zeal from family to family, to 
counsel, to comfort, and to guide, there 
. can be no doubt; and that she assisted 
her brothers in every way in her power 
in the arduous task they had to perform 
of leading the hosts of Israel, “a mixed 
multitude six hundred thousand on 
foot that were men, besides children,” 
to the beautiful land of promise. They 
_ were divinely guided in all their jour- 
ney. 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

If the sight of that moving multitude 
by day was striking, what must it have 
been in the solemn stillness of the 
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night, when nothing was heard but the - 
tramp, tramp, tramp, of the marching 
hosts, and nothing seen but the mys- 
terious cloud of fire, where was the 
presence of the Almighty himself, who 
thus led the rescued nation of the Isra- 
elites “‘ through the way of the wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea!” In the mean- 
while “it was told the king of Egypt 
that the people fled: and the heart of 
Pharaoh and his servants was turned 
against the people, and they said, “why 
have we done this, that we have let 
Israel go from serving us?” 


Egypt's Horses and Chariots. 


So the king ‘“‘ made ready his chariot, 
and took his people with him, and six 
hundred chosen chariots, and captains 
over every one of ‘her ” and thus’ 
with his horses and his ‘Chariots did 
the king of Egypt pursue after the 
Israelites, and overtook them as they 
were encamped by the Red Sea. TMhen 
Moses stretched forth his rod of power 
over the waters, and the waters divided - 
and became a wall, “on their right 
hand and on their left;”’ and thus God 
in his mercy made a pathway for his 


ransomed to pass over. - 


- Slowly must the ranks of Israel have 
defiled through the narrow passage 
formed by the retiring waves, but the 
Lord of hosts was their guide; and 
when Pharaoh and his army were pre- 
paring to follow and to seize their prey, 
we are told, “‘ the Lord looked unto the 
hosts of the Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of cloud, and troubled 
the hosts of the Egyptians.” So that, 


| tf 
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awe-struck by that dreadful sight, they | and the whirlpool caused by the meet-' 
were unable to proceed, and all Israel | ing of the divided waters, went down 
got safe to land. into the abyss of darkness Pharaoh, the 


Then again did Moses stretch forth powerful king of Egypt, and. all his 
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his rod over the path through the 
waters: upon which, the Egyptians, 
recovering from their alarm, boldly 
ventured to enter; and back rushed 
the mighty walls, and in the midst of 
the horrid din, the roar of the waves 
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chariots and his horsemen: “there re- 
mained not so much as one of them, | 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore.” 3 
Then sang Moses that glorious ode 
beginning with “I will sing unto the 
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Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously.’ And when he had ended, 
Miriam, the prophetess, took a timbrel 
in her hand, and, followed by the women 
of Israel, their voices thrilled over the 
dark waters of the Red Sea, as one after 
the other, they took up the chorus from 
the men, “Sing ye to the Lard, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and the rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. 


And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 
From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread, 
By joyous voice and sounding timbrel led. 


A Superior Woman. 


And after this exciting scene, of the 
flight, the pursuit, the destruction, of 
the host of Pharaoh, and Moses’ song 
of triumph, with what delight does the 
mind rest on the calm picture presented 
in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, 
verse 27, ““And they came to Elim, 
where were twelve wells of water, and 
three score and ten palm trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters.” 
Repose like this after such spirit-stir- 
ring scenes, reminds one of what it will 
be to us hereafter, when, after passing 

through “life’s fitful’ fever,” we rest 
forever on the peaceful shores of the 
heavenly Canaan, “where we shall 
drink of the wells of water springing 
up into everlasting life.” 

After the passage of the Red Sea, we 
hear little more of the inspired Miriam, 
and that little not so much to her ad- 
vantage as we would wish. ‘This pro- 
phetess of Israel appears to have pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, the gift 
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of a fine and an intelligent mind, and 
of wisdom beyond what is usually 
found in her sex: a most precious gift, 
for its price is beyond the price of rubies: 
but, as in all other blessings of the like 
nature, requiring great circumspection, 
and great discretion in its use.. May 
not this consideration, however, be ap- 
plied more to personal qualifications, 
than to the qualifications of the mind? 
And how apt are we to lay more stress 
upon the former than the latter gift. 


The Best Adornments. 


I would caution all my young read- 
ers, who may possess the charm of 
beauty, to remember that they possess 
at once the most dangerous, as well as 
most fragile of gifts: for whether we 
view beauty in the form of a fair face 
or a lovely flower, it is equally transi- 
tory, for disease at an early age may 
ravage the most perfect countenance, 
as the canker-worm may the flower; 
but the light of an intelligent mind 
burns on brightly to the end, becoming 
in many instances brighter and brighter , 
as it arrives nearer the boundary of life. 
And those of my readers who, despising 
all outward advantages, glory in posses- 
sing talents or cleverness of no com- 
mon order, I would beg to bear in mind 
that they have a still greater responsi- 
bility, as for the use of every talent an 
account will be required, and God looks 
more especially in a woman for the 
adornment of ‘‘a meek and quiet spirit,” 
and for that “charity which thinketh 
no evil and is not puffed up.” 

It is particularly disappointing, after 
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following the bright career of Miriam, 
the first woman we read of in sacred 
history elevated to any high station, to 
find her at last yielding to the weak- 
ness which of all others one would 
have imagined her exalted nature in- 
capable of: namely, a mean jealousy 
of her sister-in-law Zipporah; whom 
Moses had left in the land of Midian, 
but who had afterwards rejoined her 
husband. 

“There is no new thing under the 
sun,’ and verily the world appears the 
same now as in the days of Moses. We 
are all actuated by the like passions, 
guilty of the same weaknesses; and it 
has ever appeared a wonder and regret, 
that sisters-in-law are so seldom sisters 
in affection; that a relationship which 
_ might be so sweet is more often than 
not turned into gall and bitterness. 
There are, of course, bright exceptions 
to this general rule; but is not the con- 
trary too often the case? 


Petty Jealousies. 


Do we not constantly see the young 
wife of some dearly beloved brother, 
brought amongst a family of sisters, 
who, because she may possess too fair 
a face, or too few worldly advantages of 
rank and fortune, meets with only cold- 
ness and restraint, where she had hoped 
to find a welcome and sisterly affection: 
The sisters turn from the new comer in 
coldness, and thus check her natural 
_ feelings of kindness, and produce dis- 
trust; bickerings where there ought to 
have been confidence; and dissension 
_ where harmony alone should reign; 
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and unless 'the poor young sister is 
possessed of a good share of tact and 
patience, and is able to pilot herself 
cleverly through the rocks and shoals 
of family differences, her slight vessel 
may at last be fairly stranded, and the 
consequences fatal to the peace and 
prosverity of the family. 


A Leper White as Snow. 


Aaron appears to have joined with 
Miriam on this occasion, for “ they both 
spake against Moses,” and said, ‘‘ Hath 
the Lord indeed spoken by Moses, hath 
he not also spoken by us?” “And the 
Lord heard it, and the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against them,” and he af- 
flicted Miriam with a grievous leprosy, 
and when Aaron turned and looked at 
Miriam, she was as white as snow. 
Then was the kind heart of Moses 
much grieved for his sister, and he 
earnestly entreated the Lord for her, 
and the Lord hearkened unto the 
prayer, and in seven days Miriam was 
healed of her leprosy. 

With the disease we may likewise 
hope the stain passed away from 
Miriam’s mind, and that her track re- 
mained bright and undimmed to the 
end of her pilgrimage. Like her broth- 
ers, she was not suffered to enter the 
land of promise, for we find that Miriam 
died at Kadesh, shortly before Aaron, 
and was buried there. She died in the 
first month of the fortieth year after 
the Israelites left Egypt. Josephus 
says she was interred with great solem- 
nity, at the charge of the public, and 
that they mourned for her a whole 
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month. Her sepulchre, as Eusebius 
records, was still extant in his time at 
_Kadesh, a small distance-from the city 
of Petra, the capital of Arabia-Petrzea. 
In after ages, among the Jews, the 
memory of the gifted prophetess of Is- 
tael was long remembered, associated 
with that of her illustrious brothers. 
And what says the prophet Micah: 


“ For I brought thee out of the land of | 


Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the 
house of thy servants, and I sent before 
thee Moses, Aaron and Miriam.” 


Not an Ordinary Girl. 


This is the outline of a history that 
is very suggestive. We first see 
Miriam as a mere child, probably 
about twelve years old, but we will not 
pass her by as we would any ordinary 
girl of that age. We cannot tell the 
future; we do not know what is going 
to come to pass, and it is impossible 
for us to say what sort of a career 
awaits this little Hebrew girl. ‘Time, 
however, proves that she is one of the 
most renowned women of the Bible. It 
is never well to think lightly of any 
person, however young or however 
unpromising. 

The celebrated Bobtor Arnold, of 
Rugby, was in the habit of lifting his 
hat when he came into the presence of 
his scholars. Being asked why he did 
it, he said: ‘‘ They are only boys now, 
one in the years to come they will be 
legislators, noblemen and rulers. I 
am taking off my hat to the rulers.” 

There is something fascinating 
about the picture of Moses in his frail 
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bulrush cradle, his mother watching 


near, and his little sister Miriam no 


less interested and anxious than the 
mother. ‘They are the victims of a 
cruel decree, which means death to 
little Moses. ‘There he is, lying in his 
wee lifeboat among the flags by the 
side of the river. There is a conspir- 
acy of love between the mother and 
Miriam to save the life of the little one. 
How many hours or days of anxiety 
they passed we are not told.. We may 
be sure, however, of one thing: they 
did not afterward regret that painful 
watching, that agonizing solicitude. 

How artless, and yet how thought- 
ful, was Miriam’s question when she 
asked the fair Princess of Egypt if she 
should go and call a nurse, having in 
mind all the time what she would do. 
What woman in all the world would be 
so good a nurse to this baby boy as his 
own mother? Miriam knew there was 
one watching with such love and 
trembling anxiety as no other person 
could feel, and she was the one to take 
this babe and save it from death. 


Children Who are Old. 


Even a child can be useful, can be 
the agent for great things, can make 
history that shall change the face of 
the world. Miriam was doing all this 
without knowing it. And she was as 
much of a mother, you might say, as 
was the real mother. Have you never 
seen young girls mothering their little 
brothers and sisters, and showing all 
the care, fidelity and good judgment 
of those far older than themselves— 
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young girl-mothers, endowed to be 
such, by nature, and taking as nat- 
urally to the performance of their 
duties as they do to the sports and 
pastimes that excite and charm them ? 


The Little is often Great. 


A good part of the world goes on 
through the faithful labors and patient 
fidelity of those who are old before 
their time, and mature even in their 
childhood. Great was the service that 
Miriam rendered that day, a service in 
which her character shines. Her spirit 
may be imitated by the young every- 
where, and vast results may attend 
their action. Be assured that there is 
some aim for you and purpose in life. 
You are not merely playing on the 
banks of the river; some royal Princess 
is near and has an errand for you to 
do. It may be one kind of service or 
another, but the value and importance 
of it can be determined only by the 
results. Time will unfold these as it 
does the blossom and the fruit. 

God entrusts to all 
Talents few or many ; 


None so young or small 
That they have not any. 


Though the great and wise 
Have a greater number, 
Yet my one I prize, 
And it must not slumber. 


Little drops of rain 

Bring the springing flowers, 
And I may attain 

Much by little powers. 


Every little mite, 
Every little measure, 
Helps to spread the light, 
Helps to sweli the treasure. 
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Miriam was the oldest of her family, 
and the independent and high position 
derived by her superiority of age, she 
never lost. In the language of the 
Bible, she was “the sister of Aaron,” 
and this is her Biblical distinction. The 
prophet Micah reckons her among the. 
three deliverers of Israel—‘‘I sent 
before thee Moses and Aaron and 
Miriam.” ‘This was a high distinction. 


Maidens in Procession. 


She is the first personage in that. — 
household to whom the prophetic gifts 
are directly ascribed: ‘‘ Miriam the pro- 
phetess,” is her acknowledged title, 
given to her in the fifteenth chapter of 
Exodus. ‘The prophetic power showed. 
itself in her under the same form as 
that which it assumed in the days of 
Samuel and David—poetry accompa- 
nied with music and processions. ‘The 
only instance of this prophetic gift is — 
when, after the passage of the Red Sea, 
she takes her cymbal in her hand, and 
goes forth like the Hebrew maidens in 
later times after a victory, followed by 
the whole female population of Israel, 
also beating their cymbals and striking 
their guitars. 

It does not appear how far the women 
joined in the whole of the song, but the 
opening words are repeated again by 
Miriam herself at the close, in the form — 
of a command to the Hebrew women: 
“She answered them, saying, Sing ye 
to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed glor- 
iously : the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.” See now the little 
sister of Moses, grown to stately woman- 
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hood, the magnetic leader of the women 
of Israel. The child that ran to call 
her mother when Moses was drawn out 
of the water, now sings a song of tri- 
umph over the great victories gained 
by the puny child whose life was saved 
almost by miracle. She stands out in 
proportions as fine as those of Pharaoh’s 
daughter who was royal not merely in 
name, but in heart. 


The Leader was a Woman. 


And see, too, that in the greatest 
events which make up the history of 
Israel, woman is conspicuous and has 
her share. It was not given to any 
man to lead that procession and beat 
- time for the music of victory. The 
most gifted woman among all the peo- 
ple comes forth to lead in the celebra- 
tion of the triumph, and the honor put 
upon her is something that cannot be 
overlooked by any reader of the history 
written in the book of Exodus. Miriam 
led the singing and rejoicing because 
she was best qualified to do it, and so 
woman will always be found at the 
front whenever prepared to hold that 
- position. 

Do not always be expecting to have 
favors conferred upon you. Do not 
think to gain successes to which you 
are not entitled, but which are granted 
you by the male part of creation simply 
because you area woman. Be worthy 
of your honors. Gain them because 
you are entitled to them, and there is 
no power that can withhold them. Make 
your place and fill it, and do not always 
be begging favors at the hands of what 
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is so frequently called the stronger 
Sex. 

Miriam did not always get along 
well with Moses, although she was 
partly instrumental in saving him 
from a watery grave. He was a strong 
character, marked for a great leader, 
had a way of thinking and acting for 
himself, and no woman could stop : 
him. ‘This strong will is what rules 
the world. Moses was determined to 
marry the woman of, his choice. 
Aaron and Miriam were quite willing 
to make the choice for him, more will- 
ing, in fact, than he was to have them 
do it. What a singular notion it is, 
which some people seem to have, that 
they can get married for another! 


Very Hard to Please. 


Miriam took the lead with Aaron in 
the complaint against Moses for his 
marriage with a Cushite. There seems 
to have been on their part.an umnac- 
countable jealousy, and they could not 
refrain from. expressing it. What 
they expected to gain by it, is a ques- 
tion that it would puzzle any one to an- 
swer, just as it would puzzle people at 
the present time to know why objec- 
tion is made to a marriage after it has 
taken place and there is no possibility 
of undoing it. Probably the reason 
for such useless interference is that 
people must say what they think and 
make remarks which afford them an 
infinite relief. 

All the objections of Aaron and 
Miriam made no difference in the do- 
mestic affairs of Moses, but this thing 


’ on Miriam as the chief offender. 
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is written in the Bible just as ten 
thousand other things are written, to 
give us a full and comprehensive idea 
of the character and traits belonging 
to the people of those early times. 


Miriam Honored. 


A stern rebuke was administered in 
front of the sacred tent to both Aaron 
and Miriam. But the punishment fell 
The 
hateful Egyptian leprosy, of which for 
a moment the sign had been seen on 
the hand of her younger brother, 
broke out over the whole person of the 
proud prophetess. How grand was 
her position, and how heavy the blow, 
is implied in the cry of anguish which 
goes up from both her brothers— 
“Alas, my Lord! Let her not be as 
one dead. Heal her now, O God, I 

beseech Thee.” And it is not less 
evident in the silent grief of the na- 
tion: “The people journeyed not till 
Miriam was brought in again,”— 
a saying recorded in the twelfth chap- 
ter of Numbers. 

This stroke and its removal, which 
took place at Hazeroth, formed the 
last public event of Miriam’s life. She 
died at Kadesh toward the close of 
Israel's wanderings, and was buried 
there. Several centuries afterward 
her tomb was shown near Petra. Ac- 
cording to the Jewish tradition, her 
death took place on the new moon 
about the end of our month of Feb- 
ruary, which seems to imply that the 
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anniversary was still observed in the 
time of Josephus. 

The burial, he adds, took place with 
great pomp on a mountain called Zin, 
and the mourning, which lasted, as in 
the case of her brothers, for eet 
days, was closed by the feast of purti- 
fication, through the sacrifice of the 
heifer, the account of which immedi-— 
ately precedes the story of her death. 


Traditions Concerning Her. 


Naturally, around a woman of such 
distinction traditions have gathered. 
According to Josephus, she was mar- 
ried to the famous Hur. Whether 
this be true or not, she was more or 
less a public personage of command- 
ing influence, of strong personality, 
and a crown ap honor to her people. 

She is one of the very few women 
of whom we read during those long 
wanderings of the cline of Israel 
in the desert. The women of Israel _ 
as a whole are often referred to, but 
very seldom is a single woman made 
prominent in the story. 

The fact that so much notice is 
taken of Miriam shows the esteem 
with which she was regarded and how 
much was thought of her by her peo- 
ple. She filled a place and did a work 
that without her would have been a 
painful blank. 

She was well worthy of the honor 
which she received and the affectionate 
respect shown to her memory after her 


| life work was over. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ZIPPORAH—THE WIFE OF MOSES. 


ERODOTUS says of the Assyr- 


ians: “In every village they 


brought together once a year | 


all the young women who were marri- 
ageable, and the public crier, begin- 
ning with the most beautiful, put them 
up at auction, one after another. The 
rich paid ai high price for those who 
pleased them best,, and the money 
raised thus was assigned as:a portion 
to the more homely. ‘These women 
were then put up and assigned to the 
man who was willing to take them 
with the smallest portion. Each man 
was compelled to take the woman to 
wife whom he carried away, and if she 
should ever be divorced, he must re 
fund the money which he received 
with her.” Such is the account given 
by the Greek historian of some of 
the customs of ancient times. 

This made marriage a thing of 
trade, a buying and selling, and we do 
not see where choice or love had any 
part in the transaction. There may 
be those who hold that such alliances 
are as good as any, for Dr. Samuel 
Johnson said: “I believe marriages 
would in general be as happy, and 
often more so, if they were all made 
by the Lord Chancellor, without the 
parties having any choice in the 
matter.”’ 





Whether this be true or not, it is 
certain that many marriages could not 
be more unhappy than they are, and, 


this too, after perhaps a long court- | 


ship, the tenderest expressions of 
affection, pledges the most solemn 
that can be made, and every promise, 
so far as others can see, of a very 
happy married life. How all anticipa- 
tions fail sometimes, as the white blos- 
soms drop from the trees in early 
spring and wither on the ground. 


Not a Happy Marriage. 


I am led into this course of remark 
on account of the impression conveyed 
by the Bible narrative that the marriage 
of Moses was not among the happiest 
on record. He was a strong character 
and as rugged as that Mount Sinai, on 
the summit of which he stood amidst 
clouds shaken by thunder and riven by 
lightning. Moses is never pictured as 
a weak, vacillating, undecided character, 
easily controlled and made to shift as a 
weather-vane turns with every breeze. 
He stands before us like a rock, all 
granite. . 

He had fine feelings and tender sen- 
sibilities, just as the sternest men may 
have, and just as the rock that he smote 
with his rod contained a fountain of 


sweet water; but the circumstances of 
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his life were such, his mission was so| have gone ahead. ‘To be bold, to be 
arduous and difficult, his duties re-| original, to have a great purpose, to 
quired such severity and courage, that | rise to the fulfilment of that purpose, to » 
the milder side of his nature does not | become a man of steel instead of a man. 














u sg 


MOSES BRINGING WATER FROM THE ROCK. 


often appear to us. He is wrapped in | of putty, and do wonders when wonders 

clouds and grandeur. Hewasthe man | are called for—all this is a spectacle 

needed for an occasion, and there was | which we are not apt to meet with along 

no occasion greater than the man. the road of everyday life. Moses was 
Few men are cut out to be leaders; | such a man. 

most men follow as sheep do those that One day in Egypt he saw a petty 
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tyrant who was oppressing a poor Is- 
taelite. It did not take him long to 
make up his mind that this petty 
tyrant would bestow more benefit upon 
others if he were hewn in pieces, than 
he would by practicing his villainous 
tyrannies. Moses smote him in right- 
eous wrath. 


Friend of the Oppressed. 


He had no disposition to be a mur- 
derer, and he certainly had no disposi- 
tion to see a poor weak man suffer at 
the hands of one who was stronger. 
But Moses feared what would be the 
consequences, and, brave as he was, he 
fled. Even courage sometimes runs, 
and if it did not it would simply amount 
to rashness. 

Moses had been brought up in Egypt, 
but just now he thought there were 
better places than Egypt. He sought 
safety and left the country to find a 
home elsewhere. We are told that he 
went to the land of Midian. Midian was 
ason of Abraham and Keturah, and was 
the progenitor of the Midianites, or 
Arabians, dwelling principally in the 
desert north of the peninsula of Arabia. 
Moses went into their land somewhere 
near Mount Sinai, for, having become 
a shepherd to Jethro, the priest of 
Midian, we are told that he led Jethro’s 
flock, “to the back side of the desert, 
and came to the mountain of God, even 
Horeb.” 

It is not a little remarkable that one 
destined to fill so large a place in his- 
tory should be presented to us in such 
a humble occupation. He wears no 
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purple; he rides in no carriage. He 
is plain Moses, a keeper of sheep, a 
servant of the priest of Midian. But, 
however humble the occupation may be, 
a man can show of what stuff he is 
made and whether he is a man at all. 
During those forty years we hear of no 
complaints made by Jethro against this 
humble shepherd, and there is nothing 
which shows that he was not strictly 
faithful, always ready and willing, and — 
one that could be depended upon in 
every emergency. | . 


~ 


The Daughter of Jethro. 


At any rate, Jethro had a high opin- 
ion of him and was not only willing to 
intrust his flocks to his care, but even 
his daughter Zipporah. And Moses 
seems to have had a high estimate of 
Jethro, so that, granting that the daugh- 
ter was worthy of being the wife of a 
man soon to be called to the greatest 
mission of ancient times, there was no 
reason why the marriage should not be 
consummated. It is noticeable that 
Zipporah took Moses and nothing with 
him, for he had nothing. Jethro pos- 
sessed the wealth; he was the owner of 
the flocks; Moses only tended them. 
What patrimony had he to bring? 
What wealth had he to bestow? What 
had he except himself? Zipporah seems 
to have thought that this was enough, 
and so did Jethro. 

It is said that old Themistocles, being 
asked whether he would rather marry 
his daughter to a poor man of merit, 
or to a worthless man of wealth, replied 
that he would prefer a man without 
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riches to riches without a man. It 
would have been nothing against Moses 
had he been ten times as rich as Jethro, 
but as he wasn’t, yet was still Moses, a 
grand man, Zipporah was fortunate. 

The circumstances under which they 
met remind us of the first meeting be- 
tween Jacob and Rachel. After Moses 
suspected that his act in slaying the 
Egyptian had become known, exposing 
him thereby to danger, he fled from the 
face of Pharaoh, we are told, and going 
into the land of Midian, sat down by a 
well. The well was always the rally- 
ing point. It was at a well that Abra- 
ham’s servant met Rebekah. 


Seven Young Women. 


As Moses sat there that day, the 
daughters of Jethro came to draw 
water. ‘They were seven in number, 
reminding one of the patriarchal fami- 
lies, which were not apt to be limited to 
one or two, or even half a dozen chil- 
dren. It was thought in those old days 
that happy was the man who had a 
- numerous progeny. Probably it would 
not have been thought so if all the care, 
trouble and expense had been required 
to rear a child in those days which are 
necessary now in our advanced civil- 
ization, or what is called civilization. 
These daughters of Jethro appear to 
have been self-reliant, wide-awake, in- 
dustrious girls, who were not too gen- 
teel to be engaged in some useful em- 
ployment, even if it were an outdoor 
occupation. Some of the finest faces 
peering through the curtains of history 
are sun-browned and tanned. It is a 
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style of beauty that does not. easily 
fade, and is remarkably wholesome 
while it lasts. Moses did not turn 
away from the well, frightened by this 
bevy of young women. Possibly the 
idea sprang up in his mind at once 
that he might make choice of one of - 
them for his future wife. — 

The shepherds were not very polite, . 
doubtless imagining that, being the 
lords of creation, the daughters even of 
Jethro were intruding, and were laying 
claim to privileges that did not belong 
to them; and so these haughty herds- 
men, with an assumption of grand au- 
thority, drove the young women away ; 
this at once stirred Moses, and he acted 
as if he were ready to slay a Midianite, 
as he had already killed an Egyptian. 


His Gallantry. 


How many shepherds there were we 
do not know, and Moses does not seem 
to have cared. He was gallant enough 
to side with the young women, and he 
“stood up and helped them, and watered 
their flocks.” At the very outset in 
this strange land, he found he could 
make himself useful and be of service 
to those who were worthy. We shall 
not have to go far to find our work if 
we have our eyes open. If we are blind 
and see nothing, we shall not find it. 
by traveling around the globe. 

The daughters of Reuel, or Jethro, 
came to him and he expressed some 
surprise that they had returned so | 
early. They had a remarkable story 
to tell; a stranger, an Egyptian, had 








delivered them out of the hand of the 
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shepherds, and had drawn water 
enough for them, and watered the 
flock. Jethro immediately inquired of 
his daughters where this man was and 
why they had left him. Prompted by 
the customary spirit of hospitality, he 
told them to go and call him that he 

might eat bread. 


Zipporah’s Two Sons. 


Then in a few words we have the 
statement of the second great impor- 
tant event in the life of Moses, the 
first being his rescue from death when 
he was three months old. ‘The short, 
concise statement is: ‘“‘ Moses was con- 
tent to dwell with the man, and he 
gave Moses Zipporah, his daughter.” 
Very likely she was the one chosen 
by Moses himself out of the seven, for 
it is not probable that a man of his in- 
dependent spirit would leave his choice 
to another, or would be imposed upon 
as Jacob was when Laban tried to sat- 
isfy him with Leah instead of Rachel. 
For aught we know the marriage was 
happy in its early stages. At all 
events, Zipporah was blessed with two 
sons, the first of whom Moses called 
Gershom, meaning stranger, ‘“‘ for he 
said, I have been a stranger ina strange 
land.” 

There is one incident in the history 
of Zipporah that requires attention, as 
it serves to illustrate her character. 
She was not a weakling any more than 
Moses was. Her nationality is enough 
to convince us that she was well 
freighted with fire and pugnacity. She 
was a child of the desert, and roamed 
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the fields, had doubtless climbed che 
rugged mounts, and was capable of at- 
tending to her own affairs with an eff- 
ciency that commanded admiration. 
Only such a positive character could 
be looked for from Midian, and al- 
though she does not often appear in 
the Bible history, it is safe to say that 
her influence was felt. In short, she 
possessed strength enough and will 
enough to differ from Moses and pur- 
sue her own independent course. 


‘‘A Bloody Husband Thou Art.” 


On his journey back to Egypt, the 
mysterious incident already referred to 
occurred. The most probable expla- 
nation is that Gershom was struck 
with what seemed to be a mortal ill- 
ness. In some way, not apparent to 
us, this illness was connected by Zip- 
porah with the fact that her son had 
not been circumcised—whether in the 
general neglect of that rite amongst 
the Israelites in Egypt, or in conse- 
quence of his birth in Midian. . 

She instantly performed the rite, 
and threw the sharp instrument, 
stained with the fresh blood, at the 
feet of her husband, exclaiming in the - 
agony of a mother’s anxiety for the 
life of her child— A bloody husband 
thou art to cause the death of my 
son.” ‘Then, when the recovery from 
the illness took place, she exclaims 
again—' A bloody husband still thou 
art, but not so as to cause the child’s 
death, but only to bring about his cir- 
cumcision.” How Zipporah should 
have connected this rite.with the ill. 


, whess of her son is not apparent. 
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_ action, however, shows that she was a 
spirited woman, more remarkable for 
independence and self-reliance than 
for the softer and more amiable qual- 
ities and gentle demeanor which belong 
so naturally to her sex. 


Woman’s Noblest Work. 


Her) 


Such qualities we expect in every | 


woman, and her mission is beautifully 

described by Mrs. Hale in the follow- 

ing lines: 

Woman’s warm heart and gentle hand, in God’s 
eternal plan, 

Were formed to soften, soothe, refine, exalt, and 
comfort man, 

And win from pleasire’s poison cup to life’s 
pure fount above, 

And rule him as the angels rule, by deeds of 
peace and love. 


And so the tender mother lays, on her soft, 

pillowing breast, 

With gentle hand, her infant son, and lulls him 
to his rest, 

And dries his tears, and cheers his smiles, and, 
by her wise control, 

She checks his wayward moods, and wakes the 

-\ seraph in his soul; 

And when life’s work commands him forth, no 
more to dwell with her, 

She points him to the Hand that saved the sink- 
ing mariner, 


And broke the bread for famished men, and bids | 


him trust that stay ; 

And then, her hands, unclasped from his, are 
lifted up to pray. — 

But man could never work alone, and even in 
Eden’s bowers 

He pined for woman’s smile to cheer his task of 
tending flowers ; 

And soon a fair young bride is sought and found 
to bless the youth, 

Who gives, for his protecting hand, her heart of 
love and truth. 

And now his work has higher aims, since she 
its blessings shares ; 

‘And oft her hand will roses strew, where his 
would scatter tares ; 
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And, like a light within a vase, his home en- 
shrines her form, 


| Which brightens o’er his world-tossed mind, tike 


sunshine o’er the storm ; 

And when she pleads in sorrow’s cause, he can- 
not choose but hear, 

And, when her soul with Heaven communes, 
she draws his spirit near. 


And thus they live till age creeps on, or sickness 
lays him low, 

Then will she gird her woman’s heart to bear 
life’s bitterest woe, 

And soothe his pain, and stay his head, and | close 
his dying eyes, 

While praying angel hands may guide his soul 
to Paradise. 


Husband and Wife Separated. 


It seems there was a separation be- 
tween Moses and Zipporah, and she 
and her sons were sent to her father 
Jethro. Good old Jethro, however, did 
not see what advantage there could be 
in the separation of husband and wife. 
He must have been a practical sort of 
man who held to old-fashioned opin- 
ions. Moses was in the wilderness, 
leading the Hebrews toward Canaan, 
and too much occupied probably to 
pay any great attention to his wife 
and sons. | 

Jethro came to Moses where he was 
encamped, bringing with him Zip- 
porah and her two children. Moses 
went out to meet his father-in-law, 
saluted him cordially and kissed him, 
and they asked after the welfare of 
each other. It would seem that the 
principal object of Jethro in making 
this journey was to bring Zipporah to 
her husband. 

Doubtless she had been suffering 
from neglect, as many women do 
whose husbands are very much occu- 
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pied with their affairs. Sometimes, if 
husbands are not occupied in reality 
they contrive to make themselves so, 
finding absence from home the more 
congenial. Here lies one of the causes 
of domestic discord. If a wife must 
live without her husband, why should 
she have one? If she must conduct 
the household and have entire charge 
of the family, be deprived of his com- 
pany and his presence except when it 
may suit him to drop in, why should 
she have a husband at all? 


Cold Neglect. 


There is such a thing undoubtedly 
as being too exacting, and extremely 
jealous of the time and attention which 
men, who are closely occupied, are not 
able to bestow, but it is always evident 
whether the absence and neglect are 
unavoidable or willing. The truth is, 
many husbands and wives might as 
well be separated altogether, with the 
wide ocean between them, as to live in 
constant neglect of one another. They 
could not be sundered more effectually 
if the whole wide continent were be- 
tween them. 

It should, therefore, be the aim of 
every wife and mother to give no occa- 
‘sion for neglect. Let her make the 
jnome bright and attractive. Let her 
shine as the sun does in whose beams 
everything rejoices. You say it is 
hard to do this. Very true, but life 
was never intended to be a playspell. 
There are many hard things that must 
be done. They have been done by 
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others, and they can be done by you. 
To shrink from present duty, to seek 
a bed of down, to try and escape all 
crosses and have only a life of ease 
and pleasure—this is not acting the 
part of a heroine. 


Painted as Angels. 
That every woman should be the 
bright attraction and ornament of 
home, is 


plain enough to every — 


thoughtful mind. Otway exclaims, 


“OQ woman! lovely woman! Nature 
made thee to temper man; we had 
been brutes without you. Angels are 
painted fair to look like you; there is 
in you all that we believe of heaven— 
amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 


God fashioned man from out the common earth, 

But not from earth the woman : so does she, 

Even when fallen, ever bear with her 

Some sign of heaven, some mystic starry light. 

Most gentle is she in all gentle deeds, 3 

In all sweet offices of fireside life ; 

A touch to cool the fevered brow of pain, 

A voice to ease the heavy heart of care: 

Most holy is she, since child Jesus drew 

Life from the sacred circles of her breast. 

Nor this alone, for grappling with her fate 

In ancient days, she buckled armor on, 

And grasped the sword, and sprung the battle- 
bolt, 

And wore the martyr’s scarlet shroud of flame. 


The poet Grahame sums up this 
thought and pays a glowing tribute to 
the angelic ministry of woman : 


‘Tis thine to curb the passions’ madd’ning sway, 
And wipe the mourner’s bitter tear away ; 

’Tis thine to soothe, when hope itself has fled, 
And cheer with angel’s smile the sufferer’s bed ; 
To give to earth its charm, to life its zest ; 

One only task—to bless, and to be blest. 


\ 


resolved to capture it. 


CHAPTER VIII. , 
RAHAB—THE FRIEND OF ISRAEL. 


J JER history is full of interest. 


At the time of the arrival of the | 


Israelites in Canaan, she was 
a young unmarried woman, dwelling 
alone in a house of her own, though 
she had a father and mother and broth- 


ers and sisters living in Jericho. 


Joshua had come with his host and 
was about to enter the promised land. 
He was a great captain, the appointed 


- successor of Moses, and finding the 


city of Jericho directly in his path, he 
Jericho was no 
very great prize, yet it was an obstacle 
in the onward march of the Hebrews, 
and it would not have been good gen- 
eralship to pass by it without bringing 
it into subjection. 


The Crimson Thread. 

Rahab was a well-known merchant 
in Jericho, and probably combined the 
trade of lodging-keeper for wayfaring 
men. She seems also to have been 


engaged in the manufacture of linen 


and the art of dyeing, for which the 
Phoenicians were early famous, since 
we find the flat roof of her house cov- 
ered with stalks of flax put there to 


dry, and a stock of scarlet or crimson 


line in her house: a circumstance which, 
coupled with the mention of Babylonish 
garments in the seventh chapter of 





Joshua as among the spoils of Jericho, 
indicates the existence of a trade which 
was carried on in such articles. 


A Woman Well Informed. 


Her house was situated on the wall, 
pfobably near the town gate, so as to 
be convenient for persons coming in 
and going out of the city. Traders 
coming from Mesopotamia or Egypt 
to Phoenicia, would frequently pass 
through Jericho, situated as it was near 
the fords of the Jordan; and of these, 
many would resort to the house of 
Rahab. Rahab had therefore been 
well informed with regard to the He- 
brews coming out of Egypt and jour- 
neying toward Canaan. 

She had heard of the passage through 
the Red Sea, of the destruction of Si- 
hon and Og, and of the irresistible pro- 
gress of the hosts of Israel. The effect 
upon her mind had been what one would 
not have expected in a person of her 
way of life. It led her to a firm faith 
in Jehovah as the true God, and to the 
conviction that he purposed to give. 
the land of Canaan to the Israelites. 
When, therefore, the two spies sent by 
Joshua came to her house, they found 
themselves under the roof of one who, 
alone probably of the whole population, 


was friendly to their nation. 
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Their coming, however, was quickly 
known; and the king of Jericho, hay- 
ing received information of it while at 
supper, according to Josephus, sent that 
very evening to require her to deliver 
them up. It is very likely that, her 
house being a public one, some one who 
resorted there may have seen and recog- 
nized the spies, and gone off to report 
the matter to the authorities. 


Concealing the Spies. 


_- Joshua had sent these spies to obtain 
information, and as it was important 
that they should return to him without 
being captured, it was extremely for- 
tunate that they found a friend in 
Rahab. 

She became suspicious that the 
king’s officers were on their track, and 
immediately hid the men among the 
flax-stocks which were piled on the 
flat roof of her house, and, on the ar- 
rival of the officers sent to search her 
house, was ready with the story that 
two men, of what country she knew 
not, had, it was true, been to her house, 
but had left it just before the gates were 
shut for the night. If they pursued 
them at once, she added, they would be 
sure to overtake them. 

Picture to yourself Rahab with per- 
fect selfpossession, not even giving a 
look or nod to create suspicion, facing 
the officers of the king, answering all 
their questions, assuring them that the 
men they were seeking had passed on, 
while all the time they are snugly hid- 
den on the roof of her house, wondering 
what is going on below, and whether 
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they will not be caught and made to 
suffer the penalty of their rashness. 
Only a shrewd and clever woman could 
have outwitted the officers of the king. 

Misled by the false information, the 
men started in pursuit to the fords of 
the Jordan, the gates having been 
opened to let them out and immediately 
closed again. When all was quiet, and 
the people were gone to bed, Rahab 
stole up to the house-top, told the spies 
what had happened, assured them of 
her faith in the God of Israel, and her 
confident expectation of the capture of 
the whole land by them; an expecta- 
tion, she added, which was shared by 
her countrymen, and had produced a 
great panic amongst them. 


Helps them to Escape. 


She then told them her plan for their 
escape. It was to let them down by a 
cord from the window of her house 
which looked over the city wall, and 
that they should flee into the mountains 
which bounded the plains of Jericho, 
and lie hid there for three days, by 
which time the pursuers would have 
returned, and the fords of the Jordan 
be opened to them again. She asked, 
in return for her kindness to them, that 
they should promise that when their 
countrymen had taken the city, they 
would spare her life, and the lives of 
her father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and all that belonged to her. 

The men readily consented, and it 
was agreed between them that she 
should hang out her scarlet line at the 
window from which they had escaped, 
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and bring all her family under her 
roof. If any of her kindred went out 
of doors into the street, his blood would 
be upon his own head, and the Israel- 
ites in that case would be guiltless. 
The event proved the wisdom of her 
precautions. The pursuers returned 


to Jericho after a fruitless search, and- 
_ the spies got safe back to the Israel- 


itish camp. The news they brought 
of the terror of the Canaanites doubt- 
less inspired Joshua and Israel with 
fresh courage, and within three days 
of their return the passage of the 
Jordan was effected. 


Ready to Enter Canaan. 


The people who have been plodding 
through the wilderness, who have 
grown tired of their long journey, who 
have sometimes murmured and been on 
the point of rebellion, who have seen 
their great leader die just as they ap- 
proached the land of promise, are now 
ready at last to set their feet upon the 
Canaan they have sought: so long. 
The Jordan is thrilled by their com- 
ing, and stands back to make way for 
them as the populace does at the ap- 
proach of their king, and the Hebrew 
hosts go over like marching conquer- 
OTS: 

True to the promise made to Rahab, 
all her family and kindred were spared 
by Joshua, the strictest orders for this 
having been given before the destruc- 
tion of Jericho; and accordingly before 
the city was burnt, the two spies were 
sent to her house, and they brought 
out her, her father and mother, her 
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brothers and kindred, and placed them 
in safety in the camp of Israel. ‘The 
narrator adds, ‘“‘and she dwelleth in 
Israel unto this day ;” not necessarily 
implying that she was alive at the 
time he wrote, but that the family of ~ 
strangers, of which she was reckoned 
the head, continued to dwell among 
the children of Israel. ‘Their continu- 
ance as a family by themselves was not 
different from that of many others, of 
which accounts are given us in the 
Biblical history. . 

Rahab became the wife of Salmon, 
and the mother of Boaz, Jesse’s grand- 
father. The thought naturally arises 
that Salmon may have been one of 
the spies whose life she saved, and 
that gratitude for so great a benefit 
led, in his case, to a more tender 
passion, and obliterated the memory 
of any past disgrace attaching to her 
name. We are expressly told that the | 
spies we1e young men; and quite likely 
they were prominent persons, as were 
those that were sent out once to spy 
the land on a previous occasion. 


Mother of a Noble Race. 


However this may be, it is certain 
on the authority of St. Matthew, that 
Rahab became the mother of the line 
from which sprang David, and event- 
ually Christ. She was one of four 
women who were named in the ances- 
try of the Messiah. These were’Thamar, 
Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, who were 
all apparently foreigners and mentioned 
for that reason. Here then we have a 
fact, startling at first sight. A woman 
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who had ae reputation of Rahabis an 
ancestress of that royal line along 
which flows the blood that stands for 
human redemption. 


Hope for Outcasts. 


Plainly, what the world sometimes 
condemns, scouts, passes by on the 
other side, has in it wonderful possibil- 
ities. 
lest they ‘should be soiled by contact 
with a poor wretch, an outcast, a foot- 
ball kicked up and down the earth, 
and you turn away with an expression 
very unlovely on your pretty face, but 
_ the poor wretch may possess the grand- 
est elements of character, all asleep and 
ready to be awakened. Do you despise 
- arose because it grows out of the earth ? 
We think too much of surroundings, 
of the past history, of the sin that we 
ourselves might have committed had 
we been in the place of this poor wretch. 
God help you never to forget that in 
every human heart there is a spot that 


can be touched, a life that can be 


aroused, and that it is possible to plant 
there a new character and an immortal 
hope. 

Examples of reclaiming the most 
hardened and hopeless are easily to be 
found, and they are a rebuke to that 
lack of faith which prevents you from 
laboring for the recovery of prodigals 
who are afar off. ‘The Bible tells us of 
the most depraved who were brought 
into a new life, and this same noble 
work of reclaiming the abandoned and 
lost is to-day the brightest glory of 
Christianity. 


You sometimes lift your skirts | 
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Away among the hills which skirt 
the beautiful Muskingum River, there 
lived, some years ago, in a lowly cabin, 
a man and his wife; both of them 
young in years, but the man old in 
sin, the woman a true Christian. 

To this pair a child was given to 
rear; and his mother early taught him 
to i the Saviour’s nanie in prayer; 
while the father, as early, taught and 
even forced him to use that sacred 
name with oaths and blasphemies, and . 
also sought in many other ways to 
harass and afflict his Christian wife. 
All this she felt most keenly; but grace. 
was sufficient; and never did she, by | 
word or look, betray impatience at. 
annoyances, bie treated him as if he 
had been a true man instead of a vile © 
creature in human shape. ; | 


Smiles for Curses. 


When he came home drunk, she 
nursed him as tenderly as if he had 
been sick; if he cursed her, she only 
answered with smiles and blessings; 
and his cruel taunts were met by sub- 
missive silence, or by soft and gentle 
words. Indeed, so patient and cheer- 
ful was she, that her very meekness 
exasperated her husband, until it 


seemed to be his chief business to 


contrive ways to torment her. He 
gave her no rest, but strove to make 
her life a weariness, and drive her 
from that Rock of refuge, that Tower 
of strength, where she so peacefully 
reposed. 

‘There was, He eran one place 
where she could go undisturbed. Be 
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hind their garden-fence was a cluster 
of low bushes, where she often retired 
to pray, and always found a calm and 
safe retreat. 

Thus matters went on, till it seemed 
sometimes as if the trial were too 
much for flesh and blood to bear. But 
the God whom she worshipped and 
trusted was not unmindful of her cries, 
nor forgetful of her prayers; and 
when he had, for his own wise pur- 
poses, suffered her to be buffeted and 
tried sufficiently by that messenger of 
Satan, he wrought deliverance for his 
‘trusting child. 


She was Praying. 

One day, after imparting to the lit- 
tle boy another of his horrible lessons 
in profanity and sin, the miserable 
man, being fired with strong drink, 
and exasperated because he had failed 
to wring from his wife the slightest 
word of murmuring or reproach, de- 
termined to follow her to her hiding- 
place, and learn the secret of her se- 
clusion there, and use it as a fresh 
weapon to afflict and grieve her soul. 
Filled with this purpose, he crept 
stealthily out after her, and drew near 
the consecrated spot. Then he heard 
the voice of his patient, gentle, loving 
wife lifted in supplication to the God 
of heaven. 

A feeling of awe came over the 
_ guilty man, and he stood as if chained 
to the spot, while he heard her plead- 
ing piteously with her heavenly Father 
—not for herself, nor for her own de- 
liverance, but for her poor, precious, 
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helpless little one—that his own fa- © 
ther, his natural protector, should not 
be: permitted: to drag, him. to, that 
perdition to which he himself seemed 
bound. That prayer prevailed on high. 
The lion became as a lamb; and, be- 
fore he left the spot, heaven witnessed 
his solemn resolve to abstain forever 
from the intoxicating cup, and seek 
forgiveness for the many sins which 
he had committed. 


A New-found Joy. 


That resolve was kept; and who 
can tell the joy of the patient, praying 
wife, when the man of blasphemy be- 
came a man of prayer, with a piety as 
marked and a zeal as earnest, as his 
wickedness had been gross and his 
blasphemy notorious. From such a 
scene of new-born joy we would not 
draw the curtain aside. The joy in 
heaven over the returning sinner 
found its counterpart on earth in that 
home which sin had darkened, but 
which grace made glad. 

Notice that Rahab was a Gentile, 
did not belong to the Hebrews, -had 
not journeyed in the wilderness, but 
was rescued with her family and was 
as highly favored as if she had been 
one of the house of Israel. ‘This is 
one of the weightiest facts brought to 
light in Bible history. ‘There are 
blessings which are not exclusive, not 
intended for one race and nation, not 
confined within narrow channels, not 
wrapped up and labeled as belonging 
to any particular class or sect. 

The Jews were in the habit of claim- 
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ing everything for themselves. ‘They 
thought they had a divine right to 
‘what was really intended for all man- 
kind. They wanted nothing to do 
with outside nations except to subdue 
them. “They reached: out right and 
left and laid claim to everything they 
could put their hands on. There was 
no lack of generosity towazd them- 
selves. The Jew was very bountiful 
in taking the gifts of Heaven and be- 
stowing them upon the Jew. He in- 
tended taking excellent care of him- 
self, and looking out for number one 
. even though all other men perished. 


Free as Light and Air. 


The story of Rahab shows what a 
‘mistake is made by holding any ex- 

clusive or narrow view of the blessings 
contained in the Gospel. The water 
that bubbles up from the hillside foun- 
tain and sings its merry way down 
through thicket and meadow, is free. 
Hold your cup; stoop down and drink; 
listen to the rippling song; bathe your 
parched brow in the cool rivulet; it is 
yours, it is everybody’s. We do not 
buy water or sell it, for earth and air 
are full of it; there is an ocean over- 
head. 

Nature makes no charge for light. 
The great round sun sheds it and is 
never exhausted. It comes to us in the 
morning with beauty in its beams. 
Open your eyes and look; behold the 
glories of field and sky. Who is there 
to say you shall not look? Who is 
there to bring in a bill for the light that 

- floods creation, makes every rose beau- 
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tiful and every face radiant with intel- 
ligence and love?! You.do not pay for 
light; it is yours, and you can sit down 
and sun yourself to your heart’s con- 
tent. 

The broad liberal spirit of the Gos- 
pel, the freeness of all its blessings and 
the fact that none, however low and 
degraded, are excluded, are lessons of 


| practical value and lie at the very basis 


of all missionary effort. It has be- 
come quite popular, almost aristocratic, 
in London to go “slumming.” ‘The 
name is very expressive. ‘‘Slum- 
ming’? means carrying on benevolent 
and Christian work in the slums. And 
the slums of London are unsurpassed 
in all the earth for poverty, filth and 
degradation. There are no places lower 
than the slums. 


Working in the Slums. 


Ladies of the greatest gentility, titled 
people and those who belong to the 
nobility, vie with each other in “ slum- 
ming.” Weare not disposed to criticise 
their efforts, nor do we question their 
motives. The object is to reach the 
outcasts and bring them back. There 
may be some who engage in this work 
for the credit they receive and the ap- 
probation and applause it gains from 
onlookers. ‘The principle, however, is 
a right one. There is hope even for 
the slums, and no grander work can be 
given to any man or woman than to 
make the slums understand this very 
thing. 

Angels are not necessarily confined 
to nice houses with glass chandeliers 
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and lace curtains. They do not shrink 3 


from lowly places. The darker the 
spot they visit, the brighter the glow on 
their faces. And you may be an angel 
of mercy if you will believe there is 
hope for the lowest and the most aban- 
doned. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it; 

A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 


Oh, there’s the slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it ; 

Our hands contain the magic wand— 
This life is what we make it. 


Then, here’s to those whose loving hearts 
Shed light and joy about them ; 

Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ne'er had known without them. 


The Victories of Faith. 


The Apostle Paul gives us a list of 
those who became illustrious through 
faith. By faith they overcame the 
world, wrought righteousness, endured 
torments, subdued kingdoms. Rahab, 
the disreputable, wicked Rahab, is one 
of this number, and her name is con- 
spicuous in the bright galaxy where 
those shine whose faith is eulogized in 
glowing terms. 

This woman was not hopeless, not an 
utter outcast, not doomed to despair ; 
she illustrated these beautiful lines, the 
truth of which cannot be doubted: 


The huge, rough stones from out the mine, 
Unsightly and unfair, 

Have veins of purest metal hid 
Beneath the surface there. 

Few rocks so bare but to their heights 
Some tiny moss-plant clings; 

And on the peaks so desolate, 
The sea-bird sits and sings. 

Believe me, too, that rugged souls, 
Beneath their rudeness, hide 
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Much that is beautiful and good— 
We've all our angel side. 


In all there is an inner depth, 
A far-off, secret way, 

Where, through the windows of the soul, 
God sends his smiling ray. 

In every human heart there is 

' A faithful, sounding chord 

That may be struck, unknown to us, 
By some sweet, loving word. 

The wayward will in man may try 
Its softer thoughts to hide— 

Some unexpected tone reveals 
It has an angel side. 


Despised, and lone, and trodden down, 
Dark with the shades of sin, 

Deciphering not those halo-lights 
Which God has lit within ; 

Groping about in endless night, 
Poor, poisoned souls they are, 

Who guess not what life’s meaning is 
Nor dream of heaven afar. 

O that some gentle hand of love 
Their stumbling steps would guide, 

And show them that, amidst it all, 
Life has its angel side! 


Brutal, and mean, and dark enough, 
God knows some natures are; 

But he, compassionate, comes near 

_ And shall we stand afar ? 

Our cruse of oil will not grow less 
If shared with hearty hand ; 

For words of peace and looks of love 
ew natures can withstand. 

Love is the mighty conqueror, 
Love is the beauteous guide, 

Love, with her beaming eyes, can see 
We've all our angel side. 


A Good Investment. 


There is an old saying that a good 
deed never loses its reward. There is 
sure to be a return of some kind, just 


as you scatter the seed in the ground — 


and up comes a harvest. You throw 
the seed away apparently, but it is a 
grand investment to make. ‘The sun 


helps it, the rains help it, and it looks 


out for itself. You get the seed back 
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that you have sown and a great deal 
more with it. We are all sowing and 
reaping. 

Perhaps you think good deeds are 
not always rewarded, that they lie for- 
ever buried, that they are forgotten, 


. that they bear no fruit. Well, if in no 


other way, they satisfy your benevolent 
spirit, bring pleasure to your own heart 
and make your life rich and full, as 
must always be true when we go out of 
ourselves to bestow good things upon 
others. What if you never see the 
fruit? You have it already in your 
own heart and it makes you rich. 


Rahab and her House Spared. 


How was it with this woman Rahab? 
Joshua came thundering against the 
walls of Jericho—came with his loud 
trumpets, the strange rams’ horns that 
made stone buttresses tremble—came 
to shake down the city and walk over 
its ruins. But what about Rahab? 
“She shall live,” says the narrative, 
“ she and all that are with her in the 
house, because she hid the messengers 
that were sent.” Look at her with all 
her family gathered about her! The 
blast of war has not so much as ruffled 
the fringe of her dress. The sound of 
the trumpets that carried terror to the 
doomed city was to her music. Houses 
were demolished and treasures were 
captured, but she was about as well off 
after the battle was over as she was 
before. She had done a good thing, 
she had hid the messengers. 
| Jericho now is hot and smoking. 
The black cloud rolls up to heaven. 
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The fire leaps from dwelling to dwell- 


ing and grows mad with what it feeds 
on. The scene of destruction is vivid 
and startling. All that is in the city 
is destroyed—a universal destruction, 
a victory over the enemies of Israel, 
and yet amidst it all stands Rahab 
with face as calm as a summer morn- 
ing. She and all her house are spared 
by reason of her friendly act toward 
the messengers whom Joshua sent to 
spy out Jericho. . 


A Remarkable Woman. 


Very remarkable is the story of this 
woman—her sin and degradation, her 
faith in the God of Israel, her espous- 
ing the right side against her own 
people, her shrewd deception in carry- | 
ing out her plans, her absolute fidelity 
in keeping her word and then the re- 
ward she gained for befriending the 
people of Israel. It should be said! 
right here that less reproach in those 
days attended one of her character, than ~ 
at the present time, and again, decep- 
tion was a universal thing and seldom, 
if ever, condemned. 

How human is that lineage from 
which the Messiah was born! It is 
not the lineage of angels, but of poor 
frail, erring, human beings like our- 
selves. Weare related to it; it comes 
near and touches us.’ The best, the 
noblest, the one divine character which 
stands out in all the ages of the past, 
comes from an ancestry no better than 
yours or mine. We may look up and 
take courage. It is possible for us to 
overcome every foe and wear a crown. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DEBORAH—THE JUDGE. 


E are now to contemplate 
female genius and talents 
forcing their way to public 

observation, and to everlasting renown: 
eclipsing masculine sagacity and forti- 
tude, and furnishing us withan example 
of generous patriotism and martial 
prowess. We are to contemplate fem1- 
nine warmth and eagerness, blended 
with the dignity and integrity of the 
judgment seat; female spirit, giving 
breath to the bloody trumpet of war, 
directing the movements of the em- 
battled host, waking into sacred, poetic 
rapture, and adapting the joyful strains 
of victory, to the musical sounds of the 
living lyre. 

Israel had now enjoyed a blessed 
repose of fourscore years; and are 
again corrupted by ease and prosperity. 
Their national character and conduct, 
are a striking representation of those 
of many individuals, whom we are 
daily meeting with in the world; who 
are capable of bearing neither pros- 
perity nor adversity; whom it is im- 
possible to serve or to save; who, by 
their perverseness or folly, are perpe- 
tually undoing the kindest’ designs, 
and counteracting the most vigorous 
efforts of their friends in their behalf, 
and whom, at length, friends are con- 


strained to abandon in despair. 
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Hope seems quite extinguished in 
Israel. Not one man of common spirit, 
in the course of twenty years’ oppres- 
sion, appears awakened to a sense of 
his country’s wrongs, and generously 
prompted to hazard his life in removy- 
ing or avenging them. But the cause 
of the Church of God is never to be 
despaired of. Its emblem is “the bush 
burning, but not consumed.” Its motto, 
“cast down, but not destroyed.” 


A Woman Rules the Nation. 


Whither are our eyes, at this time, 
directed to behold the saviour of a sink- 
ing country? We see before us a 
woman; the sacred flame of public 
spirit, smothered and dead in each 
manly breast, yet glows in a female 
bosom ; and the tribunal of judgment, 
deserted by masculine virtue and abil- 
ity, is honorably and usefully filled by 
feminine sensibility, discernment, hon- 
esty and zeal. ‘ And Deborah, a proph- 
etess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged 
Israel at that time.” This is a brief 
statement of the most remarkable fact 
recorded in Hebraic history. 

She was a wife and a mother in Is- 
rael, and such a wife is a crown to her 
husband ; such a mother, the glory and 
pride of her children; but her great, 
her capacious soul, embraced more than 
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her own family, aimed at the happiness 
of thousands, sweetly blended public 
with private virtue. Is it unreasonable 
' to suppose that the discreet and wise 
management of her own household first 
procured her the public notice and 
esteem: and that the prudent deport- 
ment of the matron passed by a na- 
tural and easy transition into the 
sanctity of the prophetess, and the 
gravity and authority of the judge? 
Certain it is, that the reputation which 
is not established on the basis of per- 
sonal goodness, likea house built upon 
the sand, must speedily sink and fall 
to pieces, as it ought. 


Her Solid Virtues. 


The simple dignity of her unad- 
orned, unassuming state, is beautifully 
represented: ‘“ She dwelt under the 
palm-tree of Deborah, between Ramah 
and Beth-el, in Mount Ephraim: and 
the children of Israel came up to her 
for judgment.” Behold a female mind 
exalted above the pageantry and pride 
of external appearance; not deriving 
consequence from the splendor of her 
attire, the charms of her person, or 
the number of her retinue, but from 
the affability of her manners, the pu- 
rity of her character, the sacredness of 
her office, the impartiality of her con- 
duct, the importance of her public ser- 
vices; not wandering from place to 
place, hunting after a little empty ap- 
plause, but sought unto of all Israel 
for her talents and her virtues. 

Her canopy of state was the shade 
of the palm-tree, her rule of judgment 
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| the law and the testimony of the living 
' God; her motive, the inspiration of 


the Almighty; her aim and end, the 
glory of God and the good of her peo- 
ple; her reward, the testimony of a 
good conscience, the respect of a grate- 
ful nation, the admiration of future 
generations, the smiles of approving 
Heaven. What are, compared to these, 
the ermined robe, the ivory sceptre, 
the chair of state, the glittering dia- 
dem or the pomps of fashion ? 


A Great Liberator. 


But alas! what availeth the most 
upright and impartial administration 
of justice among a people enslaved in 
the extreme, groaning under a foreign 
yoke, holding liberty, property and 
life, by the wretched tenure of a ty- 
rant’s caprice? The ardent soul of 
Deborah aspires at nothing short of a 
total emancipation of her bleeding 
country from these inglorious chains. 
And like a true prophetess, she en- 
gages in this noble and generous 
enterprise, not with the zeal of an en- 
thusiast, not in an idle, inactive reliance 
on supernatural assistance ; but in the 
honest confidence of a good cause, the 
diligent use of the most promising 
means and dependence on the blessing 
of Heaven. . 

The character of this illustrious 
heroine grows upon us as we proceed, 
and exhibits a picture of female excel- 
lence, to which her own sex may look 
with emulation and honest pride, and 
all, with admiration and esteem, un- 





mixed with envy. An ordinary woman, 
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in her place, and possessed of her ad- 
vantages, would probably have aimed 
at the sole reputation of having deliv- 


ered her country. But when a military 


operation is to be set on foot for the at- 
tainment of this end, with the modest 
reserve becoming her sex, she satisfies 
herself with advising only. When the 
sword of Israel is to be drawn, let it be 
wielded by manly hands; let Barak 
come in for a share of the danger, the 
labor and the praise. She is to be the 
directing head and he the active hand. 


Few Against Many. 


But what was the broken strength 
of two of the least of the tribes of Is- 
rael? What were ten thousand men, 
to carry an offensive war against a 
power which could employ nine hun- 
dred chariots of iron as part of his 
force? What must have been the 
number of infantry that corresponded 
to this formidable armament? For 
such a handful of men to appear in 
arms was to provoke their own fate, 
not to serve their bleeding country ; it 
was to rouse their haughty oppressors 
into more violent rage and cruelty, not 
to attack them with a probability of 
success. ‘The force called for by the 
prophetess, by divine appointment, was 
thus small, that the glory of all in the 
issue might be ascribed solely to God: 
and it was thus great, to teach man- 
kind, that, as they hope to prosper, 
their own exertions must co-operate 
with the influence of overruling Provi- 
dence. 

Such was either the general despond- 
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ency that prevailed in Israel at that 
dark period, or such the general con- 
fidence reposed in Deborah, that Barak 
accepts the commission given him, and 
consents to head the forces of his coun- 
try into the field, under the express 
condition that their prophetess and 
judge would be his companion and di- 
rectress in the warfare. 


A True Heroine. 


To this she yields a cordial assent, 
and cheerfully engages to take part in 
all that regarded the public service, 
whether counsel or resolution were 
needful to carry it on. She would not, | 
could it with propriety be avoided, be- 
come a leader in arms, but feels no 
reluctance, is ‘conscious of no fear, 
when attending the captain of the 
Lord’s host into “the valley of decis- 
ion.” It is pleasant to observe how the 
manly virtues, properly modified and 
corrected; may be adopted into the 
female character, not only without giv- 
ing offence, but so as to communicate 
the highest satisfaction and win appro- 
bation ; and how, on the other hand, 
the softest of the female graces may, 
without, sinking the manly character, 
without exciting contempt, become a 
shade to the boldest, hardiest, mascu- 
line qualities. 

‘Courage has been reckoned an attri- 
bute peculiar to men; but it is easy to 
conceive it so raised and so expressed 
and so exerted as to be not only par- 
donable in, but highly ornamental to 
woman. “A hen gathering her chick- 
ens under her wings ” is a picture not 
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only of maternal tenderness, but of the 
most undaunted intrepidity. ‘“ A bear 
bereaved of her whelps” is not more 
fierce and more fearless. A mother 
defying the danger of the pestilential 
air which she inhales from her smit- 
ten child; a mother flying as a lion- 
ess on the brutal wretch who dared 
to crush her little darling; how dig- 
nified, what a noble creature she is ! 

A tender virgin stirred up into holy 
indignation at hearing her absent 
friend traduced by the tongue of male- 
volence, forgetting herself for a mo- 
ment, to repel the barbarous insult. O 
it is an act so lovely that it almost de- 
serves to be stamped with the name of 
virtue. To see Deborah quitting her 
seat under the palm-tree, to attend 
Barak to the top of Mount Tabor, 
when the enemies of her God and of 
her country are to be engaged and sub- 
dued; what heart does not catch fire 
from her heroic ardor, what tongue can 
withhold its tribute of praise | 


Equal to the Emergency. 


While Deborah, without hesitation, 
agrees to accompany Barak to the high 
places of the field, by virtue of the 
spirit of prophecy which was found 
upon her, she informs him that the 
glory he should obtain was to suffer 
considerable diminution, not only by 
her participation of it, but also by the 
communication of it to another woman, 
for whom Providence had reserved the 
honor of putting the last hand to this 
arduous undertaking. Indeed, this 
seems to be a crisis in the history of 
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human nature, at which Providence in- 
tended to exhibit the powers of the fe- 
male mind in all their force and all 
their extent; intended to represent the 
sex in every situation that can create 
esteem, inspire love, command respect 
or awaken terror. 

The united spirits and achievements 
of Deborah and Jael, the wife of Heber, 
seem to comprehend the whole compass 
of the feminine character in its more 
extraordinary feelings and exertions ; 
and in displaying the conduct of these 
two individuals rouse our attention to 
the whole sex as the most warm, steady 
and affectionate of friends, or the most 
formidable, dangerous, and determined. 
of enemies. 


Abuse of the Gentler Sex. 


Deborah’s history exposes the folly 
of despising or undervaluing any de- 
scription of our fellow-creatures in the 
lump. All national reflections are 
founded in ignorance and folly; and 
the despisers have often paid dear for 
their insolence and presumption. The 
illiberal abuse so indiscriminately 
poured upon the gentler sex is of the 
same nature. It generally comes from 
men something worse than the worst 
part of womankind. ‘The truly sensi- 
ble and the truly brave entertain far 
better and far more just sentiments of 
female utility and importance in the 
scale of being; and are ever disposed 
to ascribe to female capacity and worth 
more than female modesty and wisdom 
are disposed to assume, or even to re- 
ceive. 
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No good man ever wished to see the 
female character undervalued or de- 
graded; and perhaps very few good 
women have ever violently coveted sta- 
tions and employments which belong 
peculiarly to men. But as nature de 
lights in producing variety, as well as 
uniformity, it is not to be wondered at 
if we sometimes meet with men more 
_ silly, timid and frivolous than the most 
insignificant of the other sex; and on 
the other hand, women as daring, as 
enlightened, as magnanimous, as pub- 
lic-spirited as the first among man- 
kind. The rivalship, however, and 
_ competition of the sexes is altogether 
ridiculous and absurd. Each has its 
distinct, and both have their conjoined 
dignity and usefulness—and mutual 
concession is the truest wisdom in the 
one and in the other. 


Story of Sisera. 


._ Those who are distinguished by 
their rank, their abilities, or their vir- 
tues attract the notice of many observ- 
ers, and create to themselves many 
open and many more secret enemies. 
The history of Sisera, the captain of 
the host of Jabin, king of Canaan, is a 
striking illustration. In him we see 
a man rendered insolent by success, 
intoxicated with prosperity, betrayed 
into disgrace through confidence of 
victory, the dupe of confidence in his 
own strength, and then the victim of 
confidence, equally unwise, in the fidel- 
ity and attachment of a stranger. We 
behold him in the morning, advancing 

to the unequal! conflict at the head of a 


‘thousand to flight.” 
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mighty, and hitherto invincible host; 
in the evening a bleeding corpse, fallen 
ingloriously by the hand of a woman. 

Deborah, the prophetess of Israel, 
having transfused the patriotic ardor 
of her soul into Barak, not only directs 
him what he should do, but offers her- 
self as the companion of the expedi- 
tion which she had planned. With ten 
thousand men of the tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphthali under his command, 
Barak takes possession of Mount 
Tabor, meaning to act only on the 
defensive till Providence should point 
out an occasion of acting to advantage. 
The rashness and impetuosity of Sis- 
era soon presented him with such an 
opportunity. Enraged to think that 
an enemy so often discomfited, so long 
oppressed, so broken by calamity 
should presume to make head against 
their lordly masters, he collects the 
whole of his vast strength and invests 
the mountain, determined to crush the 
puny insurrection at one blow. 


One Chases a Thousand. 


The sagacious judge and divinely 
inspired prophetess of Israel observes 
the season to be favorable, observes 
that the unwieldy army of the Canaan- 
ites was ready to fall in pieces by its 
own weight, that their vain confidence 
was destroying them, and that, above 
all, Heaven was propitious. She gives 
the signal of attack, and lo, “one 
chases a thousand, and ten put ten 
The cause was 
of God, and it prospers; and the 
mighty hand and outstretched arm of 
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Jehovah once more assists Israel into 
liberty. 

Whatever praise is to be ascribed to 
the conduct of Barak on this occasion, 
and to the intrepidity of his little 
army, it is evident, from some expres- 
sions in the song of praise, composed 
in celebration of the victory, that the 
defeat of the Canaanites was, in part 
at least, miraculous. “They fought 
from heaven.” ‘The stars in their 
courses,” it is said, “fought against 
Sisera.” By “the stars” some inter- 
preters understand “the angels of 
God,” who are sometimes designated 
by that name. Josephus takes the 
words in a different sense, and affirms 
that an extraordinary storm of rain, 
mixed with hail, blinded the eyes of 
the Canaanites and drove back the 
darts upon their own heads. 


The Victory Complete. 


The Rabbins, with still less appear- 
ance of probability, allege, that cer- 
tain constellations of a pestilential in- 
fluence consumed the army of Sisera, 
burned them up with thirst, and drove 
them for refreshment to the brook 
Kishon, where they were met in a lan- 
guid, enfeebled state, by the troops of 
Deborah and Barak, and put to the 
sword. ‘The expedition from first to 
last, was without controversy con- 
ducted and crowned by the hand of 
Providence. But the narration of the 
event, on the sacred page, is too gen- 
eral and concise, to enable us to pro- 
nounce with confidence, where the pro- 
vince of human sagacity and valor 
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ended; and where the interposition of 
Heaven began. 

However it were, the victory was 
complete; the enemy was totally 
routed and put to the edge of the 
sword; the commander-in-chief alone 
escapes the universal carnage of the 
field; and he, who a little before had 
nine hundred chariots of iron at his 
disposal, sees himself stripped of all, 
and is constrained to consult his safety 
by flight. A prince without subjects, 
and a general without an army, shrink 
into poor, wretched, solitary individ- 
uals, the more to be pitied, from the 
giddy height whence they have fallen. 


‘Sisera Tries to Escape. 


The history drops the myriads 
which composed the army of Sisera, 
into a silent grave; and pursues the 
sad tale of the unhappy man himself 
up to his tragical death. Seeing his 
army slaughtered and put to flight, 
and himself in danger of falling into 
the hands of triumphant Israel, he 
alights from his chariot, and flees 
away on foot. “ How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war per- 
ished?” What a sad reverse, within 
the compass of one short day! And 
to such reverses hee life is eter- 
nally liable. 

Behold the mighty Sisera weary and 
faint with thirst, without one, of so 
many thousands, to assist or comfort 
his flight, seeking refuge from his pur- 
suers in the tents of an allied power, 
Heber the Kenite. 

By looking back to the book of 
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Numopers, we find that Hobab, the son 
of Raguel or Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses, had left his native residence, 
to attend the camp of Israel as their 
guide through the wilderness, and had 
been persuaded by Moses, his brother- 
in-law, to cast in his lot among that 
people, upon a solemn assurance, that, 
on their settlement in Canaan, he, and 
his family, and descendants, should 
share in the fruits of victory, and ob- 
tain a portion-in the land promised to 
the «children of “Abraham, - This ac- 
counts for our finding them estab- 
lished, at such a distance of time, in 
the border of Kedesh Naphtali. On 
the invasion of the country, however, 
by Jabin, at that time king of Canaan, 
-we find them observing a strict neu- 
trality. “There was peace between 
Jabin the king of Hazor, and the house 
of Heber the Kenite.” 


A Woman’s Strategy. 


In the confidence of this, Sisera be- 
takes himself to the Kenite for pro- 
tection; and is received by Jael, the 
wife of Heber, with every mark of hu- 
manity and respect, due to a great 
man, and a friend, in distress. She 
brings him milk to quench his thirst, 
covers him carefully up in her own 
tent to repose himself from the vexa- 
tion and fatigue of that disastrous day, 
and to conceal him from the pursuit ot 
Barak. She promises inviolably to 
keep secret the place of his conceal- 
ment; and relying on that promise, 
weary and worn out, he falls into a 
profound sleep. Jael avails herself or 
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his defenceless situation, and seizing 
such arms as were at hand, a hammer 
and one of the pins or nails used in 
stretching out the tent, she transfixes 
the head of the unhappy sleeper as he 
lay along, and with redoubled blows 
fastens the bleeding temples to the 
ground. | 
Such was the inglorious end of 2 
man, on whom that morning’s sun had 
risen with a smiling aspect; who 
awoke from sleep in the possession of 
all that royal favor could bestow, all 
that sovereign power could compel, all 
that flattering hope could promise. 


Deeds that Cannot be Excused. 


The conduct of Jael, considered by 
itself, is a horrid complication of all 
that is base and detestable in human 
nature; an infamous violation of sacred 
truth; a daring infringement of the 
law of nature and nations; a flagrant 
breach of the laws of hospitality; the 
vilest degradation of her character as 
a woman; the most barbarous exhibi- 
tion of a little mind, enjoying the 
triumph over unsuspecting credulity 
and defenceless misery. 

Into what dreadful extremes it is 
possible torush. Time must have been 
when the idea of shedding the blood of 
another would have chilled the blood 
of Jael. What must it have cost her to 
have overcome the timidity, the tender- 
ness, the compassion of her sex? But 
being once overcome, each gentle, femi- 
nine passion is lulled asleep, and frantic 
zeal or demoniac. revenge alone is 
awake. What beast of prey so savage 
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and unrelenting as a human being 
destitute of pity! How easily the best 
things degenerate into the worst, and 
of what’ importance it is to guard 
against the first deviation from the 
simple and direct path. 


Deborah’s Song of Triumph. 


The triumph of Israel was celebra- 
ted by a song, one of the most striking 
passages in the Bible. On a favored 
few has been conferred the combined 
glory of acting nobly, and writing well ; 
of serving their own day and genera- 
tion with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their country, and of 
transmitting useful information to re- 
gions remote and generations unborn. 
On the list of those illustrious few, 
stands with distinguished honor, the 
name of Deborah, the judge, the pro- 
phetess, the sweet singer of Israel; 
and it is with exultation we observe 
the most dignified, arduous, and im- 
portant stations of human life filled 
with reputation by a woman ; a woman, 
who first, with resolution and intrepi- 
dity, saved her country in the hour of 
danger and distress, and ruled it with 
wisdom and equity; and then recorded 
her own achievements in strains which 
must be held in admiration, so long as 
good taste and the love of virtue exist 
in the world. 

The time is marked, when this tri- 
umphant anthem was first composed 
and: sung.’ “On thatoday:” lt Had 
been a day of danger, anxiety, and 
fatigue: a day of vengeance upon the 
insulting foe, a day of mutual con- 
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gratulation and rejoicing; but ill had 
Israel deserved such a victory, and 
shamefully had Deborah improved it, 
if either the emotions of joy or of 
revenge had excluded those of gratt- 
tude and love. The tongue of Deborah, 
like the pen of a ready writer, dictates. 
“acceptable words” to the thousands 
of her people; she cannot think of 
repose, till the evening sacrifice of 
praise be offered up, and from the 
abundance of the heart, overflowing 
with joy, the mouth speaketh. 


Gratitude for Deliverance. 


She turns a weeping eye to the 
recent miseries of her yet bleeding 
country, and summons her compatriots 
to gratitude and joy, for the deliver- 
ance of that day, from the recollection 
of the cruel restraints under which 
they so lately lived, and the calamities 
which they endured: and she rises 
into holy rapture at the thought, that 
a gracious Providence had not only 
wrought salvation for his people, but 
made her the blessed instrument of 
effecting it. But in recalling the 
memory of former evils, in order to 
awaken holy joy, she fails not to trace 
those evils up to their proper source, 
in order to excite holy sorrow and con- 
trition: ‘“‘’They chose new gods; then 
was war in the gates: was there a — 
shield or spear seen among forty thou- 
sand in Israel ?” 

The great object of the prophetess 
is to impress this everlasting and un- 
changeable truth, that sin is the ruin 
of any nation, and that salvation is of 
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the Lord. The moment a new god is 
set up, behold a new enemy is in the 
gate. That instant the idol is pulled 
down, the hope of Israel revives. The 
poetic question of Deborah, “was there 
a shield or spear seen among forty 
thousand in Israel?” expresses the 
highest degree of political dejection 
and distress; and represents the in- 


sulting foe, as not only filling all their | 


borders with present consternation, but 
also, undermining all their hope for 
the time to come; stripping them of 
every kind of armor both for defence 
and attack ; to such a degree that not 


one man out of forty thousand was 
furnished for the field. 


A New Thing in the Earth. 


Deborah suggests, but not in the 
spirit of self-confidence, that when God 
did appear for his people, he did it, not 
by kindling martial ardor and resent- 
ment in manly bosoms, by putting the 
machine in motion in the usual way; 
but by creating a new thing in the 
earth; by endowing a woman with more 
than manly sagacity and resolution; by 
making a woman the life and soul of a 
sinking nation; that God himself might 
have the undivided praise. ‘‘ The Lord 
made me have dominion over the 
anighty.” Is it not somewhat remark- 
able, that Deborah is only once de- 
scribed as the wzfe of Lapidoth, whereas 
Barak is repeatedly, both in history and 
in song, brought forward as the soz of 
such a father? 

Is it to mark the base degeneracy of 
israel at this period, all masculine 
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virtue extinguished, and importance 
sunk; the only trace of the existence 
of the man, that he was the husband 
of such a woman? ‘The repetition of 
this relation, therefore, may have been 
omitted, because it would have reflected 
reiterated disgrace upon the one, with- 
out adding much to, perhaps somewhat 
detracting from, the glory of the other. 
Whereas the blazoning of a son’s 
praise, instead of detracting from, is 
the most gratifying addition to a fa- 
ther's honor and pardonable pride. 


Light in Darkness. 


Next to the great Lord of nature 
himself, who is, 








to us invisible, 

Or dimly seen, in these his lowest works; 
that glorious creature of his power, the 
sun, is the most striking and impressive 
of all objects. And poets of every de- 
scription have enriched and ennobled 
their compositions by allusions to the 
glorious orb of day, “of this great 
world the eye and soul,” as the bright- 
est inanimate image of Deity here 
below, the fountain of light, the dis- 
penser of vital warmth, the parent of 
joy. ‘The inspired sacred writers have 
likewise happily employed it to repre- 
sent the most glorious animated image 
of God in our world, a wise and good 
man “ going from strength to strength;” 
shining as a light in a dark place; si- 
lently, without expectation of return, 
without upbraiding, in an unceasing 
revolution of diffusing happiness ; aim- 
ing at resemblance to his Creator by 
becoming a god to his fellow-creatures. 
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It is thus that Deborah concludes her 
song; with a warm effusion of faith, 
and hope, and desire, that righteous- 
ness might abound and increase, that 
good men might be in succession raised 
up, each in his day a light to his coun- 
try, to mankind; “going forth as the 
sun in his might,” from lustre to still 
higher lustre, from usefulness to use- 
fulness, without diminution, and with- 
out end. By the same simple but 
powerful imagery, the wise man repre- 
sents the progress of true goodness; 
“the path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” And Wisdom itself 
by a similar suggestion animates the 
zeal and supports the industry of those 
who are to teach his religion to the 
nations of the earth: ‘“ Ye are the light 
of the world. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” - 


Liberty and Peace Restored. 


To the whole song is affixed a his- 
torical note, short indeed, but highly 
interesting and important; “And the 
land had rest forty years.” This is 
the noblest eulogium of Deborah, the 
most honorable display of her talents 
and virtues. Ifthere be feelings worthy 
of envy, they are those of this exalted 
woman, on reflecting that God had 
honored her to restore liberty and peace 
to her country; and to establish such 
a system of administration of justice, 
of civil government, of military disci- 
pline, and of religious worship, as pre- 








served the pub_c tranquillity for forty 
years. How effectually may every 
individual serve the community! Of 
what importance, then, is even the 
meanest individual! How lasting and 
how extensive is the influence of real 
worth ! 
every man may be a public blessing, 
may become a saviour of his country 
—by cultivating the private virtues of 
the man and the Christian. 


How to Account for It. 


The battle celebrated in Deborah’s 
song ranks next in importance to that 
of Bethhoron, where Joshua defeated 
the five kings that warred against 
Gibeon. It was, therefore, worthily a 
theme of rejoicing on the part of De- 
borah and her general. Although we 
turn with a certain feeling of horror 
and surprise from Deborah’s praise of 
the treacherous and deadly act of Jael, 
and her mockery, also, of a mother’s 


grief, it must be remembered that 


“Deborah, though a prophetess, was 
enlightened with only a small portion 
of the divine light, saw clearly but for 
a little way, and beyond that the dark- 
ness of the time rested upon he 
vision.” 

As observed by another writer, “Such 
cruelty, treachery, and blood-thirsty tri- 
umph were but the dark background of 
the patriotism and religious devotion 
which strengthened the heroes of Israel 
to make the heaviest sacrifices, and to 
brave death itself, in the cause of thei: 
people and their people’s God.” 

Mr. Dudley Jackson has given us a 


There is one way in which . 
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striking picture in verse of the triumph 
of the army of Israel and the valiant 
leadership of Deborah. The poem em- 
bodies the sentiment of the song of 
victory : 


Wake, Deborah! wake; and thou, Barak! arise, 

And swell the proud chorus which gladdens the 
skies : 

Attend, O ye kings, and ye princes, give ear ! 

I, Deborah, speak, but Jehovah is near. 


O Lord, it was Thou with Thy people didst ride, 

When they conquering burst from rough Edom’s 
dark side. 

The huge mountains towered in their grandest 
array, 

While the hearts of the nations all melted away. 


But forsaken by Thee, then how triumphed our 
foes, 

Till I, mother in Israel, Deborah, rose; 

How silent our valleys, how wasted our plains, 

While we sat down in sackclcth and wept o’er 
our.chains ! 


Speak, Deborah! ‘speak ; and, thou, Barak ! oh, 
say, 

How captivity captive was led on that day ! 

All honor to you who, inspired by our breath, 

So bravely did jeopard your lives to the death. 


But curse ye the cowards who, trembling with 
fear, : 

Resolved not the summons of rescue to hear ; 

Yes, bitterly curse them who mocked at the 
word— 

*Gainst the mighty, oh, come! to the help of the 
Lord. 


Oh! that was a triumph, a glorious sight, 

When ye came, O ye kings! to Megiddo to fight ; 

Ah, Sisera ! well may your chariots be naught, 

When against you the stars in their bright courses 
fought. 


By the window she sat, of the watch-tower so 
high— 

It was Sisera’s mother: she looked at the sky: 

“Why tarries his chariot so long on the way? 

Why thus, O my conquering son! dost thou 
stay?” 


Her wise ladies answered, ‘‘ The spoil to divide, 
The glad warriors rest on the steep mountain side, 
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They come’’—dreamers, hush! shall I tell you 
the tale, 


How your Sisera died by the sharp-piercing nail ? 


Thus perish, consumed, at the flash of Thy sword, 
The madmen who challenge Thy honor, O Lord! 


But they who love Thee, on strong pinions un- 
furled, 


Like suns shall mount upward, and tread on the 
world. 


Any Position She Can Fill Well.- 


Deborah shows very plainly what it 
is possible for woman to do. People 
are all the time discussing her sphere, 
trying to define it, trying to ascertain 
Deborah was 
born to be a judge, although it was not 
customary for women to hold any pub- 
lic office. Woman’s sphere is any 
sphere that she can fill and fill it well. 
If she is a real prophetess, or if she 
has the ability to be a good judge, let 
her be a prophetess, let her be a judge. 

Deborah was not anxious to put her- 


| self forward and be the leader with an 


army of men trailiug behind her. She 
came forward at a critical time and 
assumed a place that there was no one 
else to fill. There was sad need of 
some one to do just what she did, and 
as there was no one else to do it, she 
undertook the task, with great credit 
to herself and great advantage to 
Israel. | 

Perhaps she was not so much a 
judge as one gifted with prophetic 
command. Like Joan of Arc she was 
born to be a leader. There are such 
both among men and women, and if 
they were compelled to lag behind and 
follow others, they would think life 
was a failure. They must go ahead; 
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they must see that things are done, 
and in order to make sure, they must 
do them. 

Deborah was “‘a mother in Israel,” 
and we all know what “ mother” 
means. By virtue of being a mother 
she had the judicial faculty, she could 
judge and could do it aright. 


Victoria the Queen. 


That she was useful, that she had a 
brilliant career, that she rendered great 
and illustrious services to her people, 
need not be repeated, for all this stands 
out plainly upon the historic page. 
Even if a greater task had fallen to her 
lot, one more difficult and dangerous, 
there is every reason to believe she 
would have risen to the occasion. 
There can be no doubt whatever but 
her work was well done, and this is 
eulogy enough for any woman whether 
she rules an empire or a kitchen. 

The world is filled with the fame 
of Queen Victoria. Have you ever 
stopped to ask why it is? Have you 
been so dazzled by that most brilliant 
coronet on the face of the earth that 
you have never thought to inquire why 
it sits so gracefully and so firmly on 
that queenly head? A woman is ele- 
vated to one of the highest positions on 
earth, but that is not the reason why 
her praises are sounded over all lands 
and seas. The one simple secret of it 
all is that she has done well what she 
had to do. If she had never been a 
queen, but had been the plainest of 
women, poor, humble, self-supporting, 
and unnoticed, she would have deserved 
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equal praise if she had showed the same 
high and noble qualities of heart and 
character. 

After all it is not so much the place 
you occupy, the position you fill, as the 
spirit you show and what you do to 
dignify the sphere in which your lotis . 
cast. Deborah sits to judge Israel; it 
is great business for a woman, but why 
not a woman if she can do it as it 
ought to be done? 


Women in High Places. 


Women are filling places to-day that 
no one imagined at one time they would 
ever occupy. It is a triumph for the 
sex. They may well congratulate 
themselves. They have not been 
lifted out of their former life and 
dropped into these places of labor, 
trust and responsibility; they have 
grown into them by natural develop- 
ment, and so there is all the more rea- 
son to believe that they will hold their 
own, because they have come honestly 
by it. In the grand upward march of 
the race, woman is to have her noble 
part. She has achieved success in 
science, in education, in literature, 
yes, and even as a ruler. All this 
would be of little consequence if she 
had not at the same time achieved 
success in the home. ‘The hand that 
clasps a diamond bracelet on her wrist 
and glitters with jewelled rings looks 
very pretty. Equally attractive is that 
plain, old-fashioned hand, worn and 
withered, stiffened and feeble, that 
stirs a batch of bread for hungry 
mouths. 


CHAPTER X. 


JEPHTHAH’S 


SINGULAR story is that of 
Jephthah and his daughter, and 
withal,a sadone. Yet it forms 

the dark background which throws out 
resplendently some of the finest traits 
of human character. Scarcely any in- 
cident in the Bible has been more 
talked about, or more discussed than 
this one, recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Judges. We are not re- 
quired to settle all the questions that 
arise to our minds as we pursue the 
Bible narrative. There are problems 
very hard to solve, and perhaps it was 
never intended that we should answer 
every question suggested by the old 
historic events. It is the part of pru- 
dence never to wade out too far into 
deep waters. 

It is not a little remarkable that 
nearly all Bible readers have been 
deeply interested in the fate of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter. ‘There is something 
about her that arouses our deepest 
sympathy, and causes us to find, if 
possible, some method whereby she 
might have escaped from an untimely 
death. Poets have sung about her, 
and she has been placed in striking 
contrast with the cruel rashness of her 
impulsive father. 

We find that he was a native of 
Gilead, and as he was the son of an 
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unlawful wife, he was driven by the 
legitimate sons from his father’s in- © 
heritance. Like Hagar, he seems to 
have been an outcast. He wandered 
off, perhaps not caring where he might 
find a home, only wishing to escape 
from those who treated him harshly 
for a fault that was not his own. 


A Picturesque Chieftain. 


He was a bold, strong, courageous, 
positive man, just the one for border 
warfare. He became the head of a 
company of freebooters in a land that 
probably belonged to Ammon. ‘There 
were Israelites in Gilead who, at that 
time, were smarting under the oppres- 
sion of an Ammonitish king, and Jeph- 
thah was led, as well by the unsettled 
character of the age as hy his own 
family circumstances, to adopt a kind 
of life that was free, adventurous, and 
insecure as that of a Scottish border- 
chieftain in the middle ages. 

This kind of life probably suited him 
very well, and he would have been 
willing to continue it if circumstances 
had not arisen to turn him in another 
direction. His fame as a bold and 
successful captain was carried back to 
his native Gilead, and when the time 
was ripe for throwing off the yoke of 


Ammon, the elders of Gilead sought in 
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vain for any leader, who, in an equal 
degree with this base-born outcast, 
could command the confidence of his 
countrymen. ‘They wanted a man for 
an emergency. A weakling would not 
do; he must be as brave as Joshua, 
true as steel, impetuous as a whirlwind, 
a score of mien in one. 


Gathering of the Clans. 


Jephthah consented to become their 
captain on the condition that, in the 
event of his success against Ammon, 
he should still remain as their acknow- 
ledged head. There was trouble now 
at hand. There was to be a contest 
that would be fierce, and perhaps fatal 
to many a brave warrior. Jephthah 
had the force of mind and the bodily 
strength for great and risky under- 
takings. He collected warriors through- 
out Gilead and Manasseh, the provinces 
which acknowledged his authority. 

And then he vowed this vow unto 
the Lord, ‘“‘ whatsoever cometh forth 
first of the doors of my house to meet 
me, when [I return in peace from the 
children of Ammon, shall surely be 
Jehovah’s and I will offer it up fora 
burnt-offering.” This vow was made 
on condition that the Lord should give 
him the victory. We cannot help 
thinking that the vow was made in 
haste, and we do not see how such a 
promise could have had anything to do 
with the issue of the battle. Was God 
to be bought by a human sacrifice? 

The contest was a hard one, and 
through it all the form of the great 
leader loomed up, a majestic figure 
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upon the field. ‘There was fire in his 
eye, courage in his compressed lips, his 
step was that of a hero, and with such 
valor as his and that of his followers 
there could be but one issue to the con- 
test. The Ammonites were routed 
with great slaughter. Jephthah had 
won his victory, but alas! it was a 
sorry one, and perhaps he would have 
been a happier man if he had suffered 
defeat. Flushed with his triumph, he 
returned to Mizpeh. His coming was 
that of a conqueror, and all the land 
was astir. Onasmaller scale, it was 
Napoleon returning from the conquests 
that gave him dazzling fame. 


Met by a Troop of Maidens. 


But as Jephthah returned there came 
out to meet him a procession of damsels 
with dances and timbrels, and among 
them, the very first person from his 
own house, was his daughter and only ~ 
child. _ Very sad was his greeting, in 
these words—words that expressed the 
profound sorrow of a heart-stricken 
father —“‘ Alas! my daughter, thou 
hast brought me very low.” Yes, 
Jephthah, any man is brought low who 
is the victim of his own rashness] 
Thou hast one daughter, an only 
child, dear to thee, and who has done 
nothing to merit death. Better to take 
the fatal steel and plunge it into thine 
own breast, or rather, better not to lift 
the gleaming steel at all with which to 
strike the dreadful blow. 

But the high-minded maiden is ready 
for any personal suffering in the hour 
of her father’s triumph. Was ever 
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greater devotion than this? She will 
fulfill the vow because he has made it. 
In the bloom of her youth, in the pride 
of life, with hope spanning her sky 
like a beautiful rainbow, with all sweet 
sights and sounds affording her pleas- 
ure, she will shrink from no self-denial, 
from no sacrifice. All she asks is a 
respite of two months to withdraw to 
her native mountains, and in their re- 
cesses to weep with her virgin friends 
over her early and terrible disappoint- 
ment which has come so suddenly. 


We See Her on the Mountains. 


As we get thus far in the narrative 
we wonder whether a vow so rash and 
uncalled for was really fulfilled. We 
see that daughter surrounded by her 
young friends, wandering alone and 
overshadowed by the doom that awaits 
her. Our hearts are stirred and our 

deepest emotions are excited. We 
would interpose for her rescue, moving 
Heaven and earth to shield her from 
her unhappy fate. The history comes 
quickly to its conclusion. When the 
time was ended she returned to her 
father, “ who did with her according to 
his vow which he had vowed.” 

No wonder we have this statement, 
touching in the extreme, that ‘the 
daughters of Israel went yearly to la- 
ment the daughter of Jephthah four 
days in a year.” 

This sad incident is made the sub- 
ject of a poem by the poet Willis, in 
which the grief of Jephthah and the 
heroism of his daughter are beauti- 
fully portrayed. That part of the 
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poem which begins with an account 
of the warrior’s approach to his home, 
is as follows: 


The mighty Jephthah led his warriors on 

Through Mizpeh’s streets. His helm was proudly 
Set, 

And his stern lip curled slightly, as if praise 

Were for the hero’s scorn. His step was firm, 

But free as India’s leopard ; and his mail, 

Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 

Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 

His crest was Judah’s kingliest, and the look 

Of his dark, lofty eye and bended brow 

Might quell the lion. He led on, but thoughts 

Seemed gathering round which troubled him. 
The veins 

Grew visible upon his swarthy brow, 

And his proud lip was pressed as if with pain. 


He trod less firmly ; and his restless eye 

Glanced forward frequently, as if some\ill 

He dared not meet was there. His home was 
neat ; 

And men were thronging, with that strange de- 
light 

They have in human passions, to observe 

The struggle of his feelings with his pride. 


He gazed intently forward. The tall firs 
Before his door were motionless. The leaves 
Of the sweet aloe, and the clustering vines 
Which half concealed his threshold, met his eye, 
Unchanged and beautiful ; and one by one, 
The balsam, with its sweet-distilling stems, 
And the Circassian rose, and all the crowd 
Of silent and familiar things stole up, 
Like the recovered passages of dreams. 


He strode on rapidly. A moment more, 

And he had reached his home, when lo! there 
sprung 

One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of light, to meet him. Oh, how beautiful !— 
Her proud eyes flashing, like a sunlit gem— 
And her luxuriant hair !—’twas like the sweep 
Of a dark wing in visions. He stood still, 
As if the sight had withered him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 
She called him ‘‘ Father ’’—but he answered not. 


She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 

There was no anger in that bloodshot eye. 

Had sickness seized him? She unclasped his 
helm, 
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And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard, like cords. 
The touch aroused him. Heraised up his hands, 
And spoke the name of God in agony. 
She knew that he was stricken then, and rushed 
Again into his arms ; and, with a flood 
Of tears she could not bridle, sobbed a prayer 
That he would breathe his agony in words. 
He told her—and a momentary flush 
Shot o’er her countenance ; and then the soul 
Of Jephthah’s daughter wakened ; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up and said ’twas well— 
And she would die. 

The sun had well-nigh set. 
The fire was on the altar ; and the priest 
Of the high God was there, A pallid man 
Was stretching out his trembling hands to 

Heaven, 
As if he would have prayed, but had no words— 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 
In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
And waited for the sun to set. Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful—her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels. 
The sun set— 

And she was dead—but not by violence. 


The last lines of the poet seem to 
allude to the belief that, instead of 
being the victim of a burnt-offering, 
Jephthah’s daughter was consecrated 
to the Lord and doomed to perpetual 
celibacy ; although Jephthah, when he 
made the vow, contemplated a human 
sacrifice. It is claimed that this view 
is sustained by the language of the 
last four verses of the narrative. 


A Victim of Superstition. 


On the other hand, it is claimed that 
she was, in fact, the victim of the sac- 
rificial rite, as it is not in the least im- 
probable that a fierce warrior like 
Jephthah should mistake an act of 
cruel superstition for an act of religion ; 


and, also, as it is certain that vows of | 
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celibacy were totally unknown among 
the Hebrews. 

Again, it must be remembered that 
long contact with heathen customs had 
corrupted Israel and obscured the spirit 
of the law of Moses. But, whether the 
darker interpretation given to the act 
is correct or not, the Hebrew religion 


| held human sacrifices in abhorrence; 


and the remarkable case of Jephthah 
is the only recorded instance of the 
kind in Jewish history. 


Sacredness of Human Life. 
If Jephthah really offered up his 


child as a burnt-offering it was an ex- 
ceptional case. In all ages of the 
world men have been horrified at the 
taking of human life. Even in our 
day there is a strong sentiment op- 
posed to capital punishment, many 
persons considering it unlawful to take 
human life, even where it has been for- 
feited by taking that of another. And, 
in some of our States, the mode of in- 
flicting the death penalty has been so 
modified as to make it less revolting. 
For this reason we have electrocution 
instead of hanging. Death by light- 
ning is considered more humane than 
death by the rope. 

To be sure, human sacrifices have 
been made in all past ages, but this 
has been due to religious superstition, 
which, it must be confessed, is one of 
the strongest sentiments revealed to us 
in the history of man. To appease 
some deity whose anger it was thought 
had been aroused, children and some- 
times older persons have been made 
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the victims of the sharp knife and con- 
suming fire. This only shows the 
strength of superstition; it does not 
prove that there is any abatement of 
the horror which all instinctively feel 
at such inhuman acts. 


Cast-iron Vows. 


Among the Jews a vow was con- 
sidered a very sacred thing. It had 
even more than the strength and 
force of law. When Jephthah made 
his vow it was his intention to keep 
it, and he was the kind of man who 
would be likely to keep it to the very 
letter. ‘The word had been spoken and 
it must not be taken back. There is 
an old saying that a bad promise is 
better broken than kept. We should 
consider this to be sound philosophy,yet 
what we, in an enlightened age, believe 
and practice was, in many instances, 
rejected in ancient times. Taking the 
history of Jephthah all in all we should 
hardly expect that he would recede 
from his decision once it was made. 

Still, there must have been some- 
thing noble in his character; there 
must have been a warm and affectionate 
disposition; he must have possessed 
some of the best qualities of a true 
father, else his daughter would not have 
been so strongly attached to him as to 
help him fulfil a vow so rash, so un- 
reasonable, and so cruel. It is often 
the case that men who are the most se- 
vere and rugged in outward demeanor 
ate at heart the most tender and lov- 
ing. ‘They are like gardens surround- 
ed by a cold, stone wall; there is noth- 
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ing attractive about this,but inside you 
have the bloom and fragrance of Eden. 
The one admirable character in this 
narrative, however, is that of the 
daughter. No sophistry, however in- 
genious, can excuse her father for his 
terrible act, and her willingness to ac- 
cept her fate, for which he alone was re- 
sponsible, places her in dazzling light 
before our admiring gaze. What de- 
votedness was hers! She was 
youth, and before her the future was 
bright, as it always is to the young. 
There is no reason to suppose life was 
a weariness, a bitter thing, and she was 
ready to escape fromit. She had every 
reason for living that can be found in 
friends, in home, and ordinary enjoy- 
ments. She gathered up the very 
flowers of life, and was ready to lay. 
them upon thealtar of sacrifice. All this 
she did for the sake of her father. He 
was everything; she made herself noth- 
ing. Much as we rebel at the injus- 
tice of her doom, we must admire her 
self-sacrifice and filial devotion. 


in 


Woman’s Brightest Glory. 


And it is this spirit which, under 
other circumstances, in fact, in all our 
every day life, ennobles and glorifies 
woman. If you think only of yourself 
it must be considered. a charity for 
others to think of you at.all. if you 
go out of self, if you devote your life to 
those who need it and whom it will 
cheer, enrich, bless and help, there 
isn’t any brass good enough nor any 
marble white enough on which to 


write your virtues. And just here lies 
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the trouble with many women: they 
have not yet arisen to the sublime 
heights of self-sacrifice. 


“To Give is to Live.” 


Think of it: is anything more petty 
and contemptible than the spirit which 
is always consulting self? Is there any 
thing like this to make a woman shrivel 
and grow small? Is there anything 
like this to blast all her attractions and 
turn her into a useless creature, de- 
spised, derided and shunned? I have 
seen apoem somewhere which says 
that “‘to give is to live.” Here it is: 


Forever the sun is pouring his gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow ; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury pinot in eternal night : 
To give is to live. 


The flower shines not for itself at all, 
Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 
And it lives in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 
To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom; 
To deny is to die. 


The seas lend silvery rain to the land, 

The land its sapphire streams to the ocean ; 
The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain to the heart its constant motion ; 

And over and over we yield our breath, 
Till the mirror is dry and images death: 
To live is to give. 


He is dead whose hand is not opened wide 
To help the need of sister or brother ; 
He doubles the worth of his life-long ride 
Who gives his fortunate place to another ; 
Not one, but a thousand lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies : 
To deny is to die. 


Throw gold to the far-dispersing wave, 
And your ships sail home with tons of treasure, 
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Care not for comfort, all hardships brave, 

And evening and age shall sup with pleasure; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again ; 

To give is to live. 

We have in this narrative a very 
impressive picture of companionship 
in sorrow. Jephthah’s daughter took 
her friends and went away to grieve 
over her fate and prepare herself for 
it. ‘They shared her burden as far as 
it was possible for them to do it. They 
mingled their dirges with hers. Very 
sweet to her must have been their ten- 
der sympathy during those dark and 
dreadful days on the mountains. 


How to Double Joy. 


The world will always be bright so 
long as the afflicted and troubled can 
receive sympathy in their misfortunes. 
Says Jeremy Taylor, “Every man re- 
joices twice when he has a partner of 
his joys; a friend shares my sorrow 
and makes it a moiety, but he swells 
my joy and makes it double.” And 
another writer, distinguished for his 
knowledge of human nature, says: 
‘Happy is the man who has that in 
his soul which acts upon the dejected 
as April airs upon violet roots. Gifts 
from the hand are silver and gold, but 
the heart gives that which neither sil- 
ver nor gold can buy. ‘To- be full of 
goodness, full of cheerfulness, full of 
sympathy, full of helpful hope, causes 
a man to carry blessings of which he 
himself is unconscious as a lamp is of 
its own shining.” 

Here is the great secret ‘of being 
happy and of making others happy. If 
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you shed sunshine and bring smiles of 
gladness to faces that otherwise would 
be sad, you wreathe your own face with 
smiles so bright and beautiful that no 
artist could paint them. Life becomes 
endurable, even joyous under its great- 
est calamities, when there are warm 
hearts and strong hands always ready 
and willing to help us bear them. 


The Value of Sympathy. 


The friends of Jephthah’s daugnater 
gave her all the hope and comfort pos- 
sible for her to receive in her trying 
ordeal, and they did this by their warm 
sympathy, which came to her as grate- 
ful showers fall upon the parched and 
burning fields. This thought has been 
-expressed by Phebe Cary in lines that 
-are well worth quoting: 


In the same beaten channel still have run 
The blessed streams of human sympathy ; 
And though I know this ever hath been done, 
The why and wherefore I could never see: 
“Why some such sorrow for their griefs have won, 
And some, unpitied, bear their misery, 
_Are mysteries which thinking o’er and o’er 
Has left me nothing wiser than before. 


What bitter tears of agony have flowed 

O’er the sad pages of some old romance! 
How Beauty’s cheek beneath those drops has 

glowed, 

That dimmed the sparkling lustre of her glance, 
And on some love-sick maiden is bestowed, 

Or some rejected, hapless knight, perchance, 
All her deep sympathies, until her moans 
‘Stifle the nearer sound of living groans. 
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All this is founded upon nature. 
Shakespeare has put it thus: 


Let our finger ache, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a sense 
Of pain. 

This fellow-feeling is sweet to every- 
body. ‘There are persons who are so 
fond of it that they are constantly tell- 
ing of their complaints, their aches, 
their spasms, their indigestion, their 
“dreadful feelings,” and with moan- 
ings that never cease appeal to others 
for sympathy. We have known those 
who were perfectly well, but who, when 
it was possible to obtain a little sweet 
sympathy, have suddenly been seized 
with aches and pains that threatened 
them with immediate collapse. Now, 
you do not need to manufacture any 
headaches, any dyspepsia, any fainting 
spells, or any infirmities. Quite likely 
these will all come, and happy will it be 
for you then if there is some one to 
share your troubles. 

To be strong enough not only to 
bear your own sorrows, but to impart 
strength to those whose sorrows are 
possibly greater than yours and harder 
to bear, is something to be coveted. 
Few, perhaps, will take notice of your 
heartfelt sympathy, but the one who 
receives it will know it and so will 


God. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DELILAH—THE BETRAYER OF SAMSON. 


CUNNING, designing woman 

can make the strongest and most 

resolute man her merest play- 
thing. He may bea warrior and leader 
of hosts, but she can vanquish him. 
The victor is defeated by her arts and 
blandishments. What an illustration 
this of weakness overcoming strength, 
or tather of strength subdued by a 
greater strength—a strength all un- 
suspected, and the very existence of 
which might be doubted by a super- 
ficial observer ! 

The history of Samson and his sad 
fall through the intrigue of Delilah is 
written in Judges. He was the son of 
Manoah, and from the first gave signs 
of an, unusual career. We are 4old 
_ that the child grew and the Lord 
blessed him. And the Spirit of the 
Lord began to move him at times in 
the camp of Dan. It is said by some 
writers that his name has in it the 
idea of awe and astonishment, and it 
was with such feelings that the father 
and mother looked upon the angel 
who announced Samson’s birth. 

He takes his place in Scripture as a 
judge, an office which he filled for 
twenty years. Only a man of extra- 
ordinary capacity and force of char- 
acter could have risen to this position 


and held it so long. All the more 
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strange it seems that in the end he 
should have been weaker than one 
artful woman. | 
Illustrations quite in keeping with 
this are not only scattered thick upon 
the pages of history, but we have only 
to open our eyes, or to read the news- 
papers of the day, and we shall see 
them all around us. Longfellow has 
well said that man without woman is 
useless, but he might have added that 
this depends entirely upon the char- 
acter of the woman. She must be 
true, intelligent, high-minded, acting 
without any se#fish purpose, and seek- 
ing only those ends that commend 
themselves to the good opinion and 
judgment of right-thinking persons. 


Neither Wine nor Strong Drink. 


We find also that Samson was a 
Nazarite, and had taken vows upon 
himself which had all the force and 
binding effect pertaining to vows in 
those old times. His hair was to go 
uncut and he was to abstain from wine 
and strong drink. It is a singular 
fact that while general truthfulness 
was not very prevalent in those days, 
and deception was often practiced, yet 
the man who had made a vow of any 
sort could generally be depended upon 
to keep it. 


rel 
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Samson, moreover, was endowed 
with a mysterious supernatural power. 
He was not an ordinary man. He 
was a Hercules, a giant, a man of won- 
derful physical strength. His muscles 
seemed to have been made of ‘iron, 
and you might almost say he was a 
thousand men in one. Why should 
this remarkable man, with gifts such 
as no other had at that time, fall before 
the evil devices of one woman? Taking 
these facts into consideration, the his- 
tory appears all the more singular and 
unaccountable as we read it and ponder 
upon the events it describes. It was 
not that Samson was a mere child, but 
he was in the hands of Delilah, who 
possessed an influence that even he 
could not resist. 


“As Flax Burnt with Fire.” 


Repeatedly it is said that the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon him. It was 
then that he performed his renowned 
deeds. He was not acting alone. By 
himself he could not have accomplished 
wonders which impressed his own 
people and carried terror to the hearts 
of the Philistines. Thus it is stated 
that the Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him in Dan; that the Spirit 
of the Lord came mightily upon 
him, and the cords that were upon 
his arms became as flax burnt with 
fire; that the Spirit of the Lord came 
apasi him, and he went down to As- 
kelon and slew thirty men. 

But, on the other hand, after his 
locks were cut and his strength was 
gone from him, 





it is said he wist. 
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not that the Lord was departed from 
him. It is said of some others that 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
them, but the particular gift of great 
strength of body, as seen in tearing a 
lion to pieces, breaking his bonds 
asunder, carrying the gates of the 
city upon his back, and throwing 
down the strong and massive pillars. 
which supported the house of Dagon, 
are quite peculiar to Samson. 


No Other Like Him. 


Indeed, his whole character and 
history have. no exact parallel in 
Scripture. It is easy, however, to 
see how forcibly the Israelites would 
be taught by such an example that 
their national strength lay in their 
complete separation from idolatry and 
consecration to the true God; and 
that He could give them power to 
subdue their mightiest enemies if. 
only they were true to his service, 
as Samson, a Nazarite, had vowed 
he would be. 

One would imagine that a wicked 
woman like Delilah would be abashed 
at the very thought of coming into 
the presence of such a man. She 
must have had great confidence in 
her own attractions and her power 
over the opposite sex. She was not 
like Joan of Arc, the leader of a host. 
She was not clad in armor. She wore 
no helmet on her head. She carried 
no glittering sword by her side. She 
did not ride any spirited charger. 
The fire of battle was not in her eye, 


but she was a conqueror. Her smiles 
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were weapons sharper than the sword 
and her words were commands before 
which the mightiest bowed. What a 
heroine Delilah might have been, if 
she had been a noble virtuous woman 
instead of a smooth-tongued serpent! 


A Wife from the Philistines. 


Every man, it is said, has a weak 
spot somewhere, and if any one knows 
how to find it his case is hopeless. 
At the outset of his career Samson 
astonished his father and his mother 
by informing them that he had seen 
a woman who was one of the daughters 
of the Philistines and by requesting 
them to obtain her for his wife. They 
said. unto him, “1s there never ,a 
woman among the daughters of thy 
brethren or among all thy people, 
that thou goest to take a wife of the 
uncircumcised Philistines? And Sam- 
son said unto his father, Get her for 
me; for she pleaseth me well.” 

Here the traits of the man showed 
themselves, by which we can account 
for his subsequent downfall. He was 
bent on marrying a Philistine. Whether 
this was advisable in his case or not, 
you may feel quite sure there are 
multitudes of deluded men who marry 
Philistines and have the very best 
occasion to repent of it. I do not 
wish to dwell upon the worse side of 
woman’s character, raking up all her 
faults and blemishes and turning upon 
them a light which shows them in 
all their repulsiveness. Only let it 
be understood that while such defects 
are evident in many instances, the 
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brighter and better qualities predomi- 
nate “and are the. glory ‘of the ‘sex. 

Samson’s wife had occasion to ac- 
cuse him of bitter neglect, a fact which 
would imply that like many others 
he soon forgot the promises he had 
made to his bride. She accused him 
of having put forth a riddle unto the 
Philistines without telling it to her. 
In her simple innocence she thought | 
he ought to withhold no secrets from 
her, and could see no reason why she 
should not be taken into his confi- 
dence. Generally speaking this is 
nothing more than reasonable. The 
trouble often begins by one withholding 
from the other what each has a right 
to know, or which it would be advan- 
tageous and best to communicate. 

Magnifying Faults. 

Where this happens there is likely 
to be sooner or later a skeleton in 
the closet, the feeling of distrust is 
created, and there is a painful con- 
sciousness that something dark and 
mysterious is concealed, which appears 
dreadful to the imagination even though 
it be really trivial. 

The part that Delilah acted in the 
history of Samson can easily be ac- 
counted for. She cared nothing special 
for him. If she could not twist and 
bend him to suit her devices, she had 
no use for him. All the time how 
deceived was he! And what mischief 
has deception not wrought? 


The branch is stooping to thy hand, 
And pleasant to behold ; 

Yet gather not, although its fruit 
Be streaked with hues of gold. 
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The cup is dancing to thy lip, 
And fragrant is the wine ; 

Yet dash the untasted goblet down, 
Though lusciously it shine. 


For bitter ashes lurk concealed 
Beneath that golden skin, 

And though the coat be smooth, there lies 
But rottenness within. 


The wings of pleasure fan the bowl, 
And bid it overflow, 

Yet drugged with poison are its lees, 
And death is found below. 


Artful Schemes. 


And what scheming there is to cap- 
ture some unwary wretch who pos- 
sesses those qualifications which fond 
mothers and their marriageable daugh- 
ters consider extremely desirable. How 
the show window is dressed! In com- 
menting on this tendency of society, a 
writer says it reminds him of a shrewd 
device of the Chinese for taking fish. 
A flat board, painted white, is fixed to 
the side of a boat at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, the edge inclining 
towards the water. On moonlight 
nights, the boat is so placed that the 
painted board is turned to the moon, 
and the rays of light striking on the 
whitened surface, give it the appearance 
of moving water; so that the fish are 
tempted to leap on it, as on their own 
element, when the boatman, raising the 
board with a string, turns the fish into 
the boat. 

Unlucky is that fish which doesn’t 
know a painted board from water and 
ventures out of its element. What we 
complain of is that people must be 
“caught,” that by some ingenious de- 
ception they must be taken in the net, 
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and that there is no way for a young 
man to be made a partner in a matri- 
monial alliance but by “roping him 
in.” ‘The most important transaction, 
one on which hangs happiness or woe, 
is reduced to a fishing operation. ‘The 


victim is ‘‘a catch.” 


A Formidable Foe. 


It is easy to see why the Philistines 
were so anxious to cripple Samson, and 
why they took the only possible method 
of doing it. He was their most for- 
midable foe, and so long as he was at 
large and able to resist their schemes 
they had no hope of: success. Seldom 
in the history of the world has such 
power been embodied in one man. 
There have been those who could plan 
a campaign, who could dash into the 
thick of battle, who could gleam across 
the field like a blazing meteor and in- 
spire an army with invincible courage, 
but one man possessing in himself the 
power ascribed to Samson is nothing 
less than a miracle. 

We see him going out single-handed 
against the foes of Israel. With a 
most unlikely weapon he smites them 
hip and thigh with a great slaughter. 
He becomes the victim of treachery 
and three thousand men of Judah con- 
front him at the top of the rock Etam, 
where he resides. ‘‘ Knowest thou not,” 
they said to Samson, “that the Philis- 
tines are rulers over us? What is this 
that thou hast done unto us? And he 
said unto them, as they did unto me, so 
have I done unto them.” 

They then very coolly informed him 
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that they had come down to bind him, 

that they might deliver him into the 
hand of the Philistines. All Samson 
asked was that they should not fall 
upon him themselves, and this they 
promised, but they said they would 
bind him fast and deliver him to his 
enemies, although they would do noth- 
ing more than bind him and would not 
kill him. And so with two new cords 
which were the strongest that could be 
procured and would have sufficed for 
any ordinary man, and probably for a 
dozen such men, they bound him and 
brought him from the rock. 

The scene that follows is vivid. 
What is that loud noise which rolls up 
as if it would rend the heavens? It 
sounds like the tumult that follows a 
hard-won victory. It is the loud, long, 
confused shout of the Philistines who 
imagine now they have Samson in 
their power. 


The Terror of His Enemies. 


But see what happens. The Spirit 
of the Lord comes mightily upon him, 
and the cords that are upon his arms 
become as flax that is burnt with fre, 
and his bands are loosed from his 
hands. All he wants is freedom, the 
free swing of his brawny arms, and he 
is as formidable as ever. A thousand 
Philistines laid low in the dust show 
how little Samson needs an army; he 
himself is a host. He calls his victory 
that day a great deliverance. 

Plainly the Philistines were con- 
vinced that Samson had some secret 
source of strength. If he could not be 
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met and vanquished in battle, how 
could they overcome him? They must 
do by deception and intrigue what 
could not be done by open warfare. 
And here in startling fashion appears 
the weakness of Samson, and the strong 
man becomes as frail as a reed shaken 
by the wind. One would naturally 
suppose that no person could be found 
who would attempt to thwart bis plans. — 
If his displeasure were incurred, would 
it not go ill with the one who did it? 
What man, what woman, would be so 
brazen and self-confident as to contend 
with such a man as Samson? 


A Designing Woman. 


We are told that he loved a woman 
in the valley of Sorek, whose name 
was Delilah. Her character was not 
by any means doubtful; there could. 
be but one opinion concerning her, 
and that the worst. It is not definitely 
known whether she was a Hebrew 
woman or a Philistine, yet in the ab- 
sence of definite information, the cir- 
cumstances point to her being a Phil- 
istine and patriotic enough to engage 
in any undertaking, however desper- 
ate, that was likely to be of advantage 
to her people. Doubtless she was a 
woman of many personal attractions, 


as she was certainly a woman of cun- 


ning spirit, unprincipled, deceptive to 
the last degree, and bent upon accom- 
plishing her object by any means 
within her power whether fair or foul. 

She was in league with the Philis- 
tines; she was ready to use all her 
cunning arts in their interest; she did 
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not stop to consider what means should 
be used, but was equal to any plot that 
would effect the purpose in view. One 
thing the Philistines had never been 
able to discover, and that was the se- 
cret of Samson’s strength. | 


He was a Mystery. 


He was a riddle to them; they did 
not understand him. All their com- 
bined wisdom could not solve the prob- 
lem. If they made guesses they were 
not sure they were guessing right. 
What they could not find out for them- 
selves, they resolved to have Delilah 
find out for them. She was not unwil- 
ling, as the old saying is, “to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire.” 

The lords of the Philistines told her 
to entice him and see wherein lay his 
great strength, and by what means 
they might prevail against him. They 
wanted to bind and afflict him. They 
had resolved to humble his power, and 
each of them promised to give her 
eleven hundred pieces of silver. We 
scarcely wonder that such a woman 
should sell herself for money, but in 
our time is there no bartering of this 
description going on? Are there none 
who are in the market, while it would 
not be safe to offer eleven hundred 
pieces of silver for them unless the 
one who made it was ready to stand by 
his bargain ? 

It was customary in old Babylon to 
have a market-day now and then for 
auctioneering off young women. They 
were called slaves and were in reality 
deprived of their liberty. Some artist 
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has painted a picture of this auction 
that you would not be likely to forget 
if you were once to see it—the timid, 
sad-faced, tearful, yet beautiful crea- 
tures who are there to be bought and 
sold, and the repulsive, voluptuous, 
jeering wretches, every one of them fit - 
for a halter, who are scanning the at- 
tractions of the hapless ones put up for 
sale, and making up their minds what 
they are willing to give. Are there no 
auction sales except such as we read 
about in ancient Babylon and in the 
history of Samson ? 


They Lie in Wait for Him. 


Delilah began at once to exercise her 
blandishments. She asked Samson out- 
right the secret of his strength and 
with what he could be bound that he 
might be overcome and humbled. 
Whether he suspected her or not, he 
gave her an evasive answer and told 
her that if he were bound with seven 
green withes that were never dried, then 
he would be weak and would be as an- 
other man. She obtained the withes and 
bound him. Men were lying in wait 
to take advantage of her desire and se- 
cure the mighty man whose capture 
had long been so eagerly desired. 

She seems to have doubted whether 
after all he was in her power, and so 
she adopted a device that would put him 
to the test. After he had been bound 
with the green withes, she startled him 
with the sudden announcement that 
the Philistines were coming upon him. 
Suddenly every nerve and muscle in 
his body quivered, and rising up 
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in his strength he broke the withes, as 
a thread of tow is broken when it 
touches the fire. 

We wonder whether even chains of 
iron could have bound this man so that 
he might have been delivered to his 
enemies. Not yet was his strength 
known, how he came by it and how it 
could be taken from him. 


She Asks Another Trial. 


Delilah was not yet ready to give up 
her undertaking. She believed in the 
old adage that if one does not succeed 
at first, theonly thing to dois to try 
again. She had plenty of time on her 
hands and a woman’s determination to 
make her plot successful. She boldly 
~ accused Samson of having mocked 
her by telling her lies. This was 
a pretty grave accusation to bring 
against a judge of Isrel. Again she 
entreated him to grant her another 
test and tell her wherewith he might 
be bound. 

He was willing to answer her re- 
quest, and assured her that if he were 
bound fast with new ropes, then he 
would be weak and would be as anoth- 
erman. Hoping that this trial would 
succeed, Delilah took new ropes and 
bound him therewith. 

Think of this mighty man toying 
with a woman like Delilah. He prob- 
ably imagined he was perfectly safe. 
So do we always think, as we rashly 
tread along the margin of evil. We 
are very apt to assume that we are 
stronger than we are. If you have 
not learned the one whom you ought 
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to know better than any other, and 
that,is yourself, if you have not found 
out how little is your power of resist- 
ance under strong temptation, if you 
think you are a tough oak when you 
are only the frailest sapling of the for- 
est, you must not think it strange if 
sudden disaster comes upon you and 
you fall inan unguarded moment. 

Many a man has been the sport and 
plaything of evil seducers, all because 
he had too high an opinion of his own 
virtues. “O,I guess I can take care 
of myself,” he says, and if any one 
were to hint otherwise, he would take 
it as a personal affront. 


Women who Rule. 


All the time there is one who smiles 
at his simplicity and awaits her oppor- 
tunity. History teaches us that while 
kings can rule nations,» women can 
rule kings. A fearful power this, a 
responsibility vast and not to be 
weighed in any balances. You smile, 
and the first redoubt is captured. You 
utter a few honeyed words, and you 
stand upon the ramparts. You give a 
sweet caress and your victory is com- 
plete. Fearful, we say, to be endowed 
with such a power, and startling the 
consequences of using it without check 
or hindrance. 

While Samson was bound with the 
ropes his foes were lying in wait in the 
chamber. Delilah cried again that the 
Philistines were coming, and again 
Samson put forth his invincible 
strength and broke the ropes from off 
his arms like a thread. He was equal 
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to this test also and was still the un- 
conquered Samson he had been all 
along. 

Delilah was not ready yet to give up 
her resolute attempt to subdue him. 
Again she accused him of having 
mocked her and told her lies, and 
again she entreated him to tell her 
how he might be bound. And he said 
unto her, “If thou weavest the seven 
locks of my head with the web. And 
she fastened it with the pin, and said 
unto him, the Philistines be upon 
thee,Samson. And he awaked out of 
his sleep and went away with the pin 
of the beam, and with the web.” 


She Changes Her Tactics. 


_ The resources of Delilah were not 
yet exhausted. With a striking adap- 
tation of herself to the object she had 
in view, she: changed her tactics and 
appealed to his better nature. With 
great surprise and mortification at his 
manner of treating her, she assured 
him that she could not believe he 
loved her when his heart was not with 
her. She reminded him that he had 
mocked her three times, and had not 
told her wherein his strength lay. 
Then along this line she pressed her 
suit, resolved to do by a simulated 
affection and by gentle means what 
she had failed to accomplish in other 
ways. 

She urged him so persistently and 
constantly that we are told his soul 
was vexed unto death. Daily she 
worried him and would give him no 
peace. Resolute and firm as he was, 
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there was a point where she knew he 
would be ready to yield, and if he did 
so, what a victory she would gain and 
with what high favor she would be 
regarded by the lords of the Philistines. 
Harassed and tired by her constant 
assaults, he told her in an unguarded 
moment the secret of his strength. 


A Cunning Deceiver. 


Ah, Delilah, your artful persever- 
ance has been rewarded at last! Do 
you complain that the professed love 
of Samson is not real? Pray, tell us 
how real is yours? He is a weakling, 
great as he is'in many respects, and 
you are a hypocrite and a conspirator ! 
Unhappy business this for both of 
you, yet the web has been woven, the 
lion has been caught in the toils, tlte 
king is uncrowned, the mighty has 
fallen like a pillar shaken from its 
pedestal, and we shall see now the out- 
come of this deep, dark plot. 

Samson tells her that a razor has 
not touched his head, that he has been 
a Nazarite from his birth and his hair 
has not been cut, that if he were 
shaven his strength would go from 
him, he would become weak and would 
be like any other man. 

This fair woman must have been 
surprised. She had seen the long,. 
heavy locks that fell around the 
brawny shoulders of Samson, yet had 
not suspected that therein was con- 
cealed a power which alarmed and 
vanquished his foes. She had played 
with those locks, had lifted them with 
her fair hands, had admired their rich- 
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ness and beauty, never once guessing 
what they meant. 

Samson now is nothing and Delilah 
has become the host. Great change 
for her and great achievement! You 
will say she has earned her pieces of 
silver and is at liberty to enjoy them, 
as much as it is possible for one to 
enjoy the fruits of such an infamous 
intrigue. When she saw that he had 
told her all his heart she sent to the 
jJords of the Philistines, this time with 
a different message and with a spirit 
_ of exultation such as she had not felt 
before. She knew that her point was 
gained and nothing now remained but 
to complete her work and deliver her 
captive into the hands of those who 
had been seeking him so long. 


The Reward is Ready. 


She had wearied ‘Samson by her en- 
treaties, and he may have thought that 
by once telling his secret she would 
trouble him no more. ‘The scene is 
‘described by Milton in language which 
he puts into the mouth of Samson. 

Must’ring all her wiles, 
With blandished parleys, feminine assaults, 
‘Tongue-batteries, she surceased not day nor 
night ; 
‘To storm me, over watched, and wearied out, 
At times when men seek most repose and rest. 
I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart. 

The Philistines were not slow to 
take advantage of their opportunity, 
for which they had been looking long 
and anxiously, trusting all the time to 
the shrewdness and craft of Delilah to 
put them in possession of their invin- 
ible foe. ‘Their appreciation of the, 





part she had acted was shown by their 
quick response to her call and by 
bringing in their hands the money 
they had promised her. Paltry stuff 
this, and easily parted with, when in 
return they could capture the mighty 
judge of Israel. 


‘Asleep in Delilah’s Lap. 


And now Delilah causes Samson to 
fall asleep upon her knees—pillow soft 
and inviting to him, yet harder than 
stone had he but known the trap that 
had been laid for him. Not so peace- 
fully could he have reclined there if he 
had suspected that his strength was 
to be shorn away from him. It was a 
quiet slumber on the brink of danger, 
such as always overtakes a man on the 
eve of his fatal downfall. Not with 
eyes wide open do we rush to our ruin ; 
we are lulled into sweet slumber and 
are all unconscious of the dark fate 
that threatens us. While Samson 
slept there in Delilah’s lap, he lost the 
seven locks of his head. She called 
for a man, a conspirator like herself, 
told him the secret she had discovered, 
and caused him to cut the hair which 
razor had never touched before. 

And then we have the startling state- 
ment that Samson’s strength went from 
him. O, man, so great and strong! 
O, man, so weak and helpless! Now, 
a hundred men in one, and now, less 
than the veriest child! How is the 
tall cedar of the mountain brought low 
—how is the mighty fallen! In bold 
outline does this incident stand out 
upon the sacred page, presenting to us 
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in vivid colors the nothingness of the 
most princely man in the hands of a 
cunning, beautiful, and unprincipled 
woman. | 

Again Delilah cried that the Philis- 
tines were coming and Samson was 
suddenly aroused from his fatal sleep. 
For a moment he did not understand 
what had happened, thought he was 
as mighty as ever and said he would go 
out as at other times and shake him- 
self. He did not know that every 
nerve and muscle in his body were 
limp and trembling. 


The Fatal Downfall. 


It must have shocked him to find 
that the Lord had departed from him, 
yet he was not long in discovering that 
such was the fact. ‘The man who for 
twenty years had judged Israel, had 
been the hope and stay of the nation, 
had been the wonder and admiration of 
his people and had seemed to be greater 
than all the Philistines put together, 
was ingloriously overthrown. 

What must have been the sensations 
of Delilah when the Philistines took 
Samson and tortured him in savage 
glee, inflicting such torments as recalls 
the stories we have read of the Indians 
in the early history of our country 
torturing their victims? Had she any 
sensibility left? Did she exult over 
her fallen foe, or was she pained as she 
gazed upon the work of her own hands? 
Was she so dead to all the finer feelings 
of human nature that she felt no pang 
of regret and suffered no remorse ? 

In all probability she looked upon 
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herself as a heroine, received with 
smiles the congratulations of the lords 
of the Philistines, boasted of her subtle 
prowess and was proud of an achieve- 
ment which any woman with a charac- 
ter different from hers would have re- 
pudiated and acknowledged only with 
shame. 

The Philistines took Samson, put 
out his eyes, brought him down to 
Gaza, and bound him with fetters of: 
brass; and he was made to grind in the 
prison house. Here in a few words is 
depicted a spectacle sad enough for 
tears. Those eyes that once flashed 
fire are now forever dead. Those hands 
that slew a thousand of his enemies are 
bound with fetters a thousand times 
stronger than the withes he once broke. 
That stalwart frame which stood forth 
in such majestic proportions is now 
bent and all its stateliness is gone. 


An Object for Pity. 


Nothing is told us of the remorse 
and misery that Samson must have 
experienced. Very kindly is the cur- 
tain drawn and there is no exhibition 
of his sorrow and despair. His fate 
may well provoke our sympathy as we 
read it, while his indiscretion merits 
nothing but condemnation. 

Not often is it possible to completely 
undo any act of human folly, and 
repair the ruin that has been wrought. 
Samson’s hair began to grow again, 
but did his eyes grow again? His 
head was at length covered with locks 
such as he had worn before, and these 
concealed again the strength that had 
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been the terror of his enemies, but it is 
possible for you to be so damaged both 
physically and morally that not all the 
wide creation can supply a remedy. 
There are wounds that will never 
heal, or if they do, they leave scars 
that must forever be areproach. Sam- 
son was not the same man that he was 
before. The terrible disaster had been 


inflicted and never again did the sweet | 


light of the sun greet his vision. 


Samson’s Unhappy Fate. 


He had suffered one of the most 
dreadful calamities that can befall a 
human being. No one knew this better 
than himself, and from this time forth 
his life seems to have been a burden to 
him and one that he was ready to part 
with whenever the occasion was offered. 

The Philistines were a religious 
people. ‘They were not to be consid- 
ered behind Israelin having a god, but 
their god was Dagon, a repulsive crea- 
ture, part man and part fish. Although 
a being of their own manufacture, they 
endowed him with wonderful attributes, 
worshipped him devotedly, bowed down 
before him as if he were a supreme 
being, ascribed to him a power that 
was supernatural, and from time to 
time, offered him sacrifices as the 
people of Israel did to their God. 

And so the lords of the Philistines 
gathered together to render an offering 
unto Dagon and to rejoice, for they 
said, ‘“‘ Our god hath delivered Samson, 
our enemy into our hand.” The peo- 
ple were ready for a festival and the 
occasion of it greatly elated them. 
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They were eager to see the man of 
whom they had heard so much, and 
who was now a vanquished foe. There 
was all the noise and tumult of a public 
celebration; they were praising their 
god. A very high estimate they must 
have had of their senseless idol to 
render unto him such devout thanks- 
giving. 

They said, “Our god hath deliy- 
ered into our hands our enemy and the 
destroyer of our country, which slew 
many of us.” ‘They were as jubliant 
as people always are over a great de- 
liverance. Old and young, men, women 
and children held a jubilee, and the 
occasion of it was Samson, now stone 
blind and bound with fetters of brass. 


The Captive Led Forth. 


And all this was the work of Delilah. 
What all the host of the Philistines 
could never have accomplished was 
carried to a successful issue by one 
woman. She must have been almost 
as great in their estimation and as 
worthy of applause as their wonderful 
Dagon. 

Samson was brought forth and every 
eye was fixed upon him. The people, 
as might have been expected, ran into 
the wildest excesses, and when their 
hearts were merry they thought it 
would be a fine thing 'to place Samson 
in their midst, that he might make 
sport for them. The doors of the old 
prison house were opened and he was 
led forth. Being a captive and entirely 
in the power of his enemies, there was 
nothing left for him but to do their 
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bidding. Gladly enough would he 
have escaped from thus being placed 
upon exhibition and turned into a 
clown to amuse the populace, but there 
was no way by which he could avoid 
his fate. He was weak and helpless. 


A Merry Throng. 


He asked the lad that held him by 
the hand to allow him to feel the pil- 
lars on which the house stood that he 
might lean upon them. Now the house 
was full of men:and women, and all 
the lords of the Philistines were there ; 
and there were upon the roof about 
three thousand men and women that 
looked on while Samson made sport. 
They little surmised what was about 
to happen, the awful tragedy that 
would. put an end to their festivities, 
the sudden destruction that was about 
to overtake them. 

- The air was filled with sounds of 
revelry and mirth and the scene was 
one of gayety. It was a merry holiday 
and none ‘could have: been livelier, 
since it celebrated an event which 
brought more satisfaction to the people 
than any other could have possibly 
done. | 

Samson knew very well what was 
going on, and although his own de- 
struction would be involved with that 
of the people, he resolved to be re- 
venged upon his foes. Earnestly did 
he pray to God for strength, and the 
reason he asked it was that he might 
be avenged upon the Philistines for 
the loss of his eyes. Deprived of his 
sight he did not care to live, but like 
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many a foe in battle, he determined to 
sell his life as dearly as possible. 
Taking hold of the middle pillars 
upon which the house stood, of one 
with his right hand and of the other 
with his left, he cries aloud: “ Let me 
die with the Philistines.” It was the 
pathetic appeal of a despairing man, 
one who was desperate and reckless of 
consequences. He bowed himself with 
all his might and the house fell upon 
the lords and upon all the people that 
were therein. The proud temple of 
Dagon was now a mass of ruins; the 
glory of Philistia was blasted in a 
moment; the shouts of mirth and rey- 
elry were drowned in the confused and 
heart-rending groans of the dying. 


Invincible to the Last. 


So those he slew at his death were 
more than they whom he slew in his 
life. Out of the wreck and ruin Sam- 
son rises again in all his strength, 
dead now, but dying amid vanquished 
hosts. He is great even to the last, 
a man who can be maimed, blinded, 
chained and made to grind in ‘the 
prison house; but a man who can no 
more be subdued than the raging 
sea can by the command of a child. 
His brethren and all the house of his 
father came and took him and laid him 
in the burying-place of Manoah, his 
father. 

Was Delilah, the woman who had 
seduced him, had cut away the locks 
of his strength, had smoothed his brow 
as he lay in her lap, had whispered 
sweet things in his waiting ears, had 
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- entrapped him only to ruin him—was 
she one of the number that perished 
that day? We do not know, for on 
this point: the history is silent. Prob- 
ably she met her doom as did so many 
others, and if so, she lies there with 
her beauty shorn away, pale and blood- 
stained, a startling example of the jus- 
tice which pursues and finally over- 
takes a career of wickedness. 


Her Name a Hissing and By-word. 


This woman sold herself, and did it 
for money. Money bought her; she 
had her price. And now after long 
centuries, her name is a hissing and a 
by-word; but she was no worse than 
thousands of others are, who, in this 
age of greater enlightenment and less 
excuse for wickedness, do precisely the 
same things. The woman who can 
be bought for money or anything else 
has uncrowned herself. Her very 
womanhood has committed suicide. 
She has made herself an outcast from 
decent society, and ought to be 
shunned as you shun a snake in the 
grass. 

Without offering any excuse for 
men who dally with temptation only 
to be robbed of their manhood, there 
are no words of condemnation hot 
enough and withering enough for the 
woman who, by art and intrigue, 
shears Samson of his locks. From 
‘woman we expect sincerity, gentle- 
ness, an exemplary demeanor and a 
virtue, the price of which is above 
rubies. This, society demands at her 
hands, and she can render it if she 
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will. What then shall be said of the 
woman who has a selfish end in view 
and is willing to accomplish it by 
means which we should naturally 
think would make the most hardened 
criminal blush ? 


Deeds of Charity. 


Contrast the character of such a 
woman as Delilah with that of the 
noble women whose lives are devoted . 
to charity, to bearing the burdens of.-: 
others, to helping the unbefriended, to 
lifting up the fallen, to blessing the 
needy, and whose paths are strewn 
with blossoms which make the world 
fragrant. Look on one picture and 
then on the other. 

Take for example such a woman as 
Elizabeth Fry. She was not born in 
the Society of Friends, but joined them 
when quite young. From this time 
she worked among the poor, and began 
a school for poor children, which she 
managed entirely herself, even when 
the number of scholars increased to 
more than seventy. 

When she visited Newgate prison 
and saw three hundred women, with 
their numerous children, without any 
employment, in almost a lawless state, 
crowded together in rags and dirt, with 
no bedding and nothing but the floor 
to sleep on, she was shocked at such 
inhumanity, resolved to reform the 
prison management, and after long 
effort succeeded in doing it. Is ther> 
nothing admirable about such a life as 
hers? Are not such women the real 
queens whose heads need no crown? | 


CHAPTER XII. 
NAOMI—THE MOURNER. 


O any one with a thoughtful or 
imaginative turn of mind, de- 
lighting to dwell on past scenes 

of ancient times, casting a retrospec- 

tive glance through the long vista of 
departed ages, till it rests on the 
sweet pictures presented by “calm 
scenes of patriarch life,” and beholding 
The camel’s train 
Winding in patience o’er the desert plain— 


The tent, the palm-tree, the reposing flock, 
The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock— 


to any one “who loves to steep the 


‘soul in that old glorious time,” and 
rest from the world’s care by dream- 
ing over such scenes as these, the 
Book of Ruth is, perhaps, of all others 
in the Bible, the most fertile in pro- 
ducing to the mind’s eye a distinct 
view of pastoral and patriarchal life 
in early ages. 

In consequence of a famine in Pa- 
lestine Naomi had settled with her 
husband Elimelech, in the land of 
Moab, whose son Ruth had married, 
and being reduced in a short time to 
the desolate condition of a widow and 
a bereaved mother, “the lines no longer 
falling to her in pleasant places,” she 
determined to depart from her abode 
among strangers, and seek a resting 
place in the land of her birth among 


her own people, in her father’s house. 
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The land of Moab, a name derived — 
from Moab, Lot’s son, is situated on 
the east of the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, a hilly country, but with — 
fruitful and well-watered vales, suited 
for producing corn and wine, and for 
pasturing cattle; the inhabitants were 
possessed of great wealth. From this 
land of peace.and plenty, where “on 
its green hills in quiet joy reclining,” 
Naomi had passed the best years of 
her life, she was now about to wander 
forth on a long and toilsome journey — 
before she could reach again her early — 
home in Bethlehem-Judah. 


The Angel of Death. 


The blessing of heaven did not 
appear to have rested'on the health 
of Elimelech, probably in consequence 
of the marriages of his two sons 
Mahlon and Chilion with Ruth and 
Orpah, Moabitish damsels, in direct 
opposition to the Levitical law, which 
forbad all intermarriages with the 
idolatrous nations; three times over 
did the angel of death darken with 
his sable wings the threshold of the 
Hebrew family; and three times over 
had Naomi to lift up her voice and 
mourn for her dead, till, at length, 
having lost all her natural protectors,. 
and finding it dificult to maintain her 
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position, or even gain her living among 
the children of Moab, the dearth hav- 
ing ceased from her own land, she, 
as the Bible expresses it, “arose with 
her daughters-in-law, that she might 
return from the country of Moab.” 


Her Homeward Journey. 


Naomi, from a “‘ pleasant”? and ami- 
able disposition, as her name implies, 
had excited a strong and affectionate 
regard in the hearts of her daughters- 
- in-law, and they determined to quit 
their native land, in order to accom- 
pany their mother in her lonely wan- 
derings, and had actually, both of 
them, Ruth and Orpah, set out on 
the journey; when Naomi, with most 
praiseworthy disinterestedness, endea- 
vored to deter them in their purpose, 
_ reminding them of her desolate con- 
dition, of the difficulties they might 
meet with in their onward path, and 
thus would have dismissed them with 
a fervent blessing, that, “the Lord 
might deal kindly with them, as they 
had dealt kindly with the dead and 
with her.” 

Both young women at first refused, 
and weepingly reiterated in earnest 
tones, “surely we will return with 
thee, and with thy people.’ Again 
Naomi, free from every taint of sel- 
fish feeling, expostulated, and this 
time, Orpah, not, however, without a 
great struggle between love and respect 
for her kind mother-in-law, and a fond 
clinging to her own people, with fresh 
expressions of regret, returned into 
Moab. | 
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What further became of her we 
know not. With a knowledge of bet- 
ter. things which she must have ob- 
tained while dwelling in the house of 
Naomi, she returned to the worship 
of her false gods; still we cannot help 
entertaining the idea that in all her 
subsequent wanderings on earth, she 
was followed by a mother’s and a sis- 
ter’s affectionate prayers. 


Ruth’s Noble Words. 

The affectionate entreaties of Naomi 
to which Orpah had reluctantly yield- 
ed, seemed only in the heart of the 
more loving Ruth to excite a stronger 


desire to remain, and in the agony of - 


dreaded parting, she broke forth in 
those sublime words which must cause | 
the pulse of every feeling heart to beat 
in earnest sympathy: ‘‘Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee, for whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there 
will I be buried; the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” Oh! the depth and 
tenderness of unselfish love contained 
in these beautiful words! 

Well hast thou done, young Moab- 
itess. ‘‘ Go on, because of the word of 
truth, of meekness, and of righteous- 
ness, and thy right hand shall teach 
thee terrible things.” ‘Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all.” Naomi felt then, 
as well she might, the futility of further 
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remonstrance; she saw that Ruth was 
not yielding to a momentary impulse 
of affection, but that she was indeed 
“steadfastly minded to go with her,” 
so she left off speaking, and the two 
went on their way together. 


Through a Rough Country. 


Their journey at its commencement 
must have led them through a desert 
tract, in the train perhaps of a wander- 
ing caravan, till they reached the 
solemn shores of 


That Syrian lake, 
Upon whose surface morn and summer shed 
Their smiles in vain, for all beneath is dead : 


and from this desolate scene emerging, 
they would find themselves by the 
shady and refreshing banks of the 
river Jordan, the only considerable 
river in Palestine. 

The present Arabic name for the 
Jordan is Es-Sheriah, or the ‘‘ Watering 
Place,” and its banks are adorned with 
the luxuriant growth of the oleander, 
tamarisk, willow, and cane; under the 
delightful shade of which how gladly 
must Ruth and Naomi have rested 
themselves, cooling their weary limbs 

- in the pellucid stream, while the sum- 
mer air, which gently fanned their 
heated brows, came laden with the 
delicious odor of the flowering shrubs 
by which they were surrounded. 
A long journey yet awaited them 
through the fair fields of Palestine, 
ere they could reach the town of Beth- 
lehem-Judah; but at last, after a tedious 
day’s travel, they arrived at the desired 
goal, at that hour when 
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Upon Syria’s land of roses 

Softly the light of eve reposes ; 
and while Ruth’s eye wandered won- 
deringly over the fresh scenes that 
presented themselves, many contend-_ 
ing feelings must have arisen in the | 
breast of Naomi—many “ first affec- 
tions and shadowy recollections ” called 
up upon revisiting, in such altered 
circumstances, the abode of her child- 
hood and her youth. 

Beautiful Bethlehem. 


The town or village called “ Bethle- 
hem-Judah,” owes its chief distinction 
to the fact that it was the birthplace 
of our blessed Lord. \ The soil is fertile, 
though encumbered by rocks; the 
hills and surrounding villages are 
covered with fig-trees, olives, pome- 
granates, and vineyards. The appear- 
ance of the town, as viewed from the 
road leading from Jerusalem, presents © 
a scene of much beauty; and doubly 
beautiful must it have seemed in the 
eyes of the weary travelers at that 
sweet evening hour, when | 

The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless in adoration, 
and the last rays of the departing sun 
bathe in golden glory the surrounding 
landscape; an hour which brings to 
the most wearied spirit, not only 
‘healing on its wings,” but strength 
for the coming morrow, whatever that 
morrow may bring forth. 

When the forlorn strangers, with 
feelings chastened by this lovely scene, 
entered Bethlehem, “all the city was 
moved because of them.” Their gen- 
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eral appearance attracted attention, 
and aroused the idle curiosity which, 
it appears, in those days as in ours, 
animated a gazing multitude. 


Curious Gazers. 

We may imagine it was with no 
friendly air the damsels of Bethlehem 
crowded round and scanned with in- 
quiring and disdainful eyes the worn 
habiliments and tired mien of Naomi 
and her Moabish companion; till at 

-last.some older person in the group of 
gazers recognized familiar features in 
the face of one of the new comers, and 
exclaimed aloud, ‘“‘ Is not this Naomi ?” 

She explained her altered circum- 
stances, and bowing her veiled head in 
submission to the will of Him who 
both “gives and takes away,” she 
tetired, followed by the young Ruth, 
to some humble abode which, doubt- 
less, was quickly prepared for her when 
her arrival was made known among 

her kinsfolk; people who must have 
been of high respectability, as we find 

“that Boaz, the principal man of the 
place, was a near relation of Elimelech, 
Naomi’s husband, and that she herself 
had been possessed of a portion of land 
which she was anxious to redeem ; and 


it was no doubt with the ideaiof placing | 


herself under this man’s protection 
that she at first determined to venture 
upon a return into her own country. 
We must admire the submission and 
quiet gentleness of the young Ruth’s 
character, who, instead of urging 
Naomi to make instant claims upon 


her rich kinsman, impatient of their 
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present reduced and retired mode of 


living, simply suggests to her mother- 
in-law that it would be well for her to 
go into the barley fields belonging to 
the rich man, “now ripe unto har- 
vest,” and glean a few ears of corn, 
thereby obtaining a slight means of. 
subsistence, and perhaps attracting 
the attention of Boaz himself, who 
might then be led to inquire more 
nearly than he appeared yet to have 
done into the distressed condition of 
his kinswomen. 


Early to the Field. 


Naomi readily gave her consent, and 


forth went the young Moabitess, re- 


joicing in the freshness of the morning 
air, in the beauty of all around, “at 

that sweet hour of prime,” when the, 
sun scarcely yet had gilded the shining 

roofs of the houses, or tinged with 

roseate hue the far-off distance of the 

Syrian hills, when “ soft is the plume- 

like swaying of the autumn corn,” 

fanned by the gentle breeze, while all 
around is heard a general murmur of 
awakening life borne on the wings of . 
the morning. 


So are we roused on this chequered earth, 
Each unto life hath a daily birth, 


‘ 


Though fearful or joyous, though sad or sweet, _ 


Are the voices that first our unspringing meet. 


Naomi’s misfortunes are recorded in 
language so pathetic as to touch every 
heart. 
It must be a very singular, yes, un- 
eventful, life that is never swept and 
purified by storms. Yet the sharpest 
afflictions bring blessing and have 


Was she an exceptional case? 
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their compensation, a truth expressed 
for all mourners in these lines of 
Bryant: 
Deem not that they are blest alone 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep ; 


The Anointed Son of God makes known 
_A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears, 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


Oh, there are days of sunny rest 

_ For every dark and troubled night, 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy ghall come with early light. 


And thou, who, o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
Dost shed the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 
Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny ; 
Though with a pierced and bleeding heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God hath marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here. 


Common Misfortunes. 


We see in the story of Naomi noth- 
ing but one of those instances which 
every day occur, of the sad reverses to 
which individuals, families, states are 
liable ; the downfall and distress of an 
ancient and reputable house, struggling 
with penury, and forced into exile; but 
we soon discover, that the Eternal eye 
is fixed on a nobler object, that the 
hand of omnipotence is preparing the 


materials and laying the foundation of 


a more magnificent fabric ; that infinite 
wisdom is bringing low the royal house 
of Bethlehem, only to restore it with 
greater splendor. 

We have before us at once the cure 
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of pride and of despair. Behold, O 
man of a hundred ancestors, and of a 
hundred thousand acres, behold Elime- 
lech, the son of Abraham, poor and de- 
spised ; the head of the tribe of Judah, | 
a stranger in a strange land, existing 

through sufferance, supplied through 
foreign bounty; and remember by what 

a brittle tenure thy privileges and pos- 

sessions are held. Consider, child of 

adversity, whom no man knows, whom 

no oue regards, consider yonder ne- 

glected, reduced, extinguished family, 

and behold from the ashes of the expir- 

ing phcenix, an immortal offspring 

arising, whose flight neither time nor 

space can limit, and feel thine own im- 

portance, and aim only at high things, 

and trust in omnipotence for the exe- 

cution of its own eternal purpose. 


Unequal Blessings. 


In the disasters which befall, and 
the successes which attend certain fam- 
ilies and individuals, we behold ‘an ap- 
parent partiality of distribution that 
confounds and overwhelms us. Death 
enters into that house, passes from 
couch to couch, spares neither root nor 
branch ; the insatiate fiend never says 
it isenough. Whatever that poor man 
attempts, be the scheme ever so judic- 
iously formed, ever so diligently prose- 
cuted, uniformly fails; the winds as 
they change, the stars in their courses,. 
fight against him. ‘The very mistakes 
of his neighbor turn out prosperously, 
his sails are always full, his children 
multiply, his wealth increases, his 
mountain stands strong. : 
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Is God therefore unwise, capricious, 
partial, or unjust? No, but we are 
blind, contracted, presumptuous. We 
can discern, can comprehend only here 
and there a little fragment of his 
works, we are gone, before the event 
has explained itself; it requires the 
capacity, the eternity of God himself, 
to take in the mighty whole of his plan, 

and show forth its grand harmony. 


To Struggle Alone. 


The house of Elimelech exhibits.an 
affecting instance of the inequality we 
have been mentioning. ‘The sad ac- 
count of famine, of banishment, of de- 
gradation, of dependence, is at length 
closed with death. Disease of body, 
co-operating with distress of mind, pro- 
bably the effect of it, shortens his days, 
and terminating his own worldly mis- 
ery, dreadfully aggravates the woes of 
the unhappy survivors. Wretched 
mother, left to struggle alone with 
poverty, solitude, danger, and neglect : 
_ far from friends, encompassed with en- 
emies, loaded with the charge of two 
fatherless children, not more the ob- 
jects of affection, thanthe sources of 
anxiety and care. While Elimelech 
lived, penury was hardly felt as a bur- 
den; in exile thou wert always at 
home; secluded from society, the con- 
versation of one still dispelled the 
gloom. Thy sons afforded only de- 
light, because that delight was partici- 
pated in by him who had a common 
interest with you in them: but all is 
now changed, every load is accumula- 
ted sevenfold, every comfort is embit- 
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tered, every prospect is clouded: the 
past presents nothing but regret; the 
future discloses nothing but despair. 


Her Desolate Widowhood. 


She seems to have given up at this _ 
period all thoughts of returning to her 
native country, and, making a virtue 
of dire necessity, attempts to natural- 
ize her family in the land of Moab, by 
allying her sons, through marriage, to 
the inhabitants of the country. The 
sense of the loss she has sustained 
gradually yields to the lenient hand of 
time, and to the sweet hope of seeing 
the house of her beloved husband built 
up, and his name revived inthe per- 
sons of his grandchildren. Alas! what 
is the hopeof man! the flatterer has been 
only decoying her into a greater depth 
of woe, her two remaining props sink, 
one after another, into the dust; all 
that the eyes desired is taken away 
with stroke upon stroke; and, to fill up 
the measure of a mother’s wretched- 
ness both her sons die childless, and 
hope expires with them. Now she is 
a widow indeed, and exhausted nature 
sinks under the pressure. 

The Jewish writers, to heighten our 
respect for Ruth, perhaps from a piti- 
ful desire to exalt their own ancestry, 
make her the daughter of a king of 
Moab, and as they are never timorous 
in making assertions, or forming con- 
jectures on such occasions, they tell 
you her father was Eglon, whom Ehud 
slew. It is hardly probable that a. 
prince of that country would have given 
his daughter in marriage toa needy 
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adventurer who had banished himself 
from his country through necessity. 
But of little importance is it whether 
she were born a princessor not. Nature 
has adorned her with qualities such as 
are not always to be found in the 
courts of kings; qualities which best 
adorn high birth, and which ennoble 
obscurity and indigence; fidelity and 
attachment; a soul capable of fond re- 
spect for departed worth, and living 
virtue: magnanimity to sacrifice every 
thing the heart holds dear, to decency 
friendship, and religion; magnanimity 
to encounter, without repining, pain- 
ful toil, and humiliating dependence, 
in fulfilling the duties of gratitude, 
humanity, and piety. How eloquent 
-is she when she speaks, how great 
when she says nothing, how transcend- 
ently exalted in all she thinks, speaks, 
and acts! With what divine art, shall 
I say, is she introduced in the sacred 
drama and vividly portrayed ? 


An Angel Daughter. 


After we have been melted into pity 

by the calamities of Naomi’s family, 

and seen the widowed mourner sinking 
under wave upon wave; and the pros- 

_ pect of progeny, the last darling hope 
of an Israelitish matron, rudely torn 
from her, lo, an angel in the form of a 
damsel of Moab, a mourner and a 
widow like herself, appears to comfort 
her, and makes her to know by sweet 
experience that he, that she, has not 
lost all, who has found a kind and 
faithful friend. What is the sound of 
the trumpet, and a long train of mute 
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and splendid harbingers, compared to 
the simple consolations of unaffected 
sympathy |! 

One of the advantages, and not the 
least, of traveling abroad, is the joy 
which the thought of returning home 
inspires; but this is a consolation 
which Naomi’s return is not permitted 
to enjoy. She brings back no treasures 
to purchase attention, to command re- 
spect, to excite envy. She is accompa- 
nied with no husband, no son, to main- 
tain her cause, or cheer her solitude. 


Sadly Changed. 


She brings nothing but emptiness, 
dereliction, and tears. A great part of 
her ancient acquaintance and friends. 
are gone, as well as her own family. 
Those who remain hardly know her 
again, so much are her looks impaired 
and disfigured with grief. A new gene- 
ration has arisen, to whom she is an 
utter stranger, and who are utter 
strangers to her. ; 

But in a little city, a trifling event 
makes a great noise. The curiosity of 
the whole town is excited by the ap- 
pearance of these two insignificant 
fugitives ; and various we may suppose 
were the inquiries set on foot, the con- 
jectures formed, the remarks made, the 
censures passed, on their account. 
This is the never-failing inconveniency 
of inconsiderable places. Where there 
is abundance of idleness, abundance of 
ill-nature, every man is a spy upon his 
neighbor, every one is at leisure to 
attend to the affairs of another, be- 
cause he is but half occupied by his 
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own. We have here enough of inquiry, 


enough of wonder, but not a single 
word of compassion, of kindness, of 
hospitality; and Naomi might have 
gone without a roof to shelter her head, 
or a morsel of bread to sustain sinking 
’ nature, but for the industry and attach- 
ment of her amiable daughter-in-law! 


Her Bitter Complaint. 


Base, unfeeling world, that can feast 
itself on the orphan’s tears, and the 
widow’s sorrow! See, there they are, 
every one from his own business, or 
rather his own idleness, to stare and 
talk a wretched woman out of counte- 
nance; the whisper goes round, the 
finger points, the scandal of ten years 
standing is revived, and a new color- 
ing is given to it. Affected pity and 
real indifference wound the heart which 
God himself has just bruised! whose 
husband and children he has taken to 
himself. The wretched mourner seems 
to feel it; she bursts into an agony of 
grief, and thus vents the bitterness of 
her soul, ‘Call me not Naomi, call me 
Mara; for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me. -I went out full, 
and the Lord hath brought me home 
again empty; why then call ye me 
Naomi, seeing the Lord hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath 
afflicted me?” 

What simple, but what forcible lan- 
guage the heart speaks! She dwells 
on the minute circumstances of her 
case, takes up her own nameasa theme 
of woe, changes the fond appellation of 
parental affection, of parental hope, 
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Naomi, on which Providence had poured 
out the wormwood and gall of disap- 
pointment, into one better adapted to 


her tragical history. The past presents 


nothing but happiness passed away as 
a shadow; rank, and opulence, and 
importance gone, gone never to return. 
The future spreads a gloom unirra- 
diated by a single gleam of hope. She 
apprehends no change of things, but 
the oppressive ‘change from evil to 
worse. 

But yet her misery admits of allevia- 
tion. It comes from God, she sees the 
hand of a Father in her acne she 
kisses the rod, and commands the 
soul to peace. To endure distress the 
fruit of our own folly, to suffer from the 
pride, cruelty, and carelessness of a 
man like ourselves, is grievous, is un- 
supportable, it drinks up our spirits. 


The Heavenly Balm. 


Bu the evil that comes immediately . 
from God has its own antidote blended 
into its substance; we drink the poison 
and the medicine from the same chalice, 
and at the same instant; the one de- 
stroys the effect of the other; their 
joint operation is salutary, is life-giving, . 
not deadly. Was that the voice of God 


which I heard? Spake it not in thun- 


der! Said it not, ‘“‘Take now thy son, 
thine only son, Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and offer him for a burnt-offering !” 

It is well; it was the voice of God, 
and that is enough. I will offer up 
the sacrifice, I will surrender my 
dearest delight. I cannot tell how the 
promise is to be accomplished con- 


‘ 


sistently with my obedience and sub- 
mission, but the command and the 
promise proceed from the same lips; I 
leave all to him. 


Grasping at Shadows. 


From all that we see, Naomi had 
‘slender motives, and poor encourage- 
ment, to return to her own country; 
we cannot tell what determined her 
resolution; it might be a little fit of 
female impatience, occasioned by some 
piece of Moabitish insolence or unkind- 
ness; it might be the mere restlessness 
of a mind ill at ease, grasping at the 
shadow of felicity merely from change 
of place; it might be the ardent desire 
of home,.of the scenes of childish sim- 
plicity, innocence, and joy, which in 
certain circumstances all men feel, and 
by which the conduct of all is, to a 
certain degree, regulated. Whatever it 
were it came from above, it was over- 
ruled of infinite wisdom, it was, un- 
known to itself, acting in subserviency 
to a most important event: and it is 
thus, that little, unnoticed, unknown 
powers, put the great machine in’ mo- 
tion, produce effects that astonish, and 
delight and bless mankind. 

The same all-ruling Providence is 
conspicuous in determining the season 
of Naomi’s return. On this hinged all 
the mighty consequences of Ruth’s ac- 
quaintance and connection with Boaz 
—the birth of kings, the transmission 
of empire, the accomplishment of an- 
cient prophecy, the hopes of the human 
race. Had this apparently inconse- 
quential journey been accelerated, been 
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retarded, a month, a week, a single day, 
the parties might never have met. © 
Every one observes and records the © 
great incidents of his life. But would 
you have rational pleasure, blended 
with useful instruction, attend to little 
things, trace matters of highest moment 
up to their source; and behold thy fate 
stand quivering on a needle’s point; 
and a color given to thy whole future 
life, thy eternal state fixed, by a reed 


shaken with the wind, by an accidental © : | 


concurrence which thou wert neither 
seeking nor avoiding; and rejoice to 
think that all things are under the 
direction of unerring wisdom, of all- 
subduing mercy; are “working to- 
gether for good.” | 


One Burning Lamp. 


\ 


We have seen the unhappy Naomi. 
stripped of almost every earthly good; 
husband, children, friends, means, coun- 
try, comfort; it is the dark midnight | 
hour with her. No, there is one little — 
lamp left burning, to dissipate the 
gloom, to prevent despair—the sacred 
flame of virtuous friendship. No, the 
sun of righteousness is hasting to the 
brightness of his rising. The name 
after all was propitious and prophetic; 
God brings it about in his own way, 
and it is ‘wondrous in our eyes.” 

We have here an admonition never 
to despair. God frequently brings his 
people to that mournful spectacle, hope 
expiring, that he may have the un- 
divided honor of reviving it again, and 
may be acknowledged as the one pure 
and perennial fountain of light, and 
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life, and joy. The condition of Jacob, 
of Joseph, of Naomi, all preach one 
and the same doctrine; all proclaim 
that the time of man’s extremity is 
God’s opportunity. 


Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers— 
God’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow; 

And yet I whisper, ‘‘ As God will!”’ 

And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the bare anvil, minded so, 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow; 
And yet I whisper, ‘‘ As God will!” 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it— 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 
He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow ; 
' And yet I whisper, ‘‘ As God will!” 
And in his mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 
Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me; 
So I say, trusting, ‘‘As God will!” 
And, trusting, to the end hold still. 


He kindles for my profit purely, 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand; 
- And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master-hand; 
So I say, praying, ‘‘ As God will!” 
And hope in him and suffer still. 


Tuning the Strings. 


Says one of our most captivating 
writers : 

“While a man is stringing a harp, 
he tries the strings, not for music, but 
for construction; when it is finished it 
shall be played for melodies. God is 
fashioning the human heart for future 
joy. He only sounds a. string here 
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and there to see how far his work has 
progressed. © 

“Once on a summer’s day I went 
with my brother to extract a crystal 
from the rock. With a mighty sledge- 
hammer he vigorously dealt blow after 
blow upon the rock, and chipped piece 
after piece. At last the top of the 
crystal appeared. Then one might 
see what he was after, for it had not 
shown upon the outer surface of the 
rock. When the crystal appeared, 
then the whole strife became how so 
to break the rock away from it, and 
how so to strike the rock as to extract 
the crystal. The rock was good for 
nothing, the crystal was everything. » 
The soul is man’s crystal, and the body 
is but the encasing rock that holds it. 
God’s: providences are smiting upon 
the rock, and breaking and cutting it 
away, and extracting the precious crys- 
tal, which is worth incomparably more 
than its setting in the rock.” 


Invalid Christians. 


In the same line of thought, showing 
the benefits of affliction, when received 
in the right spirit, Mr. Spurgeon says 
some things well worth reading and 
remembering : 

‘The air from the sea of affliction is 
beneficial to invalid Christians. Con- 
tinued prosperity, like a warm atmos- 
phere, has a: tendency to unbind the 
sinews and soften the bones; but the 
cold winds of trouble make us sturdy, 
hardy, and well braced in every part. 
Unbroken success often leads to an 
undervaluing of mercies, and forget- 
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BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 
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fulness of the Giver; but the with- 
drawal of the sunshine leads us to 
look for the sun. 

“There is an old story in the Greek 
annals of a soldier under Antigonus, 
one of Alexander’s famous generals, 
who had a painful disease which was 
likely to bring him soon to the grave. 
This soldier was always first in the 
charge, and was the bravest of the 
brave. His pain prompted him to 
fight that he might forget it, and he 
was not afraid of death, for he knew 
‘he had not long to live. Antigonus 
- greatly admired the valor of this sol- 
dier, and had his malady cured by an 
eminent physician. From that mo- 
ment his valor was gone. He aves 
ease and safety; for, said he, ‘I now 
have something to live for—health, 
home, family,’ etc. How often, when 
worldly pleasures and comer sur- 
round us, we forget the world to come, 
and sink into inglorious ease! 


Rooted Deep by Storms. 


“We cannot be established except 
by suffering. It is of no use, our 
hoping that we shall be well-rooted, if 
no March winds have passed over us. 
_ The young oak cannot be expected to 
strike its roots as deep as the old one. 
Those old gnarlings on the roots, and 
those strange twistings of the branches, 
all tell of many storms that have swept 
over the aged tree. But they are also 
indicators of the depths into which the 
roots have dived; and they tell the 
woodman that he might as soon expect 


to rend up a mountain as to tear up 
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that oak by the roots. We must suffer 
awhile, then shall we be established.” 

Of similar import are these striking 
words by Mr. Talmage: 

“When I see God especially busy 
in troubling and trying a Christian, I 
know that out of that Christian’s char- 
acter there is to come some especial 
good.. A quarryman goes down into 
the excavation, and with strong-handed 
machinery bores into the rock. The 
rock says: ‘ What do you do that for ?’ 
He puts powder in. He lights a fuse. 
There is a thundering crash. The 
rock says: ‘ Why, -the whole mountain, 
is going to pieces. The crowbar is 
plunged. The rock is dragged out. 
After awhile it is taken into the artist’s 
studio. It says: ‘Well, now I have 
got to a good, warm, comfortable place 
at last. But the sculptor takes the 
chisel and mallet, and he digs for the 
eyes, and he cuts for the mouth, and 
he bores for the ears, and he rubs it 
with sand-paper, until the rock says: 
‘When will this torture be ended?’ 
A sheet is thrown over it. It stands 
in darkness. 


What the Chiseling Means. 


“After awhile it is taken out. The 
covering is removed. It stands in the 
sunlight, in the presence of ten thou- 
sand applauding people, as. they greet — 
the statue of the poet, or the prince, 
or the conqueror. ‘Ah!’ says the 
stone, ‘now I understand it. I am a 
a great deal better off now, standing 
as the statue of a conqueror, than I 
would have been down in the quarry.’ 
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So God finds a man down in the quarry |- 


of ignorance and sin. How to get him 
up? He must be bored, and blasted, 
and chiseled, and scoured, and stand 
some time in the darkness. But after 
awhile the mantle of affliction will fall 
off, and his soul will be greeted by the 
one hundred and forty-four thousand, 
and the thousands of thousands as 
more than conqueror.” 


The Hard Training. 


All discipline is hard and we shrink 
from it. It would be much pleasanter 
to have a life of ease, to ride in a 
brougham, and sleep on a bed of down. 
With soft white hands that have no 
_ sign of work on them, how genteel we 
could be. But are such hands the 
- best, or rather are those the best that 
are worn, battered and carry all the 
marks of honest toil? ‘The truth is we 
are not born into a higher life of any 
description; we reach it by climbing 
and struggling. 

Every year our colleges meet one 
another in games of foot-ball and each 
strives for the mastery. You sit among 
twenty thousand people and eagerly 
watch the game. It is all easy enough 
for you, but what can be said of these 
brawny young men who are playing 
foot-ball in the presence of that great 
throng as if their very lives depended 
upon their winning the game? Do 
you stop for a moment to think of the 
hard training, the discipline, rigid as 
iron, that has toughened, developed and 
made the young men what they are? 
“They have been tried as in fire. 
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Alas, for those whose only aim is to 
live a life of ease. Any young woman 
who does this, who shrinks from disci- — 
pline and trial, who lolls away her days 
in idleness—is there in all creation a 
weaker, more useless, more empty 
creature than she is? : 

See how it was with Naomi. By her 
sorrows and bereavements, by the stern 
school of discipline through which she 
passed, her deepest nature was awak- 
ened. ‘he noblest qualities of her 
womanhood were brought out and she — 
stands before us a finer woman, a 
grander character than she could pos- 
sibly have been if she never had suf- 
fered, and been made strong. 


Spoiled Daughters. 


We are touching a matter here that 
is of vital concern to mothers and their 
daughters. As for the mothers, they, 
are very tender of the daughters ; as for 
the daughters, they are willing to be 
petted and spoiled by the mothers. 
While, as already said, there is nothing 
in creation weaker than a weak woman, 
there is nothing grander than one who 
is strong and whose dross has been 
purged away by trial. 

How the world sometimes looks on 
and wonders to see a young girl, frail 
and tender as a flower, the pet and play- 
thing of the home, develop rapidly into 
a magnificent woman when her sup- 
ports are taken away, when the pillars 
on which she leaned suddenly fall and 
she is thrown upon her own resources. 

Such trying experiences will very 
soon let you know the kind of stuff of 
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which you are made, whether of putty 
or gold. It is safe to say that many a 
woman of splendid possibilities has 
lived and died in obscurity because 
there never was any great trial, emer- 
gency or undertaking to call her out. 


Seeking a Country. 


Let it be remembered that for all 
afflictions there is a remedy. This is 
stated in those memorable lines by H. 
F. Lyte which were written out of his 
own experience. He was a young 
Scotch minister of brilliant promise, 
His was the wing of the eagle that 
soars above common things. Unfortu- 
nately he was afflicted with a pulmon- 
ary trouble that sapped his strength, 
crippled his endeavors, and darkened 
his life with the oncoming shadow of 
the grave. He comforted his heart 
with the truths here reproduced from 
his gifted pen: j 


My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here, 

Then why should I murmur when trials are near? 

' Be hushed, my dark spirit, the worst that can 
come 

But shortens my journey, and hastens thee home. 


' It is not for me to be seeking my bliss, 

And building my hopes in a region like this: 
I look for a city that hands have not piled, 
‘I pant for a country by sin undefiled. 


The thorn and the thistle around me may grow— 
{ would not lie down upon roses below ; 

I ask not my portion, I seek not a rest, 

Till I find them, O Lord, in thy sheltering breast. 


Afflictions may press me, they cannot destroy, 

One glimpse of Thy love turns them all into joy, 
And the bitterest tears, if Thou smile but on them, 
Like dew in the sunshine, grow diamond and gem. 


Let doubt, then, and danger my progress oppose, 
They only make heaven more sweet at the close ; 
Come joy or come sorrow, whate’er may befall, 
An hour with my God will make up for it all. 


| 
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A scrip on my back, anda staff in my hand, 

I march on in haste through an enemy’s land ; 

The road may be rough, but it cannot be long, 

And I'll smooth it with hope, and cheer it with 
song. 

There is more squaring, and hew- — 
ing, and hacking used about a stone — 
that is to be set in a stately palace than ~ 
that which is placed in an ordinary 
building; and the vine is pruned when 
the bramble is not looked after, but let 
alone to grow to its full length. - 


Pruning the Vine. 


This should reconcile believers to 
their chastisements. It is a well-worn 
figure; but it is well put. Brambles 
certainly have a fine time of it, and 
grow after their own pleasure. We 
have seen their long shoots reaching 
far and wide, and no knife has threat- 
ened them as they luxuriated upon the 
commons and waste lands. The poor 
vine is cut down so closely that little 
remains of it but bare stems. Yet 
when clearing-time comes, and the 
brambles are heaped for their burning, 
who would not rather be the vine? 

Ah, Lord! let me never sigh for 
ease, but always seek for usefulness. 
Square me until I am fit for a place in 
thy temple; prune me till I yield my 
utmost fruit. I know not what this 
prayer may involve; but if I did, I 
would pray to be helped to pray it, 
and I would entreat thee to fulfill it to 
the letter. : 3 

A recent traveler has this to say 
concerning the subject we are consider- | 
ing: “It is a remarkable circumstance 
that the most brilliant colors of plants. 
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are to be seen on the highest moun- 
tains, in spots that are most exposed 
to the wildest weather. The brightest 
lichens and mosses, the loveliest gems 
of wild flowers abound far up on the 
bleak, storm-scalped peak. One of the 
richest displays of organic coloring I 
ever beheld was near the summit of 
Mont Chenebettaz, a hill about ten 
thousand feet high, immediately above 
the great St. Bernard Hospice. The 
whole face of an extensive rock was 
covered with a most vivid yellow lichen, 
which shone in the sunshine like the 
golden battlement of an enchanted 
‘castle rising high in the air. 


Brilliant Colors. 


“There, in that lofty region, amid the 
most frowning desolation, exposed to 
the fiercest tempest of the sky, this 
lichen exhibited a glory of color such 
as it never showed in the sheltered val- 
ley. Ihave two specimens of the same 
lichen before me while I write these 
lines, one from the great St. Bernard, 
and the other from the wall of a Scot- 
tish castle, deeply embosomed among 
sycamore trees, and the difference in 
point of form and coloring between 
them is most striking.. The specimen 
nurtured amid the wild storms of the 
mountain peak is of a lovely primrose 
hue, and is smooth in texture and com- 
plete in outline; while the specimen 
nurtured amid the soft airs and the 
delicate showers of the lowland valley 
is of a dim rusty hue, and is scurfy in 
texture and broken in outline. 

“ And is it not so with the Christian 

11 
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who is afflicted, tempest-tossed, and not 
comforted? ‘Till the storms and vicis- 
situdes of God’s providence beat upon 
him again and again, his character 
appears marred and clouded by selfish 
and worldly influences. But trials clear 
away the obscurity, perfect the outlines 
of his disposition, and give brightness 
and beauty to his piety. 

Amidst my list of blessings infinite 


Stands this the foremost, that my heart has bled; 
For all I bless Thee, most for the severe. 


A King in Durance Vile. 


The story goes that Henry the 
Eighth, wandering one night in the 
streets of London in disguise, wasmet at 
the bridge-foot by some of the watch, 
and not giving a good account of him- 
self, was carried off to the Poultry Comp- 
ter, and shut up for the night without 
fire or candle. On his liberation he made 
a grant of thirty chaldrons of coals and 
a quantity of bread for the solace of 
night prisoners in the Compter. Ex- 
perience brings sympathy. ‘Those who 
have felt sharp afflictions, terrible con- 
victions, racking doubts and violent 
temptations, will be zealous in consol- 
ing those in a similar condition. It 
were well if the great Head of the 
Church would put unsympathizing 
pastors into the Compter of trouble for 
a season, until they weep with those 
that weep. 

He that from dross would win the precious ore, 

Bends o’er the crucible an earnest eye, 

The subtle, searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by, 


When in the molten silver’s virgin mass, 
He meets his pictured face as in a glass. 
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Thus in God’s furnace are his children tried ; 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure! 
But who the fiery trial may abide? 
Who from the crucible come forth so pure, 


That He, whose eyes of flame look through the | 


whole, 
May see His image perfect in the soul ? 


Earthly suffering seems to weaken 
men, to discourage them, and to des- 
troy them; but the fact is that it does 
not really destroy or weaken them. 
‘That part in us which suffering weak- 
ens is usually that very part which 
ought to be weakened and replaced 
with better timber. 

The great trouble in turning flax 
into thread or cloth is caused by that 
which gives the green plant its very 
power; for when the flax is growing it 
needs two things: one is its ligneous 
or woody structure, and the other is its 
gluten. But when it has grown enough, 
and man wants it to make garments, 
to furnish the queen in the palace and 
the peasant in the cottage, he must get 
rid of these two things. 


Put Through the Brakes. 


And how is the flax separated from 
them? It is plucked and thrown into 
the field, that under the influence of 
repeated rains and dews the wood may 
rot; then the flax is taken and put 
_ through the brakes until every parti- 
cle of the stiffness and strength that it 
had is destroyed, and all but the stringy 
fibers can be shaken to the winds; 
then it is subjected to certain chemical 
processes by which the gluten is taken 
away; and not till then is it in a pro- 
per condition to be carried to the spin- 
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ning-wheel and the joom, and manu- 
factured into materials for use. 

So itis with men. There area great 
many qualities which they need up to 
a certain point, but which beyond that 
are a disadvantage to them. We need 
a given amount of self-will and inde-— 
pendence; but after these qualities 
have been carried to a certain point, 
the necessity for them measurably 
ceases, and there must be superinduced 
on them opposite qualities. 


Tron and Silk. 


For man is made up of contraries. 
‘He is to be as firm as iron, and as 
yielding as silk; he is to be persever- 
ing, and yet the most ready to give up; 
he is to be as steadfast as a mountain, 
and yet easy to be entreated; he is to 
abhor evil, and yet to love with an 
ineffable love; he is to be courageous, 
and yet to have that fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of wisdom. — 
Certain things, when they have served 
their purpose, must give place to the 
opposite qualities. Afflictions, under 
the supervision of Divine Providence, 
are working out in those that are ex- 
ercised thereby beneficial results; so 
that suffering, while it seems frequent- 
ly to be wasting and destroying men, 
is only wasting and destroying that 
part of them which they are better 
without. 

It is related that once a statue was 
wanted to place on a Grecian temple. 
The temple was a high structure, and 
.as the statue would be a long distance 





from the ground, where observers 
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would notice. it, it was necessary that. 


it’ should be of good size and have 
Sharp outlines. There was to be a 
contest to secure the best statue that 
could possibly be procured. The sub- 
ject was furnished the artists, and on 
the day for the trial and making the 
selection two statues were presented. 


Beauty from Ugliness. 


One of them was a work of beauty. 
All the features and various parts were 
‘finely fashioned and smoothed labori- 
ously by the sculptor’s chisel and mallet. 
The other statue almost disgusted the 
- judges by its rough and uncouth appear- 
ance, and they could not understand 
why any artist should present it with 
the expectation that it would be chosen. 
Of course, everybody voted for the 
smooth, polished, beautiful statue, and 
the workmen put their appliances into 
operation to lift it to the top of the 
building and place it in position. But 
as it rose from the ground and receded 
farther and farther into the distance, 
the features and outlines were almost 
obliterated, the beauty at such a dis- 
tance was not apparent, the polished 
appearance could not be discovered, 
and contrary to universal expectation, 
the statue was so diminutive that it 
was admitted to be a failure. 
Immediately they lowered it and be- 
gan to erect the other. As it rose 
higher and higher in the air its rough 
surfaces began to disappear to the eyes 
looking from below; its striking out- 
lines became more and more apparent ; 
its bold, sharp features showed to 
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splendid advantage, and when it was 
fixed in its place a loud shout of ap- 
proval went up from the multitude 
gathered below. The statue that 
looked so rough and unfinished on the 
ground was exactly suited to its pur- 
pose when lifted up against the sky on’ 
the summit of the Grecian temple. — 
The blows of the chisel that had 
hacked and hewn it had fashioned it 
into magnificence. 


Hewn by Trials. 


It is so with human character. Itis 
not always best to escape the heavy 
blows and to present a surface that is 
smooth and polished. In the temple 
on high, standing there against the - 
eternal sky, they will look all the better 
who have been battered, chiselled, hewn 
by the rough trials of fife and the mer- 
ciless blows of affliction. 

Naomi had her full share of life’s 
sharpest pangs, but read the history 
and see how well everything turned 
out. She found warm-hearted friends 
in her old home; she had the love of 
Ruth, which of itself was a perpetual 
song of joy; and she saw this daughter 
not only kind, but industrious, and 
meeting with the favor of Boaz. 

However dark this picture is, and in 
some phases it certainly is gloomy, the 
brighter colors at last come into view. 
The clouds are swept from the sky, the 
dark pall of heaven is stripped away, 
and the sun goes down in golden glory. 
Melody after discord—peace after con- 
flict—rest after the struggle—tears of 
joy after the heart-breaks of sorrow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RUTH GEE. GEEANER 


HE meek, the modest, the noise- 
less exhibition and exercise of 
female _ excellence, occupy. a 


smaller space in the annals of human | 
_ uature than the noisy, bustling, foren- 


sic pursuits and employments of the 
other sex. But when feminine worth 
is gently drawn out of the obscurity 
which it loves, and advantageously 
placed in the light which it naturally 
shuns, O how amiable, how irresisti- 
ble, how attractive it is! A wise and 
good woman shines, by not seeking to 
shine; is most eloquent when she is 
silent, and obtains all her will, by 
yielding, by submission, by patience, 
by self-denial. 

We have witnessed the wretchedness 
and sympathized in the sorrows of 
Naomi, my pleasant one, reduced from 
' rank and fulness to obscurity and in- 
digence, banished from her country 
and: friends, a stranger in a strange 
- land, robbed of her husband, bereaved 
of her children; having no protector 
save Heaven, no hope or refuge but in 
the peaceful grave. Behold the thrice 
widowed mourner bowing the head, 
and hiding the face in silent grief. She 
is dumb, she opens not her mouth, be- 
cause the Lord hath done it. The 
miserable partners of her woe only 


increase and embitter it: two young 
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women, like herself widows, childless, 
comfortless; fondly attached to her, 
and tenderly beloved by her, because 
fondly attached to the memory of their 
husbands; but their mutual affection 
rendered a punishment, not a pleasure, 
by the pressure of poverty and the 
bitterness of neglect. 

At length she is roused from her grief 
by tidings from her country, from her 
dear native city, and a ray of hope 
dispels the gloom of her soul. She 
‘hears in the country of Moab how 
that the Lord had visited his people 
in giving them bread.” : 


The Cure for Trouble. 


In the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence, there is a healing balm 
provided for every wound. ‘The lenient 
hand of time soothes the troubled soul 
to peace; the agitation of the mind 
at last wearies it out, and lulls it 
asleep, and its weakness becomes its 
strength. Though in misery we cleave 
to the love of life, having lost our 
comforts one after another, yet we 
are still enabled to look forward with © 
fond expectation to a new source of 
joy, and when all temporal hope is 
extinguished, and reluctantly given 
up, the spirit asserts its own immor- 
tality, and rests in hope beyond the 
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grave. Naomi is reduced to a melan- 
choly, mortifying alternative; of con- 
tinuing , a poor, deserted ete in the 
land of Moab, or of returning to Beth- 
lehem-judah, ged of all her wealth, 
all her glory; to be an object, at eee 
of pity, perhaps of contempt. On this, 
however, she resolves, flattering hee 
self that change of piace and change 
of objects may alleviate her distress. 


Their Bond of Union. 


The two young Moabitesses, in 
uniting themselves to men of Israel, 
had renounced their own kindred and 
country, perhaps their native gods; 
and therefore listen with joy to the 
proposal of their mother-in-law, to 
return to Canaan. It is the more 
pleasing to observe this union of sen- 
timent and affection, that the relation 
in question is seldom found favorable 
to cordiality and harmony. It fur- 
nishes presumptive proof of the good- 
ness of all the three, and they had in- 
deed a most mournful bond of union 
among themselves—common loss, com- 
mon misery: and the heart seems to 
have felt and acknowledged the ties 
which alliance had formed and the 
hand of death had rivetted. 

Behold then the mother and her 
daughters turning their back on the 
painfully pleasing scenes of joys and 
‘sorrows past, unattended, unprotected, 
unbefriended, disregarded, as sad a 
retinue as ever wandered from place 
to place. They are hardly in motion 
from their place, when Naomi, pene- 
trated with a lively sense of gratitude 
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for friendship so generous and disin- 
terested, overwhelmed with the pros- — 
pect of the still greater misery in 
which those dutiful young women 
were about to involve themselves, from 
their love to her, and unwilling to be 
outdone in kindness, earnestly en- © 
treats them to return home again, 
urging upon them every consideration 
that reason, that affection, that pru- 
dence could suggest, to induce them 
to separate from a wretch so friendless — 
and forlorn, so helpless, so hopeless, 
as herself. Such is her request. 


The Future All Dark. 


These unhappy wanderers have 
drunk deep of the cup of adversity ; 
their society is worse than solitude, 
despair hangs over all their future 
prospects. Stand still and shed the 
tear of compassion over them, ye 
daughters of affluence, prosperity, and 
ease, who start ata shadow, who scream 
at the sight of a harmless mouse, 
who tremble at the rustling of a leaf . 
shaken by the wind; ye who never 
knew the heart of a stranger, the keen 
biting of the wind of heaven, the 
stern aspect of hunger, the surly blow, 
or scornful look of pride and cruelty. 

Or rather, weep over them, ye whose 
wounds are bleeding,to whom weari- 
some days and ‘nights have been ap- 
pointed, who by the experience of 
misery, have learned. to pity and to 
succor the miserable: May the God 
of mercy, the friend of the orphan, the 
judge of the widow, the refuge of the 
distressed, have mercy upon them, and 
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conduct them in safety to their desired 
haven. , | 

Which shall we more admire, the 
generosity and disinterestedness of the 
_ mother, or the steadiness, spirit, and 
resolution of the daughters? How 
pleasurable is strife of a certain kind, 
_ the strife of good will, of magnanimity, 
of gratitude, of piety, of selfdenial! 
How emphatic the silent, unprotesting 
reply. of Orpah and Ruth! 
“She kissed them; and they 
lifted up their voice and wept.” 
What charming eloquence is 
heard, is seen, is felt in those 
tears! Have these lovely dam- 
sels less regard for their de- 
parted lords, are they more 
eager to form new alliances, 
that they say nothing? I can- 
not believe it. Noisy grief is 
quickly over, soon spends itself. 
Sincerity seldom calls in the 
aid of exclamation, vehemence, 
and yows; but dubious, staggering 
fidelity, not prompted by love, is glad 
to support itself with the parade of 
woe, and the pomp of declamation. 


Ruth Cleaves to Her Mother. | 


Their persevering, determined, un- 
protesting friendship but endears them 
the more to their venerable parent, 
and inclines her the more powerfully 
to resist their inclination, and prevent 
the sacrifice which they were disposed 
to make; and again she has recourse 
to more earnest and tender expostu- 
lation. 

The touchstone is now applied to 
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the affection of the two sisters, and 
their characters and merits are finally 
disclosed. Orpah suffers herself to be 
persuaded ; with regret we behold her 
resolution overcome; we behold her 
separating from her mother-in-law, 
with the valedictory kiss of peace, and 
returning to her own country and her 
gods; and we hear of her no more. 
But Ruth cleaves to her new choice; 







































































































































































































































































WHITHER THOU GOEST I WILL GO. 


unmoved by the example of her sister, 
or the entreaties of her mother, she 
persists in her purpose; the desertion 
of Orpah only knits her heart the 
firmer to her adopted parent, and in 
words far sweeter than the nightin- 
gale’s song, she breathes out her un- 
alterable resolution to live and to die 
with her. She is more than willing to 
endure the fatigues of the journey and 
the impending trials, 

How could Naomi find in her heart 
to make another attempt to shake off 
so lovely acompanion? How delighted 
must she have been, in yielding the 
triumph of kindness to a pleader so 
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irresistible. ‘And Ruth said, Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither 

‘ thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” 


Her Filial Affection. 


The scene between Ruth and Naomi 
has been very faithfully and beauti- 
fully portrayed in the following lines, 
bys Mas, Hi Hoy. Cleaveland: 


‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, but convert me to 
the truth;”’ 

So spake in sorrow and in tears the gently-chiding 
Ruth. 

‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee, nor unclasp thy 
loosening hand ; 3 

Vl follow thee, my mother, to the ee Judean 
land.”’ 

But, turning still in grief away from her young, 
pleading face, 

And sadly putting back the arms so fondly that 
embrace, 

‘‘My daughter,” thus Naomi said, in measured 
tones and deep, 

‘(We have our Sabbaths in that land, and holy 
days to keep, © 

And there’s a bound we cannot pass upon that 
day, you know.”’ 

But Ruth said, ‘‘ Only where thou goest, mother, 
will I go.” 


Still spake Naomi, ‘‘Turn again—thy home is 

‘ not with me; 

For Judah’s children must not with the outcast 
Gentile be.’’ 

Ruth answered, ‘‘In that stranger-land with thee, 
oh, let me stay, 

And ELS thou lodgest I will lodge—I can not go 
away.” 

And then again Naomi, ‘‘ We have PESCeEtS to 
observe, 
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And from our fathers’ worship are commanded 
not to swerve.’’ 

Ruth answered with religious zeal, ‘‘I bow to 
Judah’s Lord : 

Thy people shall my people be—thy God shall 
be my God.”’ 


And now the mother’s love burst forth, and rose 
in accents wild: 

“Turn back, beloved, oh! turn back, for think 
you, Ruth, my child, 

Your fainting heart could ever bear the woes I 
number now? 

They must not dim those gentle eyes, nor darken 
o’er that brow ; 

For though thy mother yields to them, yet, dear- 
est daughter mine, 

It were not meet that they should fall on such,a 
head as thine.”’ | 

Then Ruth, with sudden brightness in her mild 
and loving eye, 

“‘ However hard thy death may be, thus only will 
I die.”’ 

But yet once more Naomi spoke, “‘ My daughter, 
for the dead 

We have a house of burial;’’? but Ruth, still an- 
swering, said, 

“And there will I be buried; and the Lord deal 
thus by me, 

If aught, my mother, on the earth, but death part 
thee and me.”’ 


Naomi Gracefully Yields. 


The mother is every way outdone, 
overcome, and contends no longer— 
to persist farther had been cruelty, 
not friendship: and thus mutual sym- 
pathy and deliberate choice have, under 
the direction of all-ruling Providence, 
formed a union dearer than the ties 
of interest, or even the bonds of na- 
ture know: and thus the same breath . 
which extinguishes the fainter spark, 
blows up the stronger into a purer, 
brighter flame; and thus the God who 
has all hearts and all events in his 
hand, ever rears a refuge for the mis- 
erable, provides a remedy against des- 
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pair, and extracts a precious essence 
from calamity, which operates its own 
cure. “ When she saw that she was 
steadfastly minded to go with her, then 
she left speaking unto her.” 

And thus Ruth stands without an 
equal, without a rival. And how has 
she gained the glorious superiority 
over a sister? By a lofty tone and 
an overbearing spirit, by the poisoned 
whisper, and the dark insinuation; 
by smoothness of forehead and malig- 
nity of heart? No, but by persever- 
ance in well-doing, and adherence to 
rectitude; by modest firmness, and 
heart-affecting simplicity; by undis- 
sembled affection, and unaffected piety. 
O goodness, how pure, how sincere, 
how satisfactory are the honors which 
crown thy head, and dilate thy heart ! 


Noble Self-Sacrifice. 


The world may perhaps condemn 
Ruth for preferring the society, country 
and prospects of so poor a woman as Na- 
omi to the friendship of her own kind- 
red, the possessions of her native home, 
the allurements of present ease and 
comfort. Had she conferred with flesh 
and blood, how very different had the 
decision been! But the same divine 
principle which caused Moses to “ re- 
fuse to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter;” and which taught him “to 
esteem the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt,” 
determined this amiable creature to 
withdraw from the companions of her 
youth, the protection of her father’s 
house, and the religious worship of. 
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her ancestors; and to follow a desti- 
tute forlorn widow from country to 
country, to cast her subsistence upon 
the care’ of Providence, and to look 
for her reward beyond the grave. 


Counted the Cost. 

Her prejudices, her partialities, her 
worldly interests were all clearly on 
the other side. The idolatrous rites 
of Moab were fascinating to a young 
mind, not yet beyond a taste for plea- 
sure; the aspect of the religion of 
Canaan was rather ungainly and for- 
bidding, and to adopt it implied the 
renunciation of all that the heart na- 
turally holds dear. 

When she thus affirms, “ Your God 
shall be my God,” it is in effect saying, 
“T have counted the cost, I know 
whom I have believed. I have opened 
my mouth unto the Lord, and I can- 
not go back. I have subscribed with 
my hand to the God of Jacob. Blessed 
be the day that I came into connection 
with an Israelitish family. It has 
indeed cost me many tears, pierced 
through my heart with many sorrows, 
it is banishing me from my dear native 
clime, from the endearments of parental 
affection, from ease, honor, and abun- 
dance, driving me among strangers, 
exposing me to struggle with uncer- 
tainty, anxiety, necessity, neglect, and 
scorn; but my resolution is fixed, none - 
of these things move me; every sacri- 
fice, every loss, every disgrace is in- 
finitely more than compensated by 
having Israel’s God for my God.” 

We hear nothing of the prattle of 
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piety, nothing of the violence of a 
young female proselyte, and no ques- 
tion of doubtful disputation introduced, 
about places and modes of worship, 
about Jerusalem and this mountain, 
nothing of the religion that floats 
merely in the head, and bubbles upon 
the tongue; no, her religion is seen, 
not heard, it ‘‘works by love, it purifies 
the heart, it overcomes the world.” 


A Pattern to the Young. 


It offers up a sacrifice, the body 
and spirit, affection, and substance, 
_ youth, beauty, parentage, the pleasures, 
--and, the, pride of life. Let me see-a 
single instance of this sort, and I will 
believe the convert more in earnest, 
than by exhibiting all the wordy zeal 
of a thousand who only talk. 

Indeed it is by action that this truly 
excellent woman expresses all her in- 
ward feelings. Her affection to her 
husband is not heard in loud lamen- 
tation over his tomb, but in cleaving to 
all that remained of him, his mother, 
his people, his country, and his God. 
Her affection to his mother is not ex- 
pressed in the set phrase of condolence 
and compliment; but in adhering to 
her when all had forsaken her, in labor- 
ing for her subsistence, in submitting 
to her counsel. 

Every circumstance of the case and 
character under review, administers 
plain and important instruction. And, 
being a case in ordinary life, Ruth 
stands forth a pattern and instructor 
to young persons, in particular, whose 
situation may resemble her own. 
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Young woman, you may have mar- 
ried into a strange family. You have, 
of course, adopted the kindred, the 
pursuits, the friendships, and to a cer- 
tain degree, the religion of your hus- 
band. It is your duty, and you will find 
it your interest, to let him and his con- 
nections know, from your general de-, 
portment, that you are satisfied with 
the choice which you have made. Learn 
to give up your own prejudices in favor 
of country, of parentage, of customs, 
of opinions. Unless where the sacred 
rights of conscience are concerned, deem 
no sacrifice too .great for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of domestic peace. 


Smoothing Rough Places. 


\s far as lieth in you, “whither he 
goeth, go thou; and lodge where he 
lodgeth ; let his people be thy people, 
and his God thy God.” You will 
thereby preserve and secure his affec- 
tion; you will harmonize family inter- 
ests and intimacies, instead of disturb- 
ing them; if yours be the better reli- 
gion, this is the way to bring over to it 
the man of no religion, or of an errone- 
ous one; and if it be the worse, your 
relinquishing it, on conviction, will be 
at once a token of conjugal affection, 
amark of good understanding, and a 
reasonable service toward God. 

Have you had, in early life, the 
calamity of becoming a widow? It is 
a distressing, a delicate situation. It 
calls for every maxim of prudence, 
every counsel of friendship, every cau- 
tion of experience, every support of 
piety. If you are a mourner indeed, 
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you are already guarded against affec- 
tation; you will find rational and cer- 
- tain relief in attending to and perform- 
ing the duties of your station. You 
will neither seek a hasty cure of sorrow 
by precipitately plunging into the 
world, nor attempt an unnatural pro- 
longation of it by affected retirement 
and sequestration. The tongue will 
utter no rash vows; the pang of sepa- 
ration will dictate no ensnaring resolu- 
tions; the will of Providence will be 
respected, obeyed, followed. Respect 
for the dead is best expressed by duti- 
fulness to the living. 

You have before you a useful example 
of firmness blended with female soft- 
ness; of resolution heightened and 
adorned by sensibility. Lately, like 
Ruth, you had one who thought and 
acted for you; one who joyfully endured 
the burden and heat of the day, that 
your bodyand mind might enjoy repose. 


Act for Yourself. 

‘Now necessity is laid upon you. 
You must awake, and arise to think 
~ and act for yourself. And, here, as in 
every case, nature has annexed the 
recompense to the duty. The mental 
‘powers are enfeebled, and at length 


destroyed, by disuse and inaction. Ex- 


ertion invigorates the mind, and com- 
poses by directing it. The listlessness 
of indolence undermines health; the 
activity of useful employment is the 
simplest and most infallible medicine 
for bodily complaints. 

Of the calamities to which human 
life is exposed, a few only are to be 
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counted real evils; the rest are imag- 
inary and fantastical. Want of health 
is real woe; but what proportion do the 
hours of pain and sickness bear to the 
years of ease, and comfort, and joy? 
Want of bread is real distress, but it is 
very seldom the work of nature, and 
therefore ought not, in justice, to be in- 
troduced into the list of the unavoidable 
ills which flesh is heir to. The loss of 
friends is a sore evil, but even wounds © 
from this sharp-pointed weapon are 
closed at length, by the gentle hand of 
time, by renewed hopes, and the tender 
consolations of religion. 3 


Foolish Discontent. 


Whence then the unceasing, the uni- 
versal murmurings of discontent, of — 
desire, of impatience? Men fix their 
standard of felicity too high; and all 
they have attained goes for nothing, 
because one darling object is still out 
of reach; or they groan and sigh under 
the weight of some petty disaster, 
which scarce deserves the name; while 
ten thousand substantial blessings are 
daily falling on their heads unnoticed, 
unacknowledged, unenjoyed, Compare 
your possessions with your privations, 
compare your comforts with your 
deserts, compare your condition with 
your neighbor’s, consider how far, how 
very far, your state is on this side the | 
worst, and learn to give God thanks. 
Repine not that some wants are 
unsupplied, that some griefs are en- 
dured, that some designs have been 
frustrated, while so many unmerited 
good things are left, while hope re- 
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mains, while there is recourse to 
Heaven. Behold these two forlorn 


wanderers, widowed, friendless, desti- 
tute,and cease from your complaints, 
and stretch out your sympathetic hand 
to succor the miserable. 


Can Take Care of Herself. 


The proposal of Ruth to do some- 
_ thing for herself, discovers in every point 
of view, a noble and ingenuous spirit, 
and an excellent heart. She will do 
nothing without the consent and advice 
of Naomi, who has become father and 
mother, country, friends and everything 
toher. Begging is the last miserable 
refuge of age or infirmity, of disease or 
sloth; she scorns to think of recurring 
to it, while she has youth, health and 
-strength to labor, and while there is 
a field of lawful employment. An or- 
dinary mind in her situation would 
have vented itself in unavailing, wom- 
anish lamentations; perhaps in unkind 
upbraidings of Naomi, as the cause of 
all the distress which she endured; 
would have been for despatching Naomi 
up and down among her wealthy rela- 
tions and towns-folks, to solicit protec- 
tion and subsistence. No, it is more 
honorable in her eyes to earn food by 
her own labor}; she conceals the anguish 
which wrung ‘her own heart, for fear of 
adding affliction to the afflicted. The 
season of the year was favorable; it 
was the time of harvest. 

She is determined to labor, she dis- 
dains not to employ thenecessary means 
for supplying herself and aged parent 
with food, but she leaves the direction 
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| of her footsteps to High Heaven; she 


is in the way of her duty, and deposits 
all anxiety about the issue in the bosom 
of her heavenly Father. What a happy | 
mixture of fortitude and eet eeeree 
It cannot but prosper. 
Having obtained the consent a her 
mother, who perhaps might have a pre- 
sentiment of what was approaching, 
behold her up with the dawn, pensive, 
timorous and slow, advancing to the 
fields; the country all before her, where 
to choose her place of toil, and Provi- 
dence her guide; with the downcast 
look of ingenuous modesty; the timid- 


ity which sour misfortune inspires; 


the firm step of conscious rectitude, 
and the flushed cheek of kindling hope. 
By some nameless, unaccountable cir- 
cumstance, Heaven-directed, she un- 
knowingly bends her course to the field 
and reapers of Boaz. 


Brave and Cheerful. 


She has done her part, has made the 
sacrifices which conscience and affec- 
tion demanded, has submitted cheerfully 
to the hardships which necessity im- » 
posed, has put herself in the way of 
relief which her situation pointed out. 
God is good, and takes all the rest 
upon himself. He, who ordered her 
flight to Canaan at the time of barley- 
harvest, when nature and Providence 
concurred to find her subsistence, orders 
her path to that field, where everything, 
without the knowledge of the parties 


| concerned, was prepared and arranged 


for the high scenes now ready to be 
acted. 
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The order of human procedure gen- 
erally is from blaze to smoke, from 
noise and bustle to nothing, from 
mighty preparation, to feebleness of 
execution. ‘The divine conduct, on the 
_ contrary, is a glorious rise from ob- 
scurity into light, “from small begin- 
nings toa latter end greatly increased;”’ 
from “the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings he ordaineth strength,” and by a 
concurrence of circumstances which 
no human sagacity could foresee, and 
no human power could either bring to- 
gether or keep asunder, raises a neg- 
lected gleaner- in the field into the 
lady of the domain, and a fugitive of 
Moab into a mother in Israel ; a mother 
of kings, whose name shall never ex- 
pire but with the dissolution of nature. 


The Time of Harvest. 


It was that joyful season of the 
year when the ardor of summer was 
giving place to the milder glory of 
autumn; when industry was gather- 
ing in the produce of hope, when the 
common occupations of the sunburnt 
plain had levelled the distinctions of 
master and servant; when all was 
emulation, cheerfulness, and joy, that 
Boaz issued forth betimes to super- 
intend his harvest, and Ruth to glean 
after the reapers. 

Her sex, her employment, which be- 
spoke her poverty, attract his notice 
and excite his compassion. ‘There are 
persons, there are countenances, there 
is a deportment, which strike at first 
sight, and create an interest which it 
is impossible to account for. ‘The 
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great hand of nature has in many, 
perhaps in most instances, engraven 
on the external appearance, no doubt- 
ful or equivocal signs of the internal 
spirit and character. 


No Common Drudge. 


Ruth presented to the eye of Boaz 
an indescribable something which 
spoke her immediately to be above the 
level of those common drudges, whose 
minds their servile condition has de- 
graded; her native greatness shone 
through the veil that covered it, and 
naturally led to an inqury into her sit- 
uation and connections. ‘The mourn- 
ful story of Naomi, and of the Moab-. 
itish damsel, her daughter-in-law, all 
Bethlehem-Judah had heard, but not | 
one had stepped forth to acknowledge | 
and relieve them. 

The short and simple tale awakens 
a thousand tender emotions in the 
bosom of the good man. He feels the 
sad reverses to which families, and 
states, and all sublunary things are 
exposed. He sees one branch of his | 
own kindred demolished, extinguished. 
A woman, a young woman, a widow, a 
stranger in a strange land, but one 
step above begging her bread; with a 
still more wretched mother to sustain 
by the meagre fruits of her feeble in-’ 
dustry. He sees women of condition, 
his equals, fallen far below the estate 
of the meanest of his servants and 
handmaids. Selfreproach perhaps min- 
gled with compassion and instantly 
produced a resolution to compensate 
past carelessness and unkindness, by 
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all that future sympathy and friend- 
ship could bestow. 

' In Boaz which shall we most ad- 
mire; his prudent attention to his own 
affairs, his winning condescension to 
his inferiors, or his pious acknowledg- 
ment of God in everything? In his 
conduct to the forlorn stranger, we 
see a heart overflowing with benevo- 


lence, attending to minute circum- 


stances, outrunning the expectations, 
the very wishes of the person whom 
he means to oblige. Observe his deli- 
cacy; he recommends the solitary 
helpless female to the society and 
protection of those of her own sex, 
and by his authority guards her from 

the incivility and insults of the other. 


Kindness of Boaz. 


He aims at soothing her to peace: 
he would have her believe herself at 


her to glean, but he makes a free-will 


offering of much more; the liquor in | 
is all amiable warmth and earnestness ; 


the vessels, the food provided for the 
reapers, all is tendered to her with 
hearty good-will. Ordinary minds feel 
ashamed at the sight of poor relations, 
deny them, turn away from them, hide 
their faces from their own flesh. True 
magnanimity thinks meanly of noth- 
ing but vice, esteems worth, though 
clothed in rags, considers the revolu- 
tions which affect every thing under 
the sun, despises not the wretch of to- 
day, knowing that he may be obliged 
to change places with him to-morrow. 
Such an one was the wealthy owner of 
yonder happy field. The spirit of the 
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master is diffused, it is felt over the 
whole extended domain. No jarring 
string mars their rural harmony, no 
contention reigns, but the strife, the 


| blessed strife, of mutual affection and 


becoming attachment. 


Power of Gentleness. 


The character of Ruth opened upon 
us with singular grace and beauty: 
it unfolds itself with equal energy and 
propriety. She discovers from first to 
last, a soul susceptible of tender and 
persevering attachment; ready to yield 
the sacrifice of ease, of rank, of ésti- 
mation, of every thing, for the sake of 
enjoying the testimony of a good con- 
science, and the society that she loved. 
She discovers a spirit at once sweetly 


| timid and bashful, and nobly resolute 


and undaunted. She inspires love by 
her gentleness, meekness, and compla- 


home. The law obliged him to permit cency; she commands respect by her 


firmness, magnanimity, and patience. 
In addressing her mother-in-law, she 


in replying to the friendly tenders of 
Boaz, she is all amiable reserve and 
modesty. In speaking to Naomi her 
heart flows to her lips, her words glow, 
her speech is copious and redundant ; 
in answering a man, and a stranger, 
her words are few, she speaks by looks 
and gestures, and is then most eloquent 
when she says nothing. 

We behold the effect which youth, | 
and simplicity, and humbleness of 
mind, and distress have made upon a 
generous and sensible heart. The art- 
less simplicity of the Moabitish dam- 
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sel has made a deeper impression than 
all that cunning and design could have 
invented to allure affection, and im- 
pose on the understanding. Happily 
the progress of virtuous love advances 
without the consciousness of the par- 
ties concerned; it is at first a mere in- 
tercourse of civility, an attention to 
trifles, an interchange of kind words 
--and pleasant looks. It grows unper- 
ceived, it gathers strength by neglect, 
it has arrived at maturity before it was 
known to exist, it gave no warning 
of its modest approach, and thereby 
became irresistible. 


Charms to be Admired. 


In the case of Boaz and Ruth, it was 
enchantingly grateful to the former, 
as highly honorable to the latter, that 
the decision of the understanding con- 
firmed the judgment of the eyes. He 
had known, admired, and approved 
the conduct, before he had seen and 
admired the beauty of the person, and 
the gracefulness of the behavior. The 
charms of wisdom, virtue, and piety, 
superadded to personal accomplish- 
ments, what a happy combination ; 
what a foundation of felicity ! 

The latter will and must fade, but 
their effect is immortal; the company 
in which they flourished and brought 
forth fruit, bestows on them a perman- 
ency not their own. How wretched is 
that woman all whose consequence is 
fled with her bloom; who depended on 
rank or fortune to command respect; 
who has lost the admiration and ap- 
plause of others, before she has begun 
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to acquire the dignity of self-approba- _ 


tion, the only genuine source of public 


esteem. 


The history before us strikingly 
displays the transition from pity to 
love on the one hand, from gratitude 
to love on the other. Compassion in 
Boaz, sense of obligation in Ruth, ex- 
cite the same mutual affection in both. 
It becomes zs pride and joy to raise 
her to that distinction and affluence 
which she so well merited; it is her 
pride and joy to repay the tenderness 
of her benefactor by every kind office 
of compliance and affection. She had 
hitherto pleased herself with the con- 
sciousness of having done her duty; 
she had not hunted after praise; she 
had discovered no anxiety, taken no 


pains to publish abroad her own merits; _ 


but honor will follow virtue, as the 
shadow does the substance, and the 
flight of the one but accelerates the 
pursuit of the other. 


Well Merited Praise. 


And how grateful must it have been 


even to the modest ear of Ruth her- 
self, to hear her conduct approved, 
and her qualities celebrated, by the 
wise and good man who had taken her 


under his protection, and admitted her 


to his friendship. ‘The praise which 
goodness confers on goodness, the 
praise which a man’s own heart and 
conscience allow to be merited, praise 
bestowed by one we love and esteem is 
a feast indeed; it does equal honor, it 


communicates equal delight to the. 


giver and the receiver; it is an an- 
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ticipation of the glorious rewards of 
the faithful. 

The cordial of cordials administered 
by the hand of Boaz to this truly ex- 
cellent woman, was his recommenda- 
tion of her to the care, blessing, and 
protection of the Almighty. It was 
much to be permitted to pick up a 
scanty livelihood among strangers; it 
was much to meet with notice and en- 
couragement from a mighty man of 
wealth in a foreign land; it was highly 
soothing to a spirit broken by calamity 
to be approved and caressed bya great 
and a good man; but all this was 
nothing compared to the smiles of ap- 
proving Heaven, in sweet accord with 
the serenity and composure of a quiet 
and approving conscience. How cor- 
dially could she pronounce “ amen” to 
his affectionate.and pious prayer, “‘ The 
Lord recompense thy work, and a full 
reward be given thee of the Lord God 
of Israel, under whose wings thou art 
come to trust.” 


Enjoyment in Labor. 


Thus in artless guise, the growing 
passion of Boaz for the fair Moabitess 
declared itself; and thus, not in high- 
flown rhapsodies of unmeaning jargon, 
but in little attentions, in petty offices 
of kindness, the generous passion of 
love always will declare its existence 
and quality. Happy, thrice happy 
banquet, far beyond all the luxury and 
pride of unwieldy, uneasy, unblessed 
magnificence. There they sit, under 
the open canopy of heaven, the master, 
the servants, the stranger, in one 
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group. Their fare is homely, but labor 
has made it pleasant to sit down, and 
hunger gives to the food a relish. 

But what a superior relish did the 
morsel of Boaz himself possess! Think 
what a banquet, to see his numerous 
family around him, all contented and 
happy; to give bread to so many, and 
to receive the ample return of it in 
their honest attachment, and in the 
fruits of their industry. What a lux- 
ury, to feed a hungry, to raise a sinking 
stranger! to render gentle services to 
a deserving object, which humanity 
inspired, the understanding confirmed, 
the heart directed, and Heaven gra- 
ciously approved ! 


The Gleaner Encouraged. 


Their frugal, simple meal being 
ended, they rise up, not to play, but to 
work again, and continue their labor 
until the evening. A fresh charge is 
given to the reapers on no account to 
disturb, or insult the lovely gleaner, 
and the young men are directed to find 
no fault with her, gather where she 
would, even among the sheaves before 
they were bound up; and to drop here 
and there a handful, as if by accident, 
to render her toil more pleasant and 
easy, without hurting her honest pride. 
This injunction could proceed only 
from a delicate and ingenuous mind. 
To have made her directly a present of 
the ears of corn, had been an indignity 
offered to her poverty; to scatter them 
without any apparent design, was ef- 
fectually to facilitate her labor, and 
diminish her fatigue, without render- 
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ing the burden of obligation too griev- 
ous to be borne. 

The manner of conferring a benefit, 
it cannot be too often repeated, infin- 
itely outweighs the matter. The com- 
fort of human life is a combination of 
little, minute attentions, which, taken 
separately, are nothing, but connected 
with the circumstances of time, place, 
and manner, as coming from the heart, 
as tokens of good-will, possess a value 
and inspire a pleasure beyond the pur- 
chase of gold and rubies. 


A Happy Marriage. 


- Think of the heart-felt satisfaction 
of the amiable laborer, when at the go- 
ing down of the sun, on separating the 
straw and chaff from the good grain, 

and measuring the produce of her 
patience and industry, she found it 
amount to so considerable a quantity! 
Would you make a poor man happy, 
do not encourage him to beg. Idleness 
and happiness are incompatible. No, 
render his toil a little easier to him, 
teach him to draw his subsistence and 
comfort from, and to build his depend- 
ence upon, himself. 

A happy marriage was that of Ruth 
and Boaz, and how unexpectedly 
brought about. ‘The reflections of the 
Moabitess may be supposed to run in 
this channel. ‘“ What a blessing for 
me that I ever became united to an Is- 
raelitish family, whatever pangs it may 
other ways have cost me! But for this 
I should have been, like my fathers, a 
worshipper of stocks and stones, the 
work of men’s hands; a stranger to ra- 
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tional piety, to inward peace! Happy 
loss, which procured for me this un- 
speakably great gain: propitious pov- 
erty, which sent, which drove me out 
in quest of treasures inestimable; bles- 
sed exile, which conducted me to a 
habitation under the wings of the Al- 
mighty! What real gain is true god- 
liness? It has more than the promise, 
it has the enjoyment of the present life. 
“Mysterious Providence, that has 
thus directed my doubtful, trembling 
steps to glean in that field, that has in 
a few short weeks made such a change 
in my condition, that has raised me from 
the lowest, meanest, most forlorn of de- 
pendents, to the highest state of afflu- 
ence, ease, and respectability; and trans- 
planted me from the vast howling des- 
erts of idolatry and ignorance, to the 
fair and fertile regions of knowledge, 
of purity, of hope, and joy! ‘To com- 
fort and maintain a mother like Naomi, 
to find such a friend and husband as 
Boaz! It is life from the dead.” 


Her Price Above Rubies. 


Boaz, too, finds his situation greatly 
improved, rejoices and gives God - 
thanks. “My wealth was great, my 
garners full, my manservants and 
maidens numerous, dutiful, and affec- 
tionate, but I had no one to share my 
prosperity with me, I was solitary in 
the midst of a multitude: like Adam in 
Paradise, incapable of enjoyment, be- 
cause destitute of a companion, an help- 
meet for me; but God hath provided 
for me a virtuous woman, whose price 
is above rubies.” 
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“My house has now received its 
brightest ornament, my family its firm- 
est support, my estate its most prudent 
and faithful dispenser. I have done 
my duty. I have respected the majesty 
of the law. I have followed where 
Providence led the way, and I have 
found my reward, in the peace of my 
own mind, in the possession of a wise 


and good woman, in the blessing of | 


that God who has done all things for 
me, and who does all things wisely and 
well.” 

Behold a match formed immediately 
by the hand of Providence, through the 
happy concurrence of little incidental 
circumstances; a match built, not on 
the brittle foundation of sordid interest, 
but on the solid basis of mutual affec- 
tion, of generosity, of wisdom, of reli- 
gion; a match pregnant with what con- 
sequences to Bethlehem-Judah, to all 
Israel, to the human race! 


The Rising Star. 


From this advantage of ground, how 
pleasant it is to trace the sweetly 
meandering course of the river of pro- 
phecy and promise united, toward the 
vast, the immeasurable ocean of accom- 
plishment. Now the tribe of Judah is 
rising into consequence, now the royal 
sceptre is ready to be put into his hand, 
never to depart thence “till Shiloh 
come, of the increase of whose govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end: 
to whom the gathering of the people 
shall be.” Now the star of Jacob be- 
gins to appear. Now the “tender 


plant ” begins to rear its head, and the || 
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“root out of the dry ground to spring 
up; it buds and blossoms as the rose, 
and its smell is as the smell of Le- 
banon.” 

Read this remarkable story and then 
bear in mind that none are forsaken of 
Providence, but such as are false to 
themselves, and till we have done what 
is incumbent upon us, we have neither 
warrant nor encouragement to look up 
and wish, to expect and pray. 


Honest Poverty No Disgrace. 


Nothing is dishonorable, but what is 
sinful: poverty that is not the effect of 


idleness, prodigality, or vice, has noth- 
‘ing shameful in it; the gleaner behind 


the reapers may be as truly dignified 
as the lord of the harvest. Let lordly 
wealth cease from pride, and virtuous 
obscurity and indigence from dejection 
and despair. 

Waste not time, spirits, and thought 
in airy speculation about imaginary 
situations, but try to make the most of 
that in which infinite wisdom has seen 
meet to place you. 

Disdain to envy any one, at least 
until you have thoroughly examined 
into the estate of him whom you are 
disposed to envy. 

She is destitute of the happiest pre- 
paration for the relish and enjoyment 
of prosperity, who has not arrived at it 
through the path of adversity. To re- 
ceive with thankfulness, to enjoy with 
moderation, to resign with cheerful- 
ness, to endure with patience, is the 
highest pitch of human virtue. . 

The following beautiful lines, which 
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give us the poet’s conception of the 
character of Ruth, were suggested to 
Thomas Buchanan Read on viewing a 
statue executed in Florence by the 
American sculptor, Randolph Rogers: 


From age to age, from clime to clime, 
A spirit bright as her own morn, 
She walks the golden fields of Time, 

As erst amid the yellow corn. 


A form o’er which the hallowed veil 
Of years bequeaths a lovelier light, 

As when the mists of morning sail 
Round some fair isle to make it bright. 


And as some reaper ’mid the grain, 
Or binder resting o’er his sheaf, 
Beheld her on the orient plain, 
A passing vision bright and brief; 


And while he gazed let fall perchance 
The sheaf or sickle from his hand— 
Thus even here, as in a trance, 
Before her kneeling form I stand. 


But not as then she comes and goes 
To live in memory alone; 

The perfect soul before me glows 
Immortal in the living stone. 


And while upon her face I gaze 
And scan her rarely rounded form, 
The glory of her native days 
Comes floating o’er me soft and warm; 


Comes floating till this shadowy place 
Brightens to noontide,-and receives 

The breath of that old harvest space, 
With all its sunshine and its sheaves ! 


The Glory of Endeavor. 

Think on the true dignity of human 
nature, on the true glory of man, and 
of woman also;—honest, useful em- 
ployment. It is not idle, luxurious 
enjoyment, it is not to do nothing, to 
be eternally waited upon, and minis- 
tered unto, to grow torpid by inaction, 
to slumber away life in a lethargic 
dream, and to lose the powers of the 
soul and body by disuse; but to pre- 
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serve and promote health by moderate 
exercise, to earn cheerfulness and self 
approbation, by the sweet conscious- 
ness that you are not living wholly 
in vain, and to rise into importance by 
being somewhat useful to your fellow- 
creatures. 

In the eye of sober, unbiased reason, 
which of the two is the more pleas- 
ing, the more respectable sight; and 
which is, in her own mind, the happier 
of the two, Ruth laden with the ears 
of corn which she has toiled to gather, 
hastening home to the hut of obscurity, 
to-administer food and comfort to old 
age and sorrow; or a modern belle, 
issuing forth under a load of uneasy 
finery, to imaginary triumphs, and 
certain disappointment? Who sleeps 
soundest at night, and who awakes 
and arises in the best health and spir- 
its the next day? . 


Importance of Trifles. 


See how great are little things when 
multiplied and put together. Ruth 
did not own the field; she did not 
swing a sickle; all she did was to 
stoop down and pick up the separate 
stalks of grain. Wasn’t this pretty 
small business? ‘Think how many 
handfuls it took to make one good- 
sized sheaf. But all the sheaves are 
made up of separate stalks, and if you 
have enough of these you have a barn 
full of grain. 

We are very apt to look with con- 
tempt upon trifles, forgetting that they 
may be, and often are, the most im- 
portant things in human life. We 
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despise them because they are not 
great. If Ruth had done this, we 
should never have heard of her. 
Longfellow says most persons would 
succeed in small things if they were 
not troubled with great ambitions. 
While we are star-gazing and looking 
for wonderful chances and some great 
good fortune, the trivial things slip 
from our grasp, on which our finest 
success depends. 

Says Charles Kingsley: “If God 
gives us but little tasks, let us be con- 
tent to do little. It is but pride and 
self-will which says, ‘Give me some- 
thing great to do; I should enjoy that ; 
but why make me sweep the dust?’”’ 
Well, if you are not great enough to 
‘stoop down and sweep the dust, you 
are not great enough to do what you 
consider grander work. The greatest 
things ever done on earth have been 
done by little and little—little agents, 
little persons, little deeds, by every one 
doing her own work, filling her own 
sphere and holding her own post. 


One at a Time. 


One piece of type is something very 
small. What myriads of letters it 
takes to compose such a volume as this 
you are now reading. These have all 
been put together, one at a time, little 
by little, and in no other way could 
the whole work have been completed. 
And when even one little letter has 
disappeared from its proper place a 
defect is created that your eye detects 
at once. What are our little acts, per- 
formed almost unconsciously day by 
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day, but the letters that are describing 
our characters and writing our des- 
tiny? Mrs. Browning seized upon this 
thought and expressed it in her own 
original way: 

Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. ’T will employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin. 
Who makes the head consents to miss the point ; 
Who makes the point agrees to leave the head ; 
And if a man should cry, ‘“‘I want a pin, 


And Imust make it straightway, head and point,” 
His wisdoin is not worth the pin he wants. 


Trying to Do Great Things. 


By reason of the power of little 
things the life of every woman _be- 
comes of vast consequence, for every 
one is capable of performing those in- 
significant trifles upon which hang 
vast results. You do not need to go 
out of your way to seek great oppor- 
tunities. There are people who expect 
to do something very remarkable when 
they get a good ready for it and the 
time comes. They cannot trouble 
themselves by condescending to those 
little things which attract no attention 
and win no applause. But only show 
them some great achievement to be per- 
formed, and they flatter themselves that 
then they will do something worth 
while. 

If you are not equal to little things, 
if you cannot glean in the harvest 
field, you need not expect to be the 
mother of prophets and kings. I know 
the life of almost every woman seems 
to be commonplace; there is no glow 
about it, no romance, nothing to attract 
the public gaze, but just a round of 
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daily duties, wearisome enough and 
never ended. 

It is hard to believe that such a life 
as this has anything grand and noble 
about it, or that you can be a heroine 
while sweeping, dusting, cooking, 
scrubbing children, and keeping your 
house in order. Perhaps you want to 
be an actress and have your photo- 
graph in all the magazines; or the 
writer of romances and be known to 
fame; or the president of some society 
and be a public character. 


The Great Unknown. 


After all, it may be questioned 
whether those who are doing what you 
call great things would not be even 
more worthy of commendation, more 
deserving of having their names written 
on monuments, if, like you, they were 
fulfilling what are thought to be the 
very humble duties of life, but which 
_ in reality are the most essential to the 
well-being of others. 

On little things hang, as already 
stated, results too great to be weighed 
in any of our balances. Charles 
“Mackay was thinking of this when 
he penned these lines: 

A nameless man amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath, 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 

What character is more beautiful 
than the one here depicted? What 
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history is more fascinating or instruc- 
tive? What a conception we have of 
Christ, who came not from any royal 
line, but whose illustrious ancestor was 
this woman who gleaned in the fields 
of Boaz? He is allied with that which 
is humble, with our every-day life, with © 
toil and honest endeavor. And so he 
is brought near to each of us and we 
see in him a brother man. 


Woman’s Grandest Trait. 


If you were asked what is the chief 
thing about Ruth to be noticed and 
admired you would not find it difficult 
to answer. It was not her charms of 
person, although the story implies that 
these belonged to her in no ordinary 
degree. It was not her brilliant mind, 
for there is nothing to show that she 
was mentally endowed beyond hun- 
dreds of other women. It was her 
heart—the deep, warm, sincere, affec- 
tionate heart, whose emotions flowed 
like streams from a fountain and were 
no less pure. 

This was her glory, and this it is 
that has handed her name down 
through all the centuries. It is the 
heart that makes womanhood noble, 
and this it is that turns the desert of 
human life into a blossoming Eden. 
While this remains, earth will be to 
some extent the reflection of heaven. 

Here is the great regenerator, the 
light that scatters the darkest night, 
music that cheers the loneliest sorrow, 
and the power that fashions beauty 
from ashes, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HANNAH—THE IDEAL MOTHER. 


NE of our most acute and sen- 
sible writers pictures the high- 
est type of mother in these 

weighty words: “It is in the direc- 
tion of moral training and the devel- 
opment of character that the mother’s 
influence is most powerfully felt. What 
a faithful suggestion lies hid in that 
brief line from Holy Writ—‘his mo- 
ther made him a little coat!’ The 


woman who wove that little tunic was: 


Hannah. ‘The lad who wore it was 
Samuel, who grew from a beautiful 
boyhood into the holy prophet and 
the upright ruler. No doubt that it 
was a modest and a comely garment 
which the Jewish matron made; for 
she was a woman of too much piety 
and good sense to treat her consecrated 
child as if he were a plaything or a 
doll. 

“ But that ‘little coat’ has a figura- 
tive application to every mother’s high 
calling. For she not only provides her 
child from infancy’s first moments with 
clothing for the body, but moral 
‘habits’ of character and conduct. 
The mother, more than any one else, 
helps to clothe the immortal soul in 
garments of light and loveliness, or 
else in garments of sin and sorrow 
and shame. 

“ She makes ‘little coats’ which no 





moth can consume, which never wear 
out, and which are worn by her off- 
spring long after she has mouldered 
into dust. She weaves her child’s 
habits of thought and conduct; and 
does it, too, as clothes are made, stitch 
by stitch. She does this not only by 
direct deliberate teachings, but by little 
words and acts, and by silent uncon- 
scious influence. Hannah’s daily life 
helped to weave Samuel’s noble char- 
acter. ‘The mother made the man. 


Lord Byron’s Mother. 


“How many lives have been dis- 
figured by the wretched botch-work or 
the deformities of such mind-garments 
as weak or wicked mothers have woven 
for their children. The brilliant Byron 
might have been a very different man 
if he had had a different mother, and a 
wiser early training. Children seldom 
rise higher than the fountain-head of 
the mother’s character. Occasional ex-, 
ceptions do not shake the solid cer- 
tainty of this rule. 

“Show me the mother and I will 
show you the man—is a veracious 
maxim after all. There are tens of 
thousands who can testify that a faith- 
ful mother’s prayers and teachings 
were worth more to them than the for- 


tunes of a score of Girards or Vander- 
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bilts. Even the diadem which Victoria 
wears as Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India shines not with such 
enviable lustre as that higher crown of 
the pure wife and.exemplary mother.” 


A Devoted Husband. 


The story of Hannah—it is a story 
full of interest—is written in the first 
chapters of the First Book of Samuel 
—the book deriving its name from the 
name of her illustrious son. Her hus- 
band was Elkanah, who resided in the 
region of Mount Ephraim. The simple, 
yet weighty, statement is made that he 
loved Hannah, and this was evinced by 
giving her a double portion for her 

_offering whenever they went up to wor- 
ship at the tabernacle in Shiloh, as 
they did once a year. 

She is described as a woman of a high 

religious character and mission. Al- 
_ most a Nazarite by practice, and a pro- 
phetess in her gifts —facts that are 
clearly brought out in the narrative— 
she sought from God the gift of the 
child for which she longed with a pas- 
sionate devotion of silent prayer, ot 
which there is no other example in the 
Old Testament, and when the son was 
granted, the name which he bore, and 
introduced him into the world, ex- 
pressed her sense of the urgency of 
her entreaty—‘ Samuel, the asked or 
heard of God.” 

Like all Jewish mothers under sim- 

ilar circumstances, she felt the reproach 


of being childless, and her whole soul | 


on one occasion when she went to the 
tabernacle, was poured out in earnest 
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prayer for a child, which she, as a de- 
vout mother, could devote to the service 
of the Lord. 

We are told that she wept and did 
not eat. Her husband inquired the 
cause of her tears, her fasting, and the 
grief of her heart, and then asked if he 
were not better to her than ten sons. 
True prayer is not likely to be rendered 
dumb by any questions or any opposi- 
tion. It puts up its agonizing plea 
just the same, and by its very violence 
proves its sincerity and gains the ear 
of Heaven by its importunity. 


In Deep Agitation. , 

Eli, the priest, sat upon a seat by a 
post of the temple of the Lord while 
Hannah, in bitterness of soul, was 
weeping and praying. She madea vow 
and promised that if the Lord would 
look on her affliction and remember 
her by giving unto her a man child, 
then she would give him unto the Lord 
all the days of his life and no razor 
should come upon his head. She was 
so agitated, speaking in her very heart 
without moving her lips, that Eli 
thought she was drunken. 

But when he reproached her for being 
in such a condition, he found that she 
was quite as sober as any of the wor- 
shippers. She declared that she was 
a woman of a sorrowful spirit, had 
drunk neither wine nor strong drink, 
but had poured out her soul before the 
Lord; that she was not to be counted 
as a daughter of Belial, and that out of 
the abundance of her complaint and 
grief she had spoken. 
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VISITING SAMUEL. 


HANNAH 


{ 
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|The sympathy of good old Eli was 

excited and he said, ‘Go in peace: 
and the God of Israel grant thee thy 
petition that thou hast asked of him.” 
Kind-hearted old man, he was worthy 
of being a priest, and we feel drawn 
toward him by the gentle answer he 
gave to the praying mother. 


A Happy Mother. 


Hannah asked that she might find 
grace in his sight. So she went her 
way, did eat, and her countenance was 
no more sad. In due time her petition 
was granted, and the boy she had 
prayed for was born into her now 
happy heart and home. Living in the 
great age of vows, she had, before his 
birth, dedicated him to the office of a 
Nazarite. As soon as he was weaned, 
she herself with her husband brought 
him to the tabernacle at Shiloh, where 
she had received the first intimation of 
his birth, and there solemnly conse- 
crated him. 

The form of consecration was similar 
to that with which the irregular priest- 
hood of Jeroboam was set apart in later 
times—a bullock three years old, 
loaves, and ephah of flour, and a skin 
of wine. First took place the usual 
sacrifices by Elkanah himself—then, 
after the introduction of the child, the 
special sacrifice of the bullock. Then 
his mother made him over to Eli, and 
we gather from the narrative that the 
child himself performed an act of wor- 
ship. 

The hymn which followed on this 
consecration is the first of the kind in 
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the sacred volume. It is possible that, 
like many of the Psalms, it may have 
been enlarged in later times to suit 
great occasions of victory and the like. 
But it applies especially to this event, 
and well expressed the sense enter- 
tained by the prophetess of the coming ~ 
revolution in the fortunes of her son 
and of her country. An answer to 
prayer so signal as this, and the birth 
of a child whose consecration pointed 
to a brilliant career before him, might 
well be celebrated by a song of thanks- 
giving. 

From this time little Samuel was 
shut up in the tabernacle. Dear as he 
was to his mother, she was ready to 
fulfill her vow, found only a satisfac- 
tion in parting with him for the sacred 
service of the Lord, and rejoiced that 
she could make a sacrifice so great. 


Samuel’s Apparel. 


Priests furnished him with a sacred 
garment, an ephod, made, like their 
own, of white linen, though of inferior 
quality, and his mother every year, 
apparently at the only time of their 
meeting, gave him a little mantle reach- 
ing down to his feet, such as was worn 
only by high personages, or women, 
over the other dress and such as he 
retained, as his badge, till the latest | 
times of his life. 

The words uttered by Hannah are 
memorable. We recall one occasion 
when they were used with great effect. 
Rev. Dudley A. Tyng was a clergyman 


of wide repute and greatly beloved in 


the city of Philadelphia. He was a 


' been his solace and pride. 
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‘fine specimen of physical and Christian 


manhood, a very popular preacher, and 
had a large and influential congrega- 
tion. -As he was spending a summer 
day on his little farm outside the city, 


he met with an accident and lost his 


life. His people, and indeed the whole 
community, were shocked and_ over- 
whelmed with grief. 


The Gift Returned. 

His father, Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New 
York, was bereft of a son who had 
In the pre- 
sence of a vast congregation, he made 


_ the death the subject of one of his most 


pathetic and beautiful discourses, tak- 
ing for his text these words of Hannah 
-—words that, he said, fully expressed 
the feeling of his heart: “For this 
child I prayed; and the Lord hath given 
me my petition which I asked of him: 
therefore also, I have lent him (or re- 


turned him) to the Lord; as long as he 


liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 
Great was the gift from Heaven and 
by the heart’s consecration the gift was 
returned. 

When young Samuel was brought 
to the tabernacle he seems to have 


slept within the “holiest place,” and 


his special duty was to put out the 
sacred candlestick and to open the 
doors at sunrise. In this way his 


_ childhood was passed. 


The boy ministered in the Temple, 
being girded with his linen ephod. 
At that time when good old Eli laid 
down in his place, his eyes began to 
wax dim and he could not see. Ere 
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the lamp of God went out in the Temple, 
where the ark was deposited, and 
Samuel was laid down to sleep, he 
heard his name called. Running unto. 
Eli he ‘said, “Here am I; for thou 
calledst me.” Eli answered that he 
did not call him, and told him to lie 
down again. 

A second time Samuel heard the 


| voice and went to Eli, only to receive 


the same reply. After this had hap- 
pened the third time, Eli perceived 
that the Lord had called the child. 
Then came to the lad a revelation 
which he never forgot, and by which 
his whole future career was shaped. 
It was evident that he was appointed 
to a special service and an important 
mission. All Israel soon recognized 
him as a chosen prophet and he pos- 
sessed an influence such as belonged 
to no other individual even within the 
ranks of the priesthood. 


Her Dearest Hope. 


What must have been the joy of the 
mother as she watched the growth and 
expanding influence of her child, the 
universal confidence with which he 
was regarded, and the fulfillment of all 
the hopes she had cherished ? 

Open the door of her distant home 
and watch the look of peace and joy 
upon her motherly face. She is very 
busy about something, and intent upon 
her work. See how she plies her 
needle, not as if it were any hard task 
on which she is engaged, but a work 
that carries with it its own reward. 


She shows no signs of weariness, she 
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utters no laborious sigh, she does not 
toss aside the garment as if tired and 
anxious forarest. What is she doing, 
this mother who has parted with the 
boy for whom she prayed, and whom 
she loves so tenderly ? 


The ‘‘Little Coat.” 


She will be going up to the taber- 
nacle before long; she will see and 
embrace him again; she will clasp to 
her heart the dear child who is all the 
world to her, and then unfolding the 


_ package she has brought with her, she | 


will present him with a “ little coat,” 
made with her own motherly fingers, 


every stitch in it expressive of her) 


ardent affection. All this has been 

finely portrayed by Wilton in these 

lines’: 

Her prattling child she brings, in white arrayed, 
Sorrow and joy in her fond heart contending— 
To heavenly service for his lifetime lending, 

Far from her sight, the son for whom she prayed. 

Each year ‘‘a little coat’’ her hands had made 
She brought to him, within God’s courts 

attending ; 
Each hour her loving heart sweet thoughts was 
sending 

To that fair offering on God’s altar laid. 

But richly was her sacrifice rewarded, 

When to her holy and illustrious son 
The foremost place in Israel was accorded. 
So let our children be to God devoted 
, In prayerful training from their birth begun, 

And ’mid heaven’s thrones, oh, may their names 

be noted ! 


We will answer for it that the gar- 
ment which this sensible mother wove 
for her darling boy was a sober and 
becoming one. She did not make the 
child a doll, to be overloaded with 
finery. Samuel was too sacred a being 
for such profanation, and so are all our 
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children. Parents receive from God a 
child, and then they turn the unspeak- 
ably precious gift into a dressmaker’s 
doll! As if God had not made the 
little creature beautiful enough, they 
must overload it with upholsterings of 
silk and laces, and then torture its- 
graceful freedoms into the tongs and 
screws of arbitrary fashion. 


l 


Absurd Finery. 


This overdressing of the body strikes 
through into the heart. It poisons the 
mind with affectations and most un- 
childlike greed of admiration and vain 
glory. How can a stop be ever put to 
the crop of fops and “dudes,” if chil- 
dren are to be trained into foppery 
and coxcombery from their cradles? 
How can our children be taught self 
denial, frugality, humility, and spirit- 
ual-mindedness, while their graceful 
forms are smothered under the artificial 
trappings of pride and extravagance? 

Now, we parents not only clothe our 
little ones ; we also provide, in no small 
degree, the habits of their souls. We 
help to clothe them in garments of 
light and loveliness, or else in gar- 
ments of sin and sorrow and shame. 
We make for them coats which no 
moth can consume—coats which they 
shall be wearing after we have mould- 
ered into dust! Our children put on 
the example we set, and wear it. Not 
only what we say, but what we do, will. 
be repeated in their opinions and their 
conduct. 

Our character streams into our chil- 
dren. It enters through their eyes 
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and through their ears every moment. 
How quick they are to copy us! No 
photographic plate is more sensitive to 
the images which lodge there. Our 
irritations irritate them. Our dissim- 
ulations make them tricky and deceit- 
ful. If a boy is handled harshly, and 
jerked into obedience, he will likely 
turn out a sulky, obstinate creature; 
he will be just what our impatient 
rudeness makes him. If malicious 
tattle sour our conversation at the table, 
our children’s “teeth will be set on 
edge.” If we talk only “money, 
money, money,” they will be greedy 
for sharp bargains. ‘The mind-gar- 
ments which we weave, they will wear. 
_Long after we are dead, our children 
will be clothed in the habits we helped 
to fashion for them. 


The Queen of Home. 


The queen that sits upon the throne 
of home, crowned and sceptered as 
none other ever can be, is—mother. 
Her enthronement is complete, her 
reign unrivalled, and the moral issues 
of her empire areeternal. ‘“ Her chil- 
dren arise up, and call her blessed.” 

Rebellious, at times, as the subjects 
of her government may be, she rules 
them with marvelous patience, winning 
tenderness and undying love. She so 
presents and exemplifies divine truth, 
that it reproduces itself in the happiest 
development of childhood — character 
and life. 

Her memory is sacred while she 


lives, and becomes a perpetual inspira- | 
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bloom above her sleeping dust. She 
is an incarnation of goodness to the 
child, and hence her immense power. 
Scotland, with her well-known rever- 
ence for motherhood, insists that ‘ An 
ounce of mother is worth more than a 
pound of clergy.” 

Napoleon cherished a high concep- 
tion of a mother’s power, and believed 
that the mothers of the land could 
shape the destinies of his beloved 
France. Hence he said in his senten- 
tious, laconic style: ‘‘’ The great need 
of France is mothers.” 


What the Ancients Said. 


The ancient orator bestowed a flatter- 
ing compliment upon the homes of 
Roman mothers when he said, ‘“‘ The 
empire is at the fireside.’ Who can 
think of the influence that a mother 
wields in the home, and not be im- 
pressed with its far-reaching results ? 
What revolutions would take place in 
our families and communities if that 
strange, magnetic power were fully 
consecrated to the welfare of the child 
and the glory of God. Mohammed ex- 
pressed a great truth when he said that 
“Paradise is at the feet of mothers.” 

There is one vision that never fades 
from the soul, and that is the vision of 
mother and of home. No man in all 
his weary wanderings ever goes out be- 
yond the overshadowing arch of home. 
Let him stand on the surf-beaten coast 


‘of the Atlantic, or roam over western 


wilds, and every dash of the wave and 
murmur of the breeze will whisper, 


tion, even when the peek flowers | home, sweet home. 
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Set him down amid the glaciers of 
the North, and even there thoughts of 
home, too warm to be chilled by the 
eternal frosts, will float in upon him. 
Let him rove through the green, wav- 
ing groves, and over the sunny slopes 
of the South, and in the smile jof the 
soft skies, and in the kiss of the balmy 
breeze, home will live again. 


Mother of a Statesman. 


John Randolph was once heard to 
say that only one thing saved him from 
atheism, and that was the tender re- 
membrance of the hour when a devout 
mother, kneeling by his side, took his 
little hand in hers, and taught him to 
say “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 

With what tender love must Samuel 
have regarded that mother whose love 
for him was so great and who made 
him the constant object of her deepest 
solicitude. Do you think he ever for- 
got her? Can you imagine that he 
ever failed to venerate her memory? 

Let all children read these exquisite 
lines by Thomas Hood. He wrote 
“The Bridge of Sighs;” he sang 
“The Song of the Shirt ”»—poems of 
world-wide fame, but did he ever write 
anything more touching and beautiful 
than these lines ? 


Love thy mother, little one! 

Kiss and clasp her neck again ! 

Hereafter she may have a son 

Will kiss and clasp her neck in vain. 
Love thy mother, little one! 


Gaze upon her living eyes, 

And mirror back her love for thee ! 

Hereafter thou may’st utter sighs 

To meet them when they cannot see. 
Gaze upon her living eyes ! 





| health and happiness. 
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Press her lips the while they glow , 

With love that they have often told ! 

Hereafter thou may’st press in woe, 

And kiss them till thine own are cold. 
Press her lips the while they glow ! 


Oh, revere her raven hair— 

Although it be not silver gray ! 

Too early, death, led on by care, 

May snatch save one dear lock away. 
Oh, revere her raven hair ! 


Pray for her at eve and morn, 

That Heaven may long the stroke defer ; 

For thou may’st live the hour forlorn, 

When thou wilt ask to die with her. 
Pray for her at eve and morn ! 


No Room for Chaff. 


Leighton says, “Fill the bushel 
with good wheat, and there will be no 
room for chaff and rubbish.” ‘This is 
a good thought for every mother while 
tending her children, and watching the 
growth of their power in body and 
mind. | 

‘““As soon as they be born,” the Bible 
says, “children go astray, speaking 
lies.” So soon, therefore, will a Chris- 
tian mother begin to “train her child — 
in the way he should go,” that good 
habits may be formed, ready to carry 
out good principles as the child grows 
old enough to understand the reason 
for his conduct. 

Good moral habits are essential to 
the healthfulness of the home; and 
these may be best taught by the watch- 
ful mother’s training. One important 
part of her work is to remove hin- 
drances out of her children’s way to 
No dirt, or 
dirty habits, for example, should be 
permitted. Washing their hands and 
faces many times in the day will often 
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remove a sense of discomfort which 
makes them fretful, as also will giving 
them food at regular periods. 

Ragged dress, too, and broken fasten- 
ings, add a feeling of degradation, that 
a careful mother will prevent as far as 
possible by keeping their clothes 
whole, neat, and clean. Making their 
own garments, we may here remark, 
gives useful employment to girls, and 
is an important aid in training them 
up to thrifty habits. Many families go 
in rags because they never learn to 
sew; while the same wages in the 
hands of those who know how to em- 
ploy that useful “one-eyed servant,” 
the needle, keep the household looking 
always respectable. 


Wholesome Recreation. 


Children should also have time to 
play. Happiness is a great promoter 
of health. ‘The Bible mentions “‘boys 
and girls playing in the streets,” as 
one sign of national prosperity. They 
do not need expensive toys. A little 
French prince turned from his new 
year’s present of toys from an empress 
grandmother to watch some peasants 
making dirt pies, and, it is said, begged 
the queen, his mother, to allow him to 
join in the sport which’ seemed so 
charming to his childish eye, as offer- 
ing some scope to his ingenuity. 

A few old bits of wood, or scraps of 
broken crockery, stones, and oyster- 
shells, afford inexhaustible amuse- 
ment, cost nothing, and do not spoil; 
while if the mother will now and then 
put in a word to show an interest in 
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her little ones’ games, her own spirit 
will be refreshed and cheered by their 
light-heartedness. 

Children are wonderful imitators, so 
that it is comparatively easy to lead 
them early into good ways. - They are 
never so happy as when trying to do 
what they see older people do. Their 
plays chiefly consist in copying elders. 
The little cottager “makes believe” to 
go to market, to plant a garden, to make 
hay, te wash, to build, to cook, and to 
teach in school. The boys are never 
merrier than when playing at horses, 
or in some other way aspiring to be 
like their elders. 

Many of these games bring the 
bodily organs into excellent exercise, 
and strengthen and build up the sys- 
tem wonderfully. These amusements, 
too, often really prepare the children 
for the actual business of life, so that 
they the sooner become helpful to their 


‘parents. They should be watched and 


encouraged therefore in their play to 
habits of thoughtfulness, pleasant tem- 
per and self-reliance. 


Education at Home. 


Let it be remembered also, that, 
while by all means it is well to send 
children to school, the largest portion 
of their education, whether for good or 
evil, is carried on at home, often un- 
consciously, in their amusements, and 
under the daily influence of what they 
see and hear about them. It is there 
that “subtle brains and lissom fingers ” 
find scope, and learn to promote the 
well-being of the community. We 
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cannot tell what duties our children 
may be called to perform in after-life ; 
many of America’s greatest men were 
born poor. 

But we can, in a great measure, pre- 
serve their brains and limbs from in- 
. jury; we can cultivate their faculties, 
and teach them to exercise all their 
senses—to use their hands diligently 
and skillfully, to observe with their 
eyes, to listen to good instruction. 


Birthplace of the Republic. 


The commonwealth and the church 
grow out of the family. They both 
take their character from the family. 
The real seed-corn whence our republic 
sprang was the Christian households, 
which stepped forth from the cabin of 
the “ Mayflower,” or which set up the 
family altar of the Hollander and the 
Huguenot on Manhattan Island or in 
the sunny South. All our best charac- 
ters, best legislation, best institutions, 
and best church-life were cradled in 
those early homes. They were the tap- 
root of the republic, and of the Amer- 
ican churches. 

For one, I care but little for the gov- 
ernment which presides at Washington 
in comparison with the government 
which rules the millions of American 
homes. No administration can seri- 
ously harm us if our home-life is pure, 
frugal, and godly. No statesmanship 
or legislation can save us, if once our 
homes become the abodes of ignorance 
or the nestling-places of. profligacy. 
The home rules the nation. If the 
home is demoralized it will ruin it. 
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There are several essentials to a 
good home. Wealth is not one of those 
essentials, for in many an abode of 
honest poverty contentment dwells. 
Out of such lowly cottages and cabins 
have sprung our greatest, noblest men 
and women. ‘The little clapboarded 
farm houses of New England have been | 
the nurseries of our greatest divines, 
most useful philanthropists and devoted 
missionaries. 

The riches of those humble dwell- 
ings were industrious hands and pray- 
ing hearts. God’s Word was the light 
of the homestead. The Bible, the spin- 
ning-wheel, and the family altar stood 
side by side. The growing refinements 
of later years have introduced into 
many rural habitations the piano, the 
pictures, and the pile of books. But let 
our people see to it that the increase of 
culture, money and refinement is not 
attended with any decrease of home- 
spun frugality and domestic purity. 


From Lord Macaulay. 


Do you doubt the lasting impress 
that can be imprinted on a child by 
the gentle omnipotent hand of a mo- 
ther? Macaulay, the historian, the 
man of letters, the member of Parlia- 
ment, the lord, one of the most majes- 
tic figures of his time, has this to say 
—and did that magic pen ever write 
anything that stirs the heart more pro- 
foundly ? 

‘Children, look in those eyes, listen 
to that dear voice, notice the feeling of 
even a single touch that is bestowed 
upon you by that gentle hand. Make 
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much of it while yet you have that 


most precious of all good gifts, a loving 
mother. Read the unfathomable love 
of those eyes; the kind anxiety of that 
tone and look, however slight your 
pain. In after-life you may have friends, 
fond, dear, kind friends; but never will 
you have again the inexpressible love 
and gentleness lavished upon you which 
none but a mother bestows. 


A Beautiful Tribute. 


“Often do I sigh in my struggles 
with the hard, uncaring world, for the 
sweet, deep security I felt when, of an 
evening, nestling in her bosom, I list- 
ened to some quiet tale, suitable to my 
age, read in her tender and untiring 
voice. Never can I forget her sweet 
glances cast upon me when I appeared 
asleep ; never her kiss of peace at night. 
Years have passed away since we laid 
her beside my father in the old church- 
yard; yet still her voice whispers from 
the grave, and her eye watches over me, 
as I visit spots long since hallowed to 
the memory of my mother.” 

A similar tribute to parental affec- 
tion, from the pen of our American 
poet Willis, is contained in these charm- 
ing lines: 

He who once wept with Mary—angels keeping 
Their unthanked watch—are a foreshadowing 
Of what love is in heaven. We may believe 
That we shall know each other’s forms hereafter, 
And, in the bright fields of the better land, 

Call the lost dead to us. Oh conscious heart ! 
That in the lone paths of this shadowy world 
Hast blessed all light, however dimly shining, 
That broke upon the darkness of thy way— 
Nuinber thy lamps of love, and tell me, now, 


How many canst thou relight at the stars 
j 13 
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And blush not at their burning? 
one— 

Lit while your pulses by one heart kept time, 

And fed with faithful fondness to your grave, 

(Though sometimes with a hand stretched back 
from heaven) 

Steadfast through all things—near, when most 
forgot— | 

And with its finger of unerring truth 

Pointing the lost way in thy darkest hour— 

One lamp—thy mother's love—amid the stars 

Shall lift its pure flame changeless, and before 

The throne of God, burn through eternity— 

Holy—as it was lit and lent thee here. 


Let it be borne in mind that all 
Samuel’s greatness, all his mighty in- 
fluence that swayed the fortunes of the 
Hebrew nation, and all the beneficent 
changes directly traceable to him, can 
be traced one step farther back. There, 
in modestretirement, stands the mother, 
Hannah, and it is her hand that is 
bringing those events to pass which 
stand out in such imposing fashion 
upon the sacred record. 


One — only 


Real Sources of Evil. 


We have read history to little pur- 
pose if we have not observed that there 
are periods when corruption seems to 
acquire a peculiar and fearful sway in 
our world; and these sad changes are 
generally attributed to the influence 
of some distinguished leader or leaders 
in wickedness, who impress their own 
corrupt image on the generation in 
which they live. But if we trace the 
evils to their true source, we must go 
farther back than to the men who stand 
thus prominent in producing them. 

Had I time, I would here show, that 
all those great changes from bad to 
worse which have rendered nations so 
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corrupt as to consign them to ruin, 
have been effected through the corrupt- 
ing influence of mothers, acting on 
those in childhood, who in manhood 
became the leading men of their day. 
Such, the Holy Scriptures inform us, 
was the real cause of that awful wicked- 
ness which brought the waters of the 
deluge on the earth. 


What History Teaches. 


It was not till ‘the sons of God took 
to them wives of the daughters of men”’ 


(thus contracting unhallowed and for- | 


bidden alliances), that the wickedness 
of man became so great in the earth, 
that it repented the Lord that he had 
made man, and he said, “I will destroy 
man which I created from the face of 
the earth.” 

And what is so marked as the imme- 
diate cause of the widespread depravity 
which called for the destruction of a 
world, is equally marked in other parts 
of the Scriptures, as the grand source 
of ruin to the nations whose history 
they record. Have you never observed 
how frequently they allude to the mo- 


thers of Israel and of Judah’s kings, | 


when in the days of the nation’s decline 
the throne passed in such rapid succes- 
sion from, one king to another, “who 
did evil in the sight of the Lord?” 
The career of guilt and declension 
was sometime checked by the raising 
up of one good king who walked in the 
way of the Lord. Such was Josiah, of 
whom we are told, “‘ his mother’s name 
was Jedediah;” a name which at once 
announces her piety and worth. But 
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see how the parentage of the wicked 
and idolatrous kingsis noted. Weare 
told of Abijah, the grandson of Sol- 
omon, who was perhaps the first who 
filled the land with idolatry, that his 
mother’s name was Maachah. Of 
Ahaziah, the son of Ahab, who did. 
evil exceedingly in the sight of the 
Lord, we are told that his mother was 
Jezebel, who stirred up his father Ahab 
to sin. 

In like manner we are told of Jehoa- 
haz, that his mother’s name was Ham- 
utal; of Jehoiakim, that his mother’s 
name was Zebudah ; of Jehoiachin, that 
his mother’s name was Nehushta: 
names which, taken in connection with 
their history, sufficiently show the evil 
courses they pursued, and the conse- 
quent evil influence they would exert. 


Seen in After Life. 


Now, why was this all so carefully 
noted? It was to show that the bane 
of the nation was found in the nurseries 
of her kings, where their infant minds 
were tainted and poisoned by their 
Jezebel mothers; and that being thus 
early led into sin, when in after-life 
they gained the throne, their baleful 
influence was felt in spreading wicked- 
ness around them, till their nation was 
carried away into captivity, and their 
land left a desolation. 

It was the corrupt queen-mothers 
corrupting the minds of their infant 
sons, who were to be, in future, kings, 
that primarily and mainly drew down 
the anger of God; nor was it till this 


| insidious source of evil had been for 
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generations at work, that hope finally 
perished. 

But if maternal influence is thus 
powerful for evil, it is equally powerful 
for good, when rightly and wisely em- 
ployed. Nor do I believe the asser- 
tion at all too strong, when I say, that 
the greatest and best of those whom we 
count among the great and good of 
our race, have always derived the ele- 
ments of their characters from maternal 
care bestowed on them in childhood. 
If, in all the annals of the human race, 
there be an exception to our position, 
let it be named; let us be told where it 
is. It cannot be found in the pages of 
sacred history. The testimony here, 
respecting those whose names it has 
embalmed for immortality, is all one 
way and the evidence is convincing. 


The Mother of Moses. 


Such, it tells us, was the training 
under which the childhood of Moses 
was passed. ‘The faith and piety of his 
mother were so strong, that “she did 
not fear the king’s wrath ;” thus show- 
ing herself a fit mother for a son who 
was to be the deliverer of Israel from 
Egyptian bondage, and the lawgiver to 
the redeemed nation. And who does 
not see the hand and design of God in 
that wonderful train of events which 
secured to the child of such high des- 
tiny, the care of a mother so peculiarly 
fitted for her task? 

Under a like happy influence was 
the childhood of David passed, as he 
acknowledges in his subsequent days 
of power and fame. “O Lord, truly I 
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am Thy servant; I am Thy servant, 
and the son of Thine handmard : Thou 
hast loosed my bonds. I will offer to 
thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and 
will call upon the name of the Lord :” 
thus in the days of his highest pros- 
perity and greatest fame, recognizing 
his pious mother’s influence, not only 
as having mainly contributed to elevate 
him to Israel’s throne, but as having 
been the bright star which kept alive 
his hope in the darkest hour of his 
previous troubles. 


Distinguished Sons. 


To the same cause, as already ob- 
served, in the case of Josiah, are we 
taught to attribute, in great measure, — 
the wisdom and power which distin- 
guished such of Judah’s kings as “did 
that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord.” Again: John, the forerun- 
ner of our Saviour, is said to have had 
none greater than himself of all who 
had been born of women. But his 
mother was Elizabeth, a woman who 
“walked in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” 
Again: among the apostles of our 
Lord was one distinguished as ‘“‘a son 
of thunder ;”’ and another privileged to 
‘lean on his Master’s bosom,” and to 
receive very special tokens of His love. 
But when we are told of the piety and 
holy ambition of their mother, we may 
account, at least in part, for their dis- 
tinction among the twelve. 

And not to mention others from the 
sacred Scriptures, as Timothy, whose 
“unfeigned faith dwelt first in his 
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grandmother Lois, and his mother 
Eunice ;” on whom, let me ask, has the 
Saviour’s mantle ever fallen, or inwhom 
has His Spirit ever dwelt, with peculiar 
manifestation, who may not be added 
to the cloud of witnesses on this point ? 

In early times, look into the biog- 
raphies of Polycarp, Augustine, Justin, 
Gregory, and others of the Fathers; 
and in latter days, look to the child- 
hood of Matthew Henry, Wesley, 
Dwight, Payson, and the whole army 
of those, at home and abroad, who are 
this day owned and hailed as the cham- 
pions of truth, and you will find them 
all, without exception, to have been 
the sons of pious and faithful mothers. 


‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.”’ 


First Impressions. 


But who bends the twig? Who has 
the mind or character in hand while 
it is yet so flexible and ductile that 
it can be turned in any direction, 
or formed in any shape? It is the 
mother. From her own nature, and 
the nature of her child, it results that 
its first impressions must be taken 
from her. And she has every advant- 
age for discharging the duty. She is 
always with her child—if she is where 
mothers ought to be— sees continually 
the workings of faculties; where they 
need to be restrained, and where led 
and attracted. 

Early as she may begin her task, let 
her be assured, that her labor will not 
be lost because undertaken too soon. 
Mind, from the first hour of its exist- 
etce, is ever acting; and soon may a_ 
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mother see that, carefully as she may 
study her child, quite as carefully is 
her child studying her. Let her watch 
the varying expressions of its speaking 
face, as its eyes follow her, and she 
will perceive its mind is imbibing im- 
pressions from everything it sees her 
do; and thus showing that, before the 
lips have begun to utter words, the 
mind has begun to act, and to form a 
character for the whole life. 


Little Men and Women. 


Let her watch on; and when, under 
her care, the expanding faculties have 
begun to display themselves in the 
sportiveness of play, how often will 
she be surprised to find the elements 
of character already fixed, when she 
has least expected it. She has but to 
watch, and she will find the embryo 
tyrant or philanthropist, warrior or 
peace-maker, with her in her nursery ; 
and then, if ever, her constant prayer 
should be, ‘“How shall I order the 
child, and what shall I do unto him ?” 
For, what he is to be, and what he is 
to do, in any of these characters, she 
must now decide. 

It is'a law of our being that makes 
it so; a law that I could wish were 
written on every mother’s heart by the 
finger of God, and on the walls of her 
nursery in letters of gold, that the 
mind of childhood is like wax to re- 
ceive, but like marble to hold, every 
impression made upon it, be it for good 
or for evil. Let her then improve her 
power as she ought, “being steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the 
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work” which God requires at her 


hands; and let her know that her 
labor is not in vain in the Lord. 

For, even though her own eyes may 
not be privileged to witness in her 
child all that is noble and great and 
good, she may at least save kiin when 
her course on earth is finished. It is 
no picture of the imagination that I 
hold out, when I ask you to come and 
see the son of a faithful mother, who 
has long pursued his course of crime, 
till he seems hardened against every- 
thing good or true; yea, at times “‘ sits 
in the seat of the scorner,” and scoffs 
at everything holy and good—but yet, 
hardened and dead as his heart may | 
seem, as to everything else you may 
urge, there is one point on which, till 
his dying day, he can be made to 
feel by a single word. 


“He is Alive Again.” 


Yor “ouch it when you remind him 
of what he saw and felt when a child 
under the care of a tender mother. 
His sensibilities there he never utterly 
loses; and often, often, by that, as the 
last cord which holds him from utter 
perdition, is the prodigal drawn back 
and restored; so that, though “dead, 
he is alive again,” though once “lost, 
he is found.” 

Such are some of the illustrations of 
a mother’s power to do good to those | 
most dear to her, and of the respons- 
ibility that springs from it. There is 
no influence so powerful as hers on the 





coming destinies of the church and the 
world. She acts a part in forming the | 
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ministers of religion and the rulers of 
the land, without which all subsequent 
training is comparatively vain. And 
to her, also, it falls to train those who 
are to be mothers when she is gone, 
and to do for their generation what she 
has done for hers. 


The Most Beautiful Hands. 


What possible service could Hannah 
have rendered to the world more worthy 
of commemoration than the gift of her 
dear boy? And what finer picture is 
presented to us in the Bible than that 
of this mother, with her worn fingers, 
making the garments for him to wear ?’ 
Those hands, rough and scarred per- 


| haps, are more beautiful than any idle 


hands, even though glittering with 
jewels. Have such faithful hands 
never ministered to you? 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 

They’re neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I've looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands, 

More beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
Though heart were weary and sad, 
These patient hands kept toiling on 
That children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as looking back 

To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now; 

For time and pain have left their work 
On hand, and heart, and brow. 

Alas! alas! the wearing time, 

And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neath the daisies, out of sight, 
These hands will folded be. 
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But O, beyond this shadowy damp, 

Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well these dear old Hands 

Will palms of victory bear; 

Where crystal streams, through endless years, 
Flow over golden sands, 

And where the old grow young again, 

I'll clasp my mother’s hands. 


The Dear Old Home. 


What the influence of a mother can 
be is stated by Dr. Talmage in a 
manner so graphic as to be well worth 
reproducing. He is speaking of the 
objects that make home dear to the 
child, a place always to be loved and 
remembered : 

“TI go a little farther on in your 
house, and I find the mother’s chair. 
It is very apt to be a rocking-chair. 
She had so many cares and troubles to 
soothe, that it must have rockers. I 
remember it well. It was an old chair, 
and the rockers were almost worn out, 
for I was the youngest, and the chair 
had rocked the whole family. It made 
a creaking noise as it moved, but there 
was music in the sound. It was just 
high enough to allow us children to 
put our heads into her lap. That was 
the bank where we deposited all our 
hurts and worries. 

“Oh, what a chair that was! It was 
different from the father’s chair—it was 
entirely different. You ask me how? 
I cannot tell, but we all felt it was 
different. Perhaps there was about 
this chair more gentleness, more ten- 
derness, more grief when we had done 
wrong. When we were wayward, father 
scolded, but mother cried. It was a 
very wakeful chair. In the sick day 
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of children, other chairs could not keep 
awake; that chair always kept awake 
ieepe easily awake. 

“That chair knew all the old lulla- 
bies, and all those wordless songs 
which mothers sing to their sick chil- 
dren—songs in which all pity and com- 
passion and sympathetic influences are 
combined. That old chair has stopped 
rocking. for a good many years. It 
may be set up in the loft or the garret, 
but it holds a queenly power yet. 
When at midnight you went into that 
grog-shop to get the intoxicating 
draught, did you not hear a voice that 
said, ‘My son, why go in there?’ and 
louder than the boisterous encore of the 
theatre, a voice saying, ‘My son, what 
do you here?’ 


Vacant Rocking-chair. 


“And when you went into the house 
of sin, a voice saying, ‘What would 
your mother do if she knew you were 
here?’ And’ you were provoked at 
yourself, and you charged yourself 
with superstition and fanaticism, and 
your head got hot with your own 
thoughts, and you went home and you 
went to bed, and no sooner had you 
touched the bed than a voice said, 
‘What a prayerless pillow!’ Man! 
what is the matter? This! You are 
too near your mother’s rocking-chair. 
‘Oh, pshaw!’ you say, ‘there’s noth- 
ing in that. I’m five hundred miles off 
from where I was born—I’m three 
thousand miles off from the Scotch 
kirk whose bell was the first music I 
ever heard.’ 
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“JT cannot help that. You are too 
near your mother’s rocking-chair. ‘Oh!’ 
you say, ‘there can’t be anything in 
that; that chair has been vacant a 
great while.’ I cannot help that. It 
is all the mightier for that; it is omni- 
potent, that vacant mother’s chair. It 
whispers. It speaks. It weeps. It 
carols. It mourns. It prays. It warns. 
It thunders. A young man went off 
and broke his mother’s heart, and 
while he was away from home his 
mother died, and the telegraph brought 
the son, and he came into the room 
where she lay, and looked upon her 
face, and cried out, ‘O mother, mother, 
what your life could not do your death 
shall effect. I will be a prodigal no 
longer.’ And he kept his promise.” 


Two Renowned Paintings. 


See how lasting is the influence of a 
good mother. Few stories in the Bible 
are better known, or are invested with 
more interest, than that of Hannah. 
The most famous pens have written 
her praises. As an example to the 
mothers of to-day, she presents attrac- 
tions which it is no credit to any one 
to depreciate or overlook. 


Two of the greatest painters that. 


ever lived, one English and the other 
American—Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Benjamin West—have found a subject 
worthy of their genius in the interview 
between Samuel, the boy, and good old 
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Eli, the high-priest. These paintings 
are renowned. Myriads of eyes have 
looked at them and myriads of hearts 
have been impressed with the simple 
lesson which they depict. See the 
thoughtful, eager expression on the 
face of that marvelous boy. How in- | 
tently he gazes into the face of the old 
man. How far beyond his years he 
seems to be in thoughtfulness and wis- 
dom. What else could you expect from 
a child of Hannah, the ideal mother ? 

The power that moulds the young 
character is love. There comes .a 
storm and the heavens are dark and 
wild winds howl, and rain and hail 
beat down and smite the meadows. 
The stricken flowers bow their heads 
and their cheeks of white and red are 
cut and bruised.. They cannot resist 
the fury of the blast, and they fall like 
men shot on the battle-field. There is 
no life or nourishment in this for the 
blossoming beauties of the fields. 

It is not by harshness, by scolding, by 
storming, by governing with a cudgel 
that the best traits and the loveliest 
character are developed in the young. 
The warm sun comes out and soothes 
the meadows, and daisies and lilies lift 
their heads and grow fairer. It was 
gentleness that they wanted, not fury. 
The old story is that cold winds make 
a man button his coat tighter, but the 
hot sun will thaw it off. Love will do 
what severity cannot. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MICHAL—THE PROTECTOR: OF DAVID. 


OU would naturally say at once 
that a man of such a positive 
and strong character as King 

Saul would have a daughter of inde- 
pendent spirit, equal to hazardous un- 
dertakings and capable of achievements 
of no ordinary kind. Her history is 
written in the First and Second Books 
of Samuel, and taken in connection 
with that of her father and of David, 
it is one of the most remarkable in the 
Old Testament. She was a woman of 
unusual intelligence, intrepidity and 
force of character. 

King Saul had proposed to bestow 
on David his: eldest daughter, Merab, 
but before the marriage could be ar- 
ranged an unexpected turn was given 
to the matter by the behavior of the 


younger daughter, Michal, who fell | 


violently in love with the shepherd-boy. 
The marriage with her elder sister was 
at once put aside. Saul was already 
jealous of David, and eagerly caught 


at the opportunity which the change | 


afforded him of exposing his rival to 
the risk of death. 

It happened in this way: the price 
fixed on Michal’s hand was no less 
‘than the slaughter of a hundred Phil- 
istines. If David would accomplish 
this feat, the usual dowry by which, 


according to the custom of the East, 
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from the time of Jacob down to the 
present day, the father is paid for his 
daughter, would be relinquished. Of 
course, in such an undertaking David's 
life would be exposed, he might be 
slain, and in that case Saul would feel 
much more secure and would have no 
fear of losing his kingdom. 


An Early Marriage. 
David, the young hero, doubled the 


number of victims, did twice what was 
required of him, and Michal became his 
wife. King Saul having once promised 
her hand could not, in honor, withhold 
it, when the conditions upon which she 
was to be given to David had been more 
than fulfilled. What her age was we 
do not know; her husband cannot have 
been more than sixteen; but all the 
history of David shows that he was 
premature, that he was a man even in 
his youth. 

It was not long before the strength of 
Michal’s affection was put to the proof. © 
They seem to have been living at 
Gibeah, then the headquarters of the 
king and the army. After one of 
Saul’s attacks of frenzy, in which David 
had barely escaped being transfixed by 
his great spear, Michal learned that 
the house was being watched by the 
spies of Saul, and that it was intended 
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- on the next morning to attack her hus- 
band as he left his door. 

That the intention was real was 
evident from the behavior of the king’s 
soldiers, who paraded round and round 
the town, and returning to the house 
in the evening, with loud cries, more 
like the yells of the savage dogs of the 
East than the utterances of human 
beings, belched out curses and lies 
against the young warrior, who had so 
lately shamed them all. Michal seems 
to have known too well the changeable 
and fierce disposition of her father 
when in his crazy moods. 


Her Timely Stratagem. 


” The attack was ordered for the morn- 

ing, but before the morning arrived the 
king would probably change his mind, 
hasten his stroke and do his desperate 
deed. So, like a true soldier’s wife, 
she met stratagem with stratagem. 
Her first thought was what she should 
do with David, how she should protect 
him, how she could thrust aside the 
sharp spears that were aimed at him 
and put him beyond the reach of dan- 
ger. She does not seem to have trusted 
to him to make good his escape; she 
showed at this' crisis of affairs that 
she could plan coolly and execute 
swiftly. 

She provided for David's safety by 
lowering him out of the window. To 
gain time for him to reach the residence 
of Samuel, she next dressed up the bed 
as if still occupied by him. The tera- 
phim, or household god, was laid in 
the bed, its head enveloped like that of 
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a sleeper, in the usual net of goat’s hair 
for protection from gnats, the rest of 
the figure being covered with a wide 
plaid. It happened as she had feared ; 
Saul could not delay his vengeance till 
David appeared out of doors, but sent 
his people into the house. 


Michal’s Hasty Flight. 


The reply of Michal is that her hus- 
band is ill and cannot be disturbed. 
At last Saul will be balked no longer. 
His messengers force their way into 
the inmost apartment and there dis- 
cover the deception which has been 
played off upon them with such success. | 
Saul’s rage may be imagined. His 
fury was such that Michal was obliged 
to fabricate a story of David’s having | 
attempted to killher. Naturally, after 
having done this, he would betake him- 
self to flight. 

This was the last time she saw her 
husband for many years. And when 
the rupture between Saul and David 
had become open and incurable, Michal 
was married to another man, Phalti or 
Phaltiel, of Gallim, a village probably 
not far from Gibeah. After the death 
of her father and brothers at Gilboa, 
Michal and her new husband appeared 
to have betaken themselves with the 
rest of the family of Saul to the eastern 
side of the Jordan. It is on the road 
leading up from the Jordan Valley to 
the Mount of Olives that we first en- 
counter her with her husband—Michal, 
under the joint escort of David’s mes- 
sengers and Abner’s twenty men, going 
to David at Hebron, the submissive 
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Phaltiel behind, bewailing the wife 
thus torn from him. 

We should think much more of her 
if, instead of marrying another man, 
she had remained true to David. In 
many of our States the husband’s im- 
prisonment is made a legal ground for 
divorce and is considered a just one. 
We have known several instances, how- 
ever, of the husband having been over- 
taken by temptation, having committed 
crime, the penalty of which was im- 
prisonment, and having come out from 
behind the iron bars, to find his wife 
awaiting him with open arms, still 
clinging to him with all her early affec- 
tion and ready to make any sacrifice to 
restore him to his lost position and re- 
trieve his damaged fortunes. 


Eagerly Reclaimed Her. 


It was at least fourteen years since 
David and Michal had parted at Gi- 
beah, since she had watched him dis- 
appear down the cord into the dark- 
ness and had periled her own life for 
his against the rage of her insane fa- 
ther. ‘That David’s love for his absent 
wife had undergone no change in the 
interval seems certain from the eager- 
ness with which he reclaimed her as 
soon as the opportunity was afforded 
him. 

Important as it was for him to make 
an alliance with the tribe of Benjamin, 
and as much as he respected Abner, he 
would not listen for a moment to any 
overtures until his wife was restored. 

Every circumstance was fresh in his 
memory, and his mind seems to have 
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wandered back to the time when he re- 
ceived Michal from the hand of her 
father Saul. At last they met, and 
this meeting took place at Hebron. 
Greatly changed, to be sure, were: Da- 
vid’s circumstances. Those fourteen 
years were full of important events. 


Reasons of the Estrangement. 


How Michal comported herself under 
the altered conditions in David’s house- 
hold, how she received or was received | 
by Abigail and Ahinoam, both of them 
wives of David, we are not told; but it is 
plain from the subsequent occurrences 
that something had happened to alter 
the relationsof herself and David. They 
were no longer what they had been to 
each other. The alienation was pro- 
bably mutual. . 

On her side must have been the re- 
collection of the long contests which 
had taken place in the interval between 
her father and David. In the camp at 
Hebron. there was a strong feeling 
against Saul and the tribe of Benjamin. 
Every word she heard must have con- 
tained some distasteful allusion, and 
at every turn she must have encoun- 
tered men like Abaithar, the priest, or 
Ismaiah, the Gibeonite, who had lost 
the whole, or the greater part of their 
relatives, in some sudden burst of her 
father’s fury. 

Add to this the connection between 
her husband and the Philistines who 
had killed her father and brothers; 
and, more than all, perhaps, the inevi- 
table difference between the boy-hus- 
band of her recollection and the ma- 
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tured and occupied warrior who now | 


received her, and it is not so difficult 
to account for the change. 


The whole must have come upon her | 


as a strange contrast to the affectionate 
husband, Phaltiel, whose tears had 


followed her along the road over Oli- | 


vet, and to the home over which we 
cannot doubt she ruled supreme. 


Absence Stifled Love. 


On the side of David it is natural to 
put her advanced years, in a climate 
where women are old at thirty, and 
probably a petulant and jealous temper 
inherited from her father, one out- 
burst of which certainly produced the 
rupture between them which closes our 
knowledge of Michal. 

We cannot help feeling that even 
after long separation they might have 
been to each other what they were at 


first, if, on her side there had been no 


other man, and on his side no other 
“woman in the case.” Those were un- 
fortunate circumstances which deprived 
them for so many years of the sight of 
each other. 


walk together, side by side, would their 


after history have been so clouded and | 


their relations so estranged? During 
such absence there could be none of 


those delicate attentions on which do- | 


mestic love feeds and grows. 

How many are the instances in which 
some third person comes between the 
husband and the wife—instances which 
- are all too many in the society of to- 
day. 





If day by day and year 
by year, they had been permitted to | 





It indicates a low view of the | 
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sacredness of the marriage relation and 
of those vows which were assumed be- 


_ fore Heaven and earth when two were 


pronounced one. ‘There can never be 
peace on earth until the whole race of 


gossips and meddlers is extinguished, 


and when this will be, we will defy all 
the wisdom of man to say. 

Perhaps in the rising dawn of the 
millennium, the angel of domestic 
peace will descend upon the earth, but 
as the husbands and wives of to-day are 
not likely to see that blessed dawn, the 
greatest favor that could be conferred 
upon them would be to allow them to 
enjoy domestic contentment without 
any interference. 


David’s Joyful Triumph. 


We have already hinted at the rup- 
ture which occurred between David 
and Michal. It was the day of David’s 
greatest triumph when he brought the 
Ark of Jehovah from .its temporary 
resting-place to its home in the newly- 
acquired city. It was a triumph in 
every respect peculiarly his own. 

The procession consisted of priests, 
Levites, the captains of the host, the 
elders of the nation, and conspicuous 
in front, ‘in the midst of the damsels 
aires on the timbrels,” was the king 
dancing and leaping. 

Michal watched this puiceueaae ap- 
proach from the window of her apart- 
ments in the royal harem; the motions 
of her husband shocked her as undig- 
nified and indecent“ she despised him 
in her heart.” It would have been 
well if her contempt had rested there; 
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but it was not in her nature to conceal 
it, and when, after the exertions of the 
long day were over, the last burnt-offer- 
ing and the last peace-offering offered, 
the last portion distributed to the crowd 
of worshippers, the king entered his 
house to bless his family, he was re- 
ceived by his wife not with the con- 
gratulations which he had a right to 
expect and which would have been so 
grateful to him, but with a bitter taunt 
which showed how incapable she was of 
appreciating either her husband’s tem- 
per or the service in which he had been 
_ engaged for Israel’s benefit. 


The King’s Stinging Words. 

David’s retort was a tremendous one, 
conveyed in words which once spoken 
could never be recalled. It gathered 
up all the difference between them 
which made sympathy no longer pos- 
sible, and we do not need the assurance 
of the sacred writer that the end of their 
domestic relations had come. 

The name of Michal appears but 
once again as the bringer-up, or more 
accurately the mother, of five of the 
grandchildren of Saul who were sacri- 
ficed to Jehovah by the Gibeonites on 
the hill of Gibeah. i 

We have here the old story over 
again, that marriages which are formed 
for some selfish purpose, which are the 
result of low motives rather than of 
pure love, are sure in the end to bring 
trouble and disaster. 

We hear of “alliances,” marriages 
that are “fixed up,” unions between 
families, the sole object of which is to 
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preserve the estate and add money to 
money. Character, education, refine- 
ment and true accomplishments, all 
the noble qualities that make for domes- 
tic enjoyment, how little do these enter | 
into any such arrangement ? 


Joined for Life. 


How different all this from the lofty 
view expressed by George Eliot in 
these striking words: ‘“ What greater 
thing is there for two human souls 
than to feel that they are joined for 
life, to strengthen each other in all 
labor, to rest on each other in all sor- 
row, to minister to each other in all 
pain, to be one with each other in silent, 
unspeakable memories at the moment 
of last parting?” 

“The grand mistake in Michal’s his- 
tory was a marriage approved by Saul 
with the hope that it would benefit his 
fortunes. He would never have con- 
sented to it if David had not been his 
rival and if he had not thought that by 
giving him his own daughter he could 
obtain some advantage over him. More 
than this, as we have seen, Saul’s 
scheme was to put David out of the 
way entirely by sending him into battle 
with the Philistines where he would be 
likely to lose his life. A very profit- 
able marriage would Michal’s be to her 
father if all this could be brought 
about. 

The poet Tennyson has some lines 
bearing on this subject that have been 
read and pondered by many. He is 
describing marriages formed for some 


selfish purpose, in which the parties are 
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mismated, and nothing holds them to- 

gether but an outward bond that is not 

ratified or consecrated by love: 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known 
me ; to decline 


On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 
than mine! 


Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day 
by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to syni- 
pathize with clay. 


As the husband is, the wife is; thou art mated 
with a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, . 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse. 


What is this ? his eyes are heavy—think not they 
are glazed with wine. 

Go to him; it is thy duty—kiss him; take his 
hand in thine. 


It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is 
overwrought— 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him 
with thy lighter thought. 


He will answer to the purpose, easy things to 
understand— 

Better thou wert dead before me, though I slew 
thee with my hands. 


Everlasting Grumbling. 


We can look only with sadness upon 
the estrangement which took place 
between Michal and her husband. 
This, however, was as much due, 
probably, to the ideas and custom of 
the times as to the errors of the par- 
ties themselves. Marriage relations 
are very delicate and our observation 
tells us they are easily disturbed. 

The everlasting grumble, the per- 
petual fault-finding, the disposition to 
take offence and even look for it— 
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more than this, the real enjoyment 


often found apparently in bickerings 


and quarrels, the endless turmoil and 
strife in a place where the very melo- 
dies of heaven ought to be sung—is 
not this unfortunately the picture of 
many a fireside, many a place that 
goes by the name of home? How 
easily the estrangement may begin 
and how easily it may grow has been 
expressed by Thomas Moore in lines 
which it will not be inappropriate to 
quote : : 


Something light as air—a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh! love, that tempests never shook, 
A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said: 
Till fast declining, one by one, 
The sweetnesses of love are gone, 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or like the stream, 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods, that part forever. 


Evermore it must stand to the credit 
of Michal that she saved the life of 
David—that is, if credit can be given 
where the result was obtained by de- 
ception. Yet deception has always 
been practiced in warfare, and was 
especially brought into requisition in 
ancient times and among the Hebrews 
and their enemies. Any means to 
thwart an enemy could be resorted ,to 
without any qualms of conscience. 

Much in those old histories which 
seems very questionable to us in these 
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later times, which we could not on any 
moral grounds justify, was not con- 
sidered reprehensible in early ages. 
Plainly there was a providence in that 
cord by which David was lowered from 
the window. Out he went and with 
him went the armies of Israel and the 
great deeds he afterward performed. 


She Held the Key. 


Very often do we come upon these 
sharp turns, these emergencies and 
crises in the history of the Hebrew 
people, and in many instances it is 
some woman who holds the key to the 
situation. But for Michal we would 
not answer for the fate of David. 

And this is all the more remarkable 
‘from the fact that she was compelled to 
choose between her husband and her 
father. Saul was seeking the life of 
the one who stood nearest to her in the 
most sacred of all earthly relations. 
We do not read of any hesitation on 
her part, any conflict of emotions, any 
doubt as to whether she should obey 
‘the demands of duty or ignore those 
obligations which were sanctioned alike 
by her conscience and her heart. The 
foes of her husband were coming. 
The king’s messengers were at the 
door. She saw the malice in their eyes 
and heard the wild words that fell from 
their lips. 

What was she to do? Did she think 
of King Saul, her own father, the man 
who was a tower of strength, yet in 
“many ways as weak as the reed bent 
by the river? If she did and if there 
was any misgiving in her own mind, 
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the narrative does not show it, nor does 
her action on that occasion. 

Supremely, above everything else, 
she was the wife, true and devoted; 
more than this, courageous, an adept 
in strategy, putting thought into quick 
action. She was just one woman, yet 
she was more than the battalion of the 
king. 

No woman knows what she can 
achieve, how she can handle forces and 

ring things to pass, until she is put 

to the test and the crisis is upon her, 
Neither does she know what she can 
endure, but it is safe to say that in this 
respect she is vastly superior to the 
opposite sex. 


Woman’s Fortitude. 

From the graceful pen of Washing- 
ton Irving we get these words: “I have 
often had occasion to remark the forti- 
tude with which women sustain the 
most overwhelming reverses of fortune. 
Those disasters which break down the 
spirit of a man and prostrate him in 
the dust seem to call forth all the ener- 
gies of the softer sex, and give such 
intrepidity and elevation to their char- 
acter, that, at times, it approaches to 
sublimity.” 

And here it may be said that Michal 
was only one example of heroic achieve- 
meut and invincible fortitude disclosed 
to us in the Scriptures. Times of 
trouble call forth human strength and 
heroism, and she lived in one of the 
stormiest periods of Hebrew history. 
It is impossible for us to tell how much 
the great events depicted were depend- 
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ent upon the action of single individu- 
als, women among the number. 

The fact that they are constantly 
spoken of and their deeds recorded, 
that they move constantly across our 
field of vision, side by side with the 
great heroes whose deeds are chroni- 
cled, shows that we are not to belittle 
the part they performed, but are to con- 
sider them among the most effective 
agents in working out the destiny of 
the Hebrew people. 


Agony Over Appearances. 


Can any reflection be cast upon 
Michal for taking exceptions to the 
conduct of David, when he brought up 
the Ark, dancing before it, and in this 
way expressing his triumphant joy, as 


-well..as his gratitude for the divine 


favor that had crowned his efforts? 
Perhaps she was prudish, exacting, a 
slave to her sense of propriety, think- 
ing more of appearances. than of the 
reality and substance that outweigh 
appearances, as tons outweigh grains 
of sand. 

Certain it is, that when she saw 
David making what she would call a 
spectacle of himself, she despised him. 
In all probability she was ready to de- 
spise him before she looked out of her 
window and saw that procession. "The 
warm love that she once felt had grown 
cold. 

And is it not true that David did 
enough to chill that love and turn it into 
hate? Can we believe that this impul- 
sive, strong-natured daughter of Saul, 
whose whole life at first seemed to be 
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bound up in that of the shepherd boy, 
would have changed so completely, if 
there had been no occasion for it? She 
was young and inexperienced without 
any doubt—although we do not know 
her exact age, when she made choice of 
David and became his wife. It would be - 
arash statement to affirm that her final 
estrangement from him was due to her 
early marriage for all our observation 
would fail to bear out such a statement. 

How many instances are occurring © 
constantly—happy enough to think of 
and to write about—in which husband 
and wife, amidst surrounding friends 
and receiving the heartiest congratula- 
tions, have celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. Early marriages are good for 
fifty years, and in some cases, late 
marriages are not good for a fiftieth 
part of that time. 


Disposition and Tact. 


It is useless to discuss the relative © 
value of late and early marriages; 
more depends upon the disposition, the 
tact and the devotedness of the parties 
themselves, than upon the time when 
the union was solemnized. 

It seems that Michal did not care to 
have a husband at all, if she could not 
have one to whom no exceptions could 
be taken, according to her ideas of what 
should be the conduct of a man in the 
position of David. ‘The language em- 
ployed by both when David was bring- 
ing up the Ark, reveals a sarcastic bit- 
terness, the equal of which can scarce- 
ly be found in the whole Bible. She 
taunts him with degrading himself to 
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a level with the “vain fellows” who 
are shameless. 

All that David can reply is, that he 
was chosen before Saul, and before all 
his house, to be made ruler over Israel, 
and therefore he would play before the 
Lord. If to do this was vile, he was 
resolved to be more vile, nothing doubt- 
ing that, if not held in honor by 
Michal, he would be by others. This 
reply produced no effect upon her; the 
estrangement had come and it con- 
tinued without abatement. 


Roman Fidelity. 


Notwithstanding Michal’s unfortun- 
ate experience, let no one doubt the 
constancy of woman’s affection. It 
may be destroyed by the infamy of the 
one upon whom it is placed, but in no 
other way. Fires cannot consume it, 
floods cannot drown it. 

The stories related of some of the 
old Roman virgins and matrons, place 
this characteristic of woman in a bright 
and attractive light. It is said that 
Paulina, the wife of Seneca, being de- 
termined not to survive her husband, 
whom Nero had condemned to death, 
opened a vein in her arm, and would 
soon have bled to death, if the tyrant 
had not sent persons who compelled 
her to stop the blood. For the remain- 
der of her life, her face wore an unu- 
sual paleness; which, says Tacitus, was 
a glorious testimony of her fidelity to 
her husband. 

We need not unduly exalt the women 
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of ancient times, even though bearing 
the proud name of Romans. Let the 
occasion come, and such instances of 
fidelity would be multiplied to-day a 
thousand fold. 

It is very common to criticise every | 
existing feature of modern society and 
see something very crooked that ought 
to be made straight. It would be hard 
to get many persons to admit that 
there is anything noble or heroic in the 
men and women of to-day, but they are 
weak, giddy and utterly destitute of 
those heroic qualities which belong to 
the highest type of character. 

With all due respect to such opin- 
ions we venture to affirm that heroes 
and heroines are not all dead, and that 
there is more to admire in the average 
character of people at the present time 
than there has been in any age of the 
world. What a preposterous assump- 
tion that the strong and noble qualities 
are dying out when in all history we 
cannot discover that any greater de- 
mand in the way of heroism and self- 
sacrifice was ever made upon a nation 
than has been made upon ours, and 
never was the demand more gloriously 
met. 

The people who prate about our 
grandest virtues being lostand swamped 
in worldly frivolities and greed of 
money belong to that large class whose 
chief stock in trade is making random 
statements without a particle of truth 
in them. Great emergencies always 
develop great souls. 


Wy 


CHAPTER XVI. 
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TRETCHING before you is the 
wilderness of Paran, and now as 
the morning light floods the vales 

and hills, it*presents at one point an 
appearance that arrests youreye. Just 
at present the scene is one of peace, 
and as the morning breaks you hear 
no sound of clashing arms. Something 
that looks like a military encampment 
is seen in the distance. We will come 
nearer and satisfy our curiosity. 

The soldiers by this time are astir 
and are actively engaged in prepara- 
tions for an expedition or an undertak- 
ing of some importance. What central 
figure is that surrounded by his men 
who are girded for battle? Who is 
this youthful hero, his countenance 
ruddy, his eye kindled with fire, his 
frame, broad and sturdy and up to the 
middle height, knit as if made of iron, 
and his whole bearing that of a prince 
and ruler among men? What is the 
meaning of this gathering in the open 
country, and what move are these 
equipped men about to make? 

The gallant leader, the man to whom 
every eye is turned, the chieftain whose 
warlike mien distinguishes him above 
all other characteristics, is David, ap- 
pointed to be king and to snatch the 
crown from the head of haughty Saul. 


His army is small and they are not all 
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here, but his enemy is pursuing him 
and he is doing by military strategy 
what he cannot do by overpowering 
numbers in pitched battle. 


Captured Saul’s Spear. 


The vengeance of Saul has made him 
an outlaw, and although on several occa- 
sions Saul has been within his power, 
the generosity of David has spared him. 
The youthful hero has penetrated by 
night into the very camp of the king, 
has even carried off the well-known 
royal spear of Saul, but he has no de- 
sire to hasten events that will come to 
pass in due time. | 

Such is the situation, when other 
characters appear upon the scene whom 
we wish to depict. We need not be 
surprised that David, hated and pur- 
sued by Saul, was wandering in Paran, 
with only a few men for his devoted 
followers. They were a sturdy band, 
alert, courageous, eager to serve their 
leader, and had in him implicit faith. 
It was a question with them how they 
should obtain supplies and maintain 
themselves in this out of the way place. 

Near by, in Maon, was a man of 
great wealth whose possessions were in 
Carmel. He was noted for his flocks, 
which made him one of the richest men 
in all that region. He had three thou- 
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sand sheep and a thousand goats, and, 
at the time of our history, he was shear- 
ing his sheep in Carmel. 

The description furnished us of this 
man is anything but complimentary. 
Wealth is not apt to render its pos- 
sessor humble, nor is it any assurance 
that his character will be more upright 
than that of others. We are told that 
this man, Nabal, was churlish, and 
evil in his doings; in fact, he was one 
of the most repulsive men of whom we 
read in connection with the story of 
David. When he might have rendered 
a favor without any detriment to him- 
self, he seemed to take malicious de- 
light in refusing it. 


Opposites Often United. 


Is it. not strange that such men 
should have, as they often do, wives of 
the sweetest disposition and the most 
lovely character? Unworthy of the 
hand of any woman living, yet we find 
them blessed with the companionship 
of those who are beautiful in person 
and gentle and winning in manner. 
It seems to be the appointment of 
nature that the sweetest flower shall 
sometimes be found growing beside the 
rankest weed. 

Perhaps the wives of such husbands 
make a special effort to overcome the 
repulsiveness and evil ways of those to 
whom they are yoked in marriage. 
This would be according to the great 
law of compensation, but however that 
may be, such wives often excite our 
sympathy and pity. 

It was the custom of Nabal’s shep- 
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herds to drive their flocks into the wild 
downs on the slopes of Carmel; and it 
was while they were on one of these 
pastoral excursions that they met a 
band of outlaws who showed them un- 
expected kindness, protecting them by 
day and night and never themselves 
committing any depredations. Oncea 
year there was a grand banquet on 
Carmel, when they brought back their 
sheep from the wilderness for shearing 
—an occasion always for eating and 
drinking, ‘like the feast of a king.” 


A Visit to Nabal. 


It was on one of these occasions that 
Nabal came across the path of the man 
to whom he owes his place in history. 
Ten youths were seen approaching the 
hill; in them the shepherds recognized 
the slaves or attendants of the chief of 
the freebooters who had defended them 
in the wilderness. To Nabal they were 
unknown. 

They approached him with a triple 
salutation—enumerated the services of 
their master, and ended by claiming, 
with a mixture of courtesy and defiance 
characteristic of the Hast, “ whatever 
cometh into thy hand for thy servants 
and for thy son David.” The great 
sheep-master was not disposed to re- 
cognize this unexpected parental rela- 
tion. He had no thought of regarding 
David as a son of his, in other words, 
of treating him with any special con- 
sideration. 

He was a man notorious for his ob- 
stinacy and for his general low conduct, 
what we would call a rough character, 
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lacking in those refinements and graces | loaded the asses of Nabal’s large estab- 
which belong even to civilized life. On | lishment, herself mounted one of them, 
hearing the demand of the ten petition- | and, with her attendants running before 
ers, he sprang up and broke into fury. | her, rode down the hill towards David's 
‘Who is David, and who is the son of | encampment. David had already made 
Jesse? What runaway slaves are these | the fatal vow of extermination, couched 
to interfere with my domestic arrange-| in the usual terms of destroying the 
ments? What impertinence!” household of Nabal, so as not even to 
leave a dog behind. 
Wife of a Ruffian. She presented a fine picture as, 
The moment the messengers were | moved by her generous impulses and 
gone, the shepherds that stood by per- | her disposition to atone for the rude 
ceived the danger that their master and | treatment received by David’s men at 
themselves would incur. To Nabal | the hands of her husband, she pressed 
himself they durst not speak, but the | on toward the spot where the future 
sacred writer, with a tinge of sentiment | king of Israel.was encamped. She was 
which such a contrast always suggests, | a beautiful woman, of charming face 
proceeds to relate that this brutal ruf-| and features, and possessed of that 
fian was married to a wife as beautiful | humility and modest demeanor that 
and as wise as he was the reverse. are always attractive; and everything 
To her, as to the good angel of the | about her was calculated to make a 
household, one of the shepherds told| deep impression upon the youthful 
the state of affairs. Although Nabal’s | hero to whom she was paying her visit. 
action was characteristic of him, she 
regretted it none the less, and her mor- Her Pathetic Appeal. 
tification was evident enough. Throwing herself on her face before 
She resolved that the visitors should | him, she poured forth her petition in 
not be treated with disrespect, that | language which both in form and ex- 
their wants should be supplied, and | pression almost assumes the tone of 
that they should return to their mas-| poetry: “ Let thine handmaid, I pray 
ter, not as enemies tc Nabal, but as | thee, speak in thine audience, and hear 
friends and well-wishers. All this she | the words of thine handmaid. Upon 
was resolved upon if, by her action, it | me, my lord, let this iniquity be. Do 
could be accomplished. not regard this man of Belial, for as his 
She had access to her husband’s | name is, so is he; Nabal is his name 
large possessions, and did not consider (meaning a fool) and folly is with 
herself under any obligation to guard | him.” ; 
them penuriously when it was possible | She continued her earnest address in 
to put them to goodaccount. With the | the same strain and in terms as elo- 
offerings usual on such occasions, she | quent as they were respectful and wo- 
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manly. How happy must she have been 
that day in the thought. of granting 
what her husband had denied, and in 
undoing the selfish repulse which he 
had given to the messengers of David. 
She was as gracious and amiable as 
her husband was brusque and offensive. 


Gifted in Mind and Person. 


The address of Abigail, which is re- 
corded in full in the 25th chapter of 
I Samuel, shows great appreciation of 
the merits of David and a high estimate 
of his mission. She knew very well 
his strength and power, and probably 
was not surprised to hear from him 
that he had intended to inflict punish- 
ment upon Nabal for his boorish and 
unjust treatment. 

But the heart of David was greatly 
softened, and it was Abigail who did it. 
She was most prepossessing in appear- 
ance, and was invested with all the 
charms that we naturally associate 
with the most gifted women of Israel. 
Probably no other person living could 
have done what Abigail did. David’s 
purpose was changed at once, and all 
for her sake. He had no respect for 
Nabal, and must have wondered that 
such a ruffian should have had a wife 
so beautiful in person and disposition. 

David said to Abigail, ‘“‘ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel, which sent 
thee this day to meet me, and blessed 
be thy advice, and blessed be thou, 
which hast kept me this day from com- 
ing to shed blood, and from avenging 
myself with mine own hand.” 


Such was a woman’sinfluence. She 
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was mistress of the situation, was 
greater than David, swayed him at her 
will, overcame him by her eloquence, 
so that he yielded to her appeal and 
his gleaming sword was returned to its 
scabbard. 

After he had sent Abigail away in. 
peace, with the assurance that he had 
harkened to her voice, she returned to 
Nabal and found him in the midst of 
his frivolities. The banquet was spread 
and his heart was merry within him, 
for “he was very drunken.” In this 
condition it was useless to tell him 
what she had done, or describe the in- 
terview she had had with David. Like 
the revellers of Palestine in the later 
times of the monarchy, he had drunk 
to excess, and his wife dared not com- 
municate with him either his danger 
or his escape. At break of day she 
told him both. 


Struck with Death. 


The stupid reveller was suddenly 
aroused to a sense of that which im- | 
pended over him. “His heart died 
within him, and he became as a stone.” 
It was as if a stroke of paralysis had 
fallen upon him. He lingered ten days 
and then died. It was the natural ter- 
mination of such a life as he had been 
living. All his wealth was but a mock- 
ery ; excesses killed him. Abigail was 
a widow—a widow, now that her hus- 
band was dead, and worse than a widow 
before Nabal was stricken. 

Unexpected as was this turn of af 
fairs, David was not long in taking ad- 
vantage of it. The beauty of Abigail, 
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her generous words, her help in time of | 


distress, her noble charity which con- 
trasted so strongly with her husband’s 
miserly spirit, invested her with pecu- 
liar interest,and David resolved to make 
her his wife. This was soon done. It 
was not necessary in those times to 
precede a marriage with long acquaint- 
ance as it is with us, nor was it necess- 
sary for the transaction to be conducted 
step by step in a diplomatic way. 


A Second Venture. 


The servants of David came to Abi- 
gail at Carmel. They must have 
startled her when they made the an- 
nouncement that David wished to take 
her for his wife. How much she 
thought of him was evident from what 
she said when she paid her visit to his 
camp. 

Some women would have been shy 
of a second marriage after having been 
the wife of a man whose name meant 
“fool,” and whose character showed 
that he was rightly named. Yet it 
often happens that women are so sim- 
ple as to rush into matrimonial allian- 
ces when all their past experience warns 
them not to be hasty. 

Unable to live with one man who 
comes far short of being an ideal hus- 
band, they get rid of him by the easy 
process of the law, and take up with a 
second man who may prove to be a 
more undesirable husband than the 
first. It must be such misfortunes 
which keep alive the old-time proverb, 
that “‘ marriage is a lottery.” 

Abigail was a prompt woman. Yu 





can easily imagine that, being the wife 
of a farmer, a sheep-master, she was 
always up early in the morning and 
began her bustling activities with the 
light of day. 


David’s Offer Promptly Accepted. 


How much of her beauty was due to 
early rising it would be difficult to say. 
Many persons are firm in the belief, 
that very early rising is essential to 
health and good looks, and they should 
be allowed to think so. This is a ques- 
tion which it would be foreign to our 
purpose to discuss, more than to say 
that any one who misses the morning 
will not find it in the after part of the 
day. 

Following the custom of the time, 
David had sent his servants to make 
known his request to Abigail. Prompt- 
ly she accepted the proposition. She 
needed no long time for deliberation, 
for she understood the position that 
David held and the mission to which 
he had been chosen. She bowed her- 
self on her face to the earth and said, 
“ Behold, let thine handmaid be a ser- 
vant to wash the feet of the servants of 
my lord.” Making haste, she rose, 
took with her five damsels and followed 
the messengers. 

There was no long talk of a wedding 
ceremony, no shopping to do, no agony 
over the materials for the wedding out- 
fit or the cut and fit of the dress, no 
distribution of cards, no expectation of 
gifts, no laborious preparations for the 
great event. All these, often so mean- 
ingless, so empty, if we did but know 
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it, were easily dispensed with, and this 
woman, attended by her damsels, made 
her way quietly to her new home. 

One great feature in the character 
and history of Abigail is her charity. 
To her mind there was every reason 
why Nabal should listen to the appeal 
of the young men who came from 
David, seeking assistance. His means 
were abundant, but of what use was 
all his vast wealth, when by his miserly 
Spirit, it was under a lock and key, and 
was no more available than if it had 
gone down in a shipwreck and was 
lying at the bottom of the sea. 


Charitable Toward Himself. 


He scoffed at David, asked in sarcas- 
tic tone who he was, derided this son of 
Jesse, and contemptuously classed him 
with those servants who break away 
from their masters, of whom, he said, 
there were many. 

He probably thought he was doing a 
very shrewd thing by questioning the 
character of David and refusing him 
all supplies. These he wanted, he 
said, for his shearers ; and what use he 
and the shearers would make of them 
we very well know. It was the old ex- 
cuse of denying to charity what one 
wants to spend upon himself. 

Abigail’s disposition, as we have 
seen, was very different. She had the 
heart of a woman. She had the open 
hand and the sympathetic touch. She 
was unwilling to see David and his 
men suffer. Very conspicuously does 
she stand before us as an illustration of 
warm-hearted benevolence. Standing 
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there in the camp of David, with the 
loads of supplies she has brought to 
relieve his distresses, she commands 
our admiration and respect. 


An Angel in Disguise. 


What human characteristic is more 
beautiful or more to be praised than 
heavenly charity? It is the sunshine 
of the world. Itis the light of dark 
homes. It is comfort to the aged. It 
is good cheer to the sick and weary. 
With it earth becomes a_ heaven. 
Happy are they who know how to 
dispense it and upon whom has fallen 
the mantle of Abigail. 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing? rise and share it 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve 
thee and thy brother. 

Lord divine will fill the storehouse, or thy hand- 
ful still renew; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast 
for two. 

For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth 
is living gain ; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill 
with gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps drag 
wearily ? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden ; God will bear 
both it and thee. 

Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou 
sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle? Many wounded 
round thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds by balsams, and that 
balm shall heal thine own. 

Is the heart a well left empty? None but God its 
void can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless 
longings still; 

Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its 
strength sinks low; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving love 
will grow. 
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Thomas Hood, the famous English 
poet, was reared in humble life. He 
felt the bitter pangs of poverty. Have 
you ever read his touching poem enti- 
tled, “ The Song of the Shirt?” What 
a picture it is of want and desolation, 
every line trembling with emotion, 
over which you might well weep. Have 
you read that other poem of Hood’s 
entitled, ‘The Bridge of Sighs?” It 
is the thrilling picture of a poor lost 
girl, who, 

Mad with life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 

Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere, anywhere out of the world, 
has plunged into the cold river and 
has been taken out dripping and dead. 
Who can read it unmoved? | 


The Lady’s Dream. 


But did Hood ever write anything 
more worthy of our perusal than his 
poem on charity? It is of consider- 
able length, but not too long to be 
admitted here and carefully noted: 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and broken still: 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
And tossed her arms aloft. 


At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there ; 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtains shook, 
Her terror was so extreme, 

And the light that fell on the broidered quilt 

_ Kept up a tremulous gleam ; 

And her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried : 
‘Oh me! that awful dream ! 
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‘“That weary, weary walk, 
In the church-yard’s dismal ground ! 

And those horrible things with shady wings, , 
That came and flitted round ; 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound ! 


“And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 

And the voice that cried, ‘For the pomp of pride 
We haste to an early tomb ! 


‘“« Ror the pomp and pleasure of pride 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’ 

And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


“ And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow; 
Coffin after coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt, 
Of such a world of woe! 


‘(Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease and hunger, and pain and want, 
But now I dreamt of thein all! 


‘Hor the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor, 
Who begged to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famished I might have fed! 


“The sorrow I might have soothed, *, 
And the unregarded tears ; 3 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
From long-forgotten years, 

Aye, even the poor, rejected Moor, 
Who raised my childish fears ! 


‘Bach pleading look, that long ago 

It scanned with a heedless eye, 
Each face was gazing as plainly there 

As when I passed it by : 
Woe, woe for me, if the past should be 

Thus present when I die! 


“No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 
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But only that crowd of human kind 

Who wanted pity and dole— 
In everlasting retrospect— 

Will ring my sinful soul ! 


‘‘ Alas ! I have walked through life, 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm, 
And fill the burial sod ; 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked of God. 


. “T drank the richest draughts; 
And ate whatever is good— 
Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 
But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for the want of food ! 


‘*T dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold; 

But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


‘‘ The wounds I might have healed ! 
The human sorrow and smart ! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart !’’ 


She clasped her fervent hands 
And the tears began to stream,— 

Large and bitter and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 


A Rap at the Door. 


Along this line of thought, that of 
charity, so strikingly illustrated by 


Abigail, we come upon many interest- 


ing incidents: 

Some years ago, a pious widow in 
our own country, who was reduced to 
great poverty, had just placed the last 
smoked herring on her table, to supply 
her hunger and that of her children, 
when a rap was heard at the door, and 
a. stranger solicited a lodging and a 
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morsel of food, saying that he had not 
tasted bread for twenty-four hours. 
The widow did not hesitate, but offered 
a share to the stranger, saying: “ We 
shall not be forsaken, or suffer deeper 
for an act of charity.” 


The Long-lost Son. 


The traveler drew near to the table: 
but when he saw the scanty fair, filled 
with astonishment, he said: “ And is 
this all your store? And do you offer 
a share to one you do not know? 
Then I never saw charity before! But, 
madam, do you not wrong your chil- 
dren, by giving a part of your last 
Shee to a stranger ?” 

“Ah!” said the widow weeping, “ I 
have a boy, a darling son, somewhere 
on the face of the wide world, unless 
Heaven has taken him away; and I 
only act towards you as I would that 
others should act towards him. God, 
who sent manna from heaven, can pro- 
vide for us as he did for Israel; and 
how should I this night offend him, if 
my son should be a wanderer, destitute 
as you, and he should have provided 
for him a home, even as poor as this, 
were I to turn you unrelieved away!” 

The widow stopped, and the stranger 
springing from his seat, clasped her in 
his arms. “God, indeed, has provided 
just such a home for your wandering 
son, and has given him wealth to re- 
ward the goodness of his benefactress. 
My mother! O, my mother!” 

It was indeed her long-lost son, re- 
turned from India. He had chosen 
this way to surprise his family. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


~BATHSHEBA—MOTHER OF SOLOMON. 


OT entirely pleasant is the story 

of Bathsheba, nor does it give us 

a high idea of womanhood. If 

she had never met David, we might 

never have had to lament any unfortu- 

nate incidents in her history, for while 

she is not to be acquitted of wrong doing, 

a heavier weight of guilt rests upon 

him. It is worth while to take some 

notice of the mother of such’an illus- 
trious king as Solomon. 

She was the wife of Uriah, the Hit- 
tite. One evening David was walking 
on the roof of his house—the king’s 
house it was, that of the man who wore 
a crown—when ‘he saw from the roof a 
woman washing herself, and the woman 
was very beautiful to look upon. 

All surrounding objects were bathed 
in the glory of the setting sun, and the 
calm evening invited the king to the 
house-top to feast his eyes upon the 
_captivating scene. Not subject to those 
restraints which Christianity and a 
refined civilization impose upon society 
in our day, he did not hesitate to take 
notice of the beautiful woman and even 
to desire her for himself. 

Being the king, his word was, to a 
great extent, law, and his subjects were 
not in the habit of interfering with the 
gratification of his desires. He imme- 
diately sent messengers and took Bath- 





sheba, as if he had a full right to her, 
although she was the wife of another 
man. 

In course of time there was trouble. 
A child was born, the fruit of this un- 
holy union. Uriah, the husband of 
Bathsheba, was greatly in the way, and 
by some means or other, it was import- 
ant that he should be set aside. When 
he came to David he was asked how 
the war prospered. Then he was told 
to go down to his house, “and there 
followed him a mess of meat from the 
king.” He did as requested. 


A Plot to Destroy Him. 


But he slept at the door of the king’s 
house, with all the servants of his lord. 
The attempt to have him leave David 
was unsuccessful; then the king said 
unto him, “ Camest thou not from thy 
journey? Why then didst thou not go 
down unto thine house?” 

Uriah told him that the Ark, and 
Israel and Judah, abode in tents, and 
the captain of the host and the servants 
were encamped in the open fields, and 
that he should not go into his own 
house to eat and drink, and to live with 
his wife as before. 

David treated him hospitably, caused 
him to abide in Jerusalem that day and 
the next, and then sent him with a let- 
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ter to Joab, telling him to place Uriah 
in the forefront of the hottest battle, 
and retire from him that he might be 
smitten and die. It was a dastardly 
trick and an inexcusable crime. It 
shows the arbitrary, almost tyranni- 
cal, power usurped by some of the old 
Hebrew kings. No wonder there were 
dissensions and bloodshed. 


Uriah Killed in Battle. 


Obsequious Joab assigned Uriah unto 

a place where he knew he would be 
confronted by the most valiant men of 
the enemy. They came out of the city 
and fought with Joab, and some of the 
people were slain in battle, Uriah, the 
Hittite, among the number. At once 
the news was carried to David, and the 
messenger was instructed that if his 
anger was aroused at the rashness of 
Joab, it should be appeased by the an- 
nouncement that Uriah was dead. 
_ David sent word to Joab not to be 
displeased at the death of Uriah, but 
to wage a stronger battle against the 
city and overthrow it. Meanwhile, 
Bathsheba heard of the death of her 
husband, and grieving for him sin- 
cerely, she mourned according to the 
custom of her people. 

Everything had gone according to 
the plan of David, and the crime of 
which he was guilty did not seem to 
disturb his conscience or cause him 
any unrest. He sent at once for Bath- 
sheba, and she now became his lawful 
wife—a wife gained by a plot so foul 
and unpardonable. 

It is not needful to dwell here upon 
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all the incidents of this sad transaction. 
How Nathan the prophet came to 
David, told him of two men in one 
city, the one rich and the other poor, 
how the rich man with his many flocks 
and herds took the poor man’s lamb, 
which was all he had, and appropriated — 
it to himself—a parable that came 
home with terrible force to the heart 
of David, causing him to admit his 
guilt and to suffer the pangs of re- 
morse. All this is known to every 
reader of the Old Testament. 


Death of Bathsheba’s Child. 


Do not be surprised that calamity 
followed such wickedness as we have 
been describing. A sudden gloom fell 
upon the house of David. The little 
child of which Bathsheba was the 
mother, was stricken with sickness. 

David, who had a very warm heart, 
deep and rich with affection, was greatly 
troubled. King that he was, he bowed 
his head in grief and prayed for his 
child. More than this, he fasted and 
went in and lay all night upon the 
earth. The elders of his house tried 
to raise him up, “but he would not, 
neither did he eat bread with them.” 

On the seventh day the child died. 
David’s servants feared to tell him that 
the child he loved so well was dead, 
but with the instinct of parental axiety, 
he became aware of the calamity that 
had fallen upon him. He rose from 
the earth, washed and anointed him- 
self, changed his apparel, and came 
into the house of the Lord and wor- 
shipped. 
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His language on this occasion has 
often been quoted for its tender pathos 
and its profound expression of sorrow: 
“‘ While the child was yet alive, I fasted 
and wept, for I said, who can tell 
whether God will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live? But now he 
is dead, wherefore should I fast? Can 
I bring him back again? I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me.” 


An Overwhelming Grief. 


Then we are told that he comforted 
Bathsheba, his wife. She sorrowed no 
less than he did. How sharp, how 
deep, how bitter and inconsolable, is 
the grief that attends the loss of a 
child. Of tender years, giving promise 
of a bright future, winning in all its 
ways, putting its little arms around the 
parental neck in a love than which 
none on earth is purer, how terrible is 
the stroke by which you are robbed of 
the little one and your house becomes 
the house of mourning. Such an ex- 
perience is one of the hardest to be 
borne, and instances are not rare in 
which it has shadowed the after life. 

This death in the household of David 
is one of those touching incidents 
which have appealed to both the painter 
and the poet. Willis has described it 
in his own inimitable way, a descrip- 
tion which we here reproduce : 


’T was daybreak, and the fingers of the dawn 
Drew the night’s curtain, and touched silently 
The eyelids of the king. And David woke, 
And robed himself, and prayed. The inmates, 

now, 
Of the vast palace were astir, and feet 
Glided along the tesselated floors 


-— 
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With a pervading murmur, and the fount 
Whose music had been all the night unheard; 
Played as if light had made it audible; 

And each one, waking, blessed it unaware. 
The fragrant strife of sunshine with the morn 
Sweetened the air to ecstasy! and now 

The king’s wont was to lie upon his couch 
Beneath the sky-roof of the inner court, 

And, shut in from the world, but not from heaven, 
Play with his loved son by the fountain’s lip; 
For, with idolatry confessed alone 

To the rapt wires of his reproofless harp, 

He loved the child of Bathsheba. And when 
The golden selvedge of his robe was heard 
Sweeping the marble pavement, from within 
Broke forth a child’s laugh suddenly, and words— 
Articulate, perhaps, to Azs heart only— 
Pleading to come to him. 

They brought the boy— 

An infant cherub, leaping as if used 

To hover with that motion upon wings, 

And marvellously beautiful! His brow 

Had the inspired up-lift of the king’s, 

And kingly was his infantine regard ; 

But his ripe mouth was of the ravishing mould 
Of Bathsheba’s—the hue and type of love, 
Rosy and passionate—and oh, the moist 
Unfathomable blue of his large eyes 

Gave out its light as twilight shows a star, 
And drew the heart of the beholder in !— 
And this was like his mother. 


It was the morning of the seventh day. 
A hush was in the palace, for all eyes 
Had woke before the morn ; and they who drew 
The curtains to let in the welcome light, 
Moved in their chambers with unslippered feet, 
And listened breathlessly. And still no stir! 
The servants who kept watch without the door 
Sat motionless; the purple casement-shades 
From the low windows had been rolled away, 
To give the child air; and the flickering light 
That, all the night, within the spacious court, 
Had drawn the watcher's eyes to one spot only, 
Paled with the sunrise and fled in. 


And hushed 

With more than stillness was the room where lay 
The king’s son on his mother’s breast. His locks 
Slept at the lips of Bathsheba unstirred— 
So fearfully, with heart and pulse kept down, 
She watched his breathless slumber. The low 

moan 
That from his lips all night broke fitfully 
Had silenced with the daybreak ; and a smile— 
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Or something that would fain have been a smile— 

Played in his parted mouth; and though his 
lids ar) 

Hid not the blue of his unconscious eyes, 

His senses seemed all peacefully asleep, 

And Bathsheba in silence blessed the morn— 

That brought back hope to her! 

But when the king 

Heard not the voice of the complaining child, 

Nor breath from out,the room, nor foot astir— 

But morning there—so welcomeless and still— 

He groaned and turned upon his face. The nights 

Had wasted; and the mornings come; and days 

Crept through the sky, unnumbered by the king, 

Since the child sickened ; and, without the door, 

Upon the bare earth prostrate, he had lain— 

Listening only to the moans that brought 

Their inarticulate tidings, and the voice 

Of Bathsheba, whose pity and caress, 

In loving utterance all broke with tears, 

Spoke as his heart would speak if he were there, 

And filled his prayer with agony. Oh God! 

To thy bright mercy-seat the way is far ! 

How fail the weak words while the heart keeps on! 

And when the spirit, mournfully, at last, 

Kneels at thy throne, how cold, how distantly 

The comforting of friends falls on the ear— 

The anguish they would speak to, gone to Thee! 


But suddenly the watchers at the door 
Rose up, and they who ministered within 
Crept to the threshold and looked earnestly 
Where the king lay. And still, while Bathsheba 
Held the unmoving child upon her knees, 
The curtains were let down, and all came forth, 
And, gathering with fearful looks apart, 
Whispered together. 


And the king arose 
And gazed on them a moment, and with voice 
Of quick, uncertain utterance, he asked, 
““Is the child dead?’’ They answered, ‘‘ He is 

dead!”’ 

But when they looked to see him fall again 
Upon his face, and rend himself and weep— 
For, while the child was sick, his agony 
Would bear no comforters, and they had thought 
His heartstrings with the tidings must give way— 
Behold! his face grew calm, and, with his robe 
Gathered together like his kingly wont, 
He silently went in. 

And David came, 
Robed and anointed} forth, and to the house 
Of God went up to pray. And he returned, 
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And they set bread before him, and he ate— 

And when they marvelled, he said, ‘‘ Wherefore 
mourn? 

The child is dead, and I shall go to him— 

But he will not return to me.’’ 


Women and Public Affairs. 


After Bathsheba became the lawful 
wife of David, she had four sons, of 
whom Solomon was one. When, in 
David’s old age, Adonijah, an elder son 
by Haggith, attempted to set aside in 
his own favorthesuccession to thethrone 
which had been promised to Solomon, 
Bathsheba was employed by Nathan to 
inform the king of the conspiracy. 

This is an instance, of which there 
are many, of a woman taking a hand 
in the affairs of state. It was the 
plain intention of David, that after his 
death, Solomon should come to the 
throne. Suddenly there was developed 
this attempt of Adonijah to place the 
crown upon his own head. 

Both in sacred and secular history, 
we see women putting in an appearance 
on public occasions. Nor can it be 
said that they have not, as a rule, been 
equal to the responsibility which has 
thus been placed upon them. It is 
strictly true, that men have committed 
as grave mistakes, and have shown 
themselves as incompetent as any of” 
the opposite sex, when called into sud- 
den emergencies. 

For this reason, there is some show 
of sense and wisdom in the demand, 
which appears to be growing, for women 
to have more to do with public affairs. 
Very slowly has political power of any 
description been placed in their hands, 
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but the sentiment in favor of it is wide- 
spread, especially in our own country. 

The efficiency of women in the man- 
agement of the World’s Fair at Chicago 
stands as a lasting tribute to the ability 
of the sex. Probably men had no more 
to do with the suecess of that great 
undertaking than did the women of our 
land. 

There are some public positions for 
which women are especially fitted, and 
it is safe to say, that if they had more 
public responsibility, a mightier stand- 
ard would be raised against the appal- 
ling evil of intemperance, and the 
schools of our country, in which the 
rising generation are educated, would 
be rendered even more efficient. 


Her Request Refused. 


There is no law by which to deter- 
mine who shall be our rulers except 
the law of nature, defining woman’s 
sphere on the one hand and man’s on 
the other. And very often it would 
have been better for all concerned if, 
when the welfare of the nation was 
threatened, there had been some dis- 
creet Bathsheba to gain the ear of the 
king. Not until human society is made 
perfect, can her helpful influence be 
ignored. 

After the accession of Solomon, 
Bathsheba, as queen-mother, requested 
permission of her royal son, for Adon- 
ijah to take in marriage Abishag, the 
Shunammite. This permission was 
refused, and very unjustly became the 
occasion of the execution of Adonijah, 


against whom Solomon appears to have | 
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entertained a grudge an account of his 
conspiracy to secure the throne. 

No fault, however, could have been 
found with Bathsheba. She was re- 
quested to obtain this favor, and out of 
the kindness of her heart attempted to 
do it. The scene, as depicted in [7 
Kings, second chapter, is most striking 
and beautiful. Solomon rose up to 
meet her, bowed himself before her, 
then sat down on his throne, and 
caused a seat to be brought for his 
mother, and she sat on his right hand. 


Honors His Mother. 


What a picture we have here of 
filial affection from the king toward his 
mother, and of simple dignity on her 
part as she sits there by his side. 
Solomon appears all the more kingly 
and noble for the honor he confers 
upon his own mother. 

Bathsheba informs him that she has 
a request to make. The king says 
unto her in language worth noting, 
“Ask on, my mother: for I will not’ 
say thee nay.” He is speaking quite 
too hastily and will soon take back his 
word, for when Bathsheba makes, 
known to him the wish of Adonijah, he 
very curtly informs her that he has no 
favors to bestow upon his elder brother, 
who has been a conspirator against his 
authority and his crown. But if any 
one living could have prevailed upon 
Solomon to yield to the wishes of Ad- 
onijah, it would have been his own 
mother, for whom he shows so much 
respect and affection. f 

Very proud of such a son must 
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Bathsheba have been, yet there is no 
trace in the history of any undue pride 
on her part or any disposition to exalt 
herself as the mother of the king. 
She seems to have had too much sense 
and humility for any display of vanity, 
which many women, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have found it very 
hard to repress. This was quite in 
keeping with her loyalty to David, 
whom she was ready to serve on every 
occasion affording the opportunity. 


“TI Am Not Your Slave, Sir.” 


Such service she accounted her pleas- 
ure as well as her duty, and in this re- 
spect she sets an example to the women 
of all time. Not that they are to be 
blindly devoted to their husbands, 
obeying their behests without any 
question as to the right or wrong in- 
volved. We recall here the famous 
lines of Robby Burns: 

Husband, husband, cease your strife, 
Nor longer idly rave, sir ; 

Though I am your wedded wife, 
Yet Iam not your slave, sir. 

Woman, have some mind of your 
own. Do not be so weak and foolish 
as never to question the desires, or 
even what some would call the authority 
of your husband. In so far as he is 
right and reasonable, he will find you 
in happy accord with him and perfectly 
devoted. In so far as he is wrong and 
unreasonable, let him perish before you 
become a partaker of any transaction 
that is condemned by conscience, and 
therefore should be condemned by love. 

Do not be a mere machine, played 
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upon, worked, moved from without, 
yielding to every touch and never ask- 
ing a question. I know very well that | 
all this is expected by some husbands, 
who have no business to be such, and 
who would have served the race much 
better, if they had been jilted by every 
woman to whom they made advances. 


Domestic Tyrants. 


Let such petty tyrants be given a 
back seat, and the farther back the bet- 
ter. Whatever is right, show this asa 
proof of your fidelity and affection. 
Beyond this, you are the lawful and 
majestic owner of yourself. 

Questions may arise involving an 
honest difference of opinion. These 
must be settled by mutual forebearance 
and concession. A little yielding on 
each side has a wonderful effect in pro- 
ducing harmony. I know pride often 
stands in the way. 

Generally speaking, to be stubborn 
is to make trouble. It happened in 
one of our courts that a jury failed to 
agree. ‘‘ That jury,” said a man to 
one of the members of it, “is a pack of 
fools.” The other replied, “ That is 
just what I told the other eleven.” 
Here was one man who by his obsti- 
nacy had spoiled the verdict which 
otherwise would have been unanimous. 

There are people who never object to 
deciding for others just what they shall 
do. If you would keep them in an 
amiable mood you must allow them to 


have their own way. Life would be 
worth but little to many if they could 
not be petty despots. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
RIZPAH—PROTECTOR OF THE DEAD. 


EVEN gaunt men hanging in 
crucifixion side by side! Morn- 
ing after morning for a whole 

summer the rising sun looks down 
upon this repulsive scene—a scene that 
is not relieved by the floods of light and 
beauty that descend upon the earth. 
The harvest waves in gold and the 
sickles gleam in the fields, night comes 
with gentle dews and peace rests upon 
ten thousand homes, but during it all 
one solitary woman keeps watch and 
ward by these dead bodies hanging 
stark against the sky. The dead men 
are her two sons and five relatives, and 
she is Rizpah, whose story has been 
told and painted a thousand times. 

She seems to have been a foreign 
woman like Ruth, Rahab and Jezebel 
—a Hivite, descended from one of the 
ancient worthies of that nation. Her 
relations to king Saul were of an un- 
lawful kind, although she was the 
mother of two of his sons. How she 
became a member of the royal house- 
hold, what there was about her to at- 
tract the king, why this woman who 
was not of Israel should have been 
made an inferior wife, why the choice 
of the king should have fallen upon 
her, we are not told and are left only 
to conjecture. 


Very tragic is the story that ended 
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in those seven crosses, erected on the 
hill of Gibeah. There had been a 
famine for three years in succession, 
and David, after inquiring of the Lord, 
was told that it was a retribution upon 
Saul and his bloody house because he 
slew the Gibeonites. 


For Friendship’s Sake. 


David asked the Gibeonites what he 
should do for them and wherewith he 
should make atonement. ‘They an- 
swered that they would have no silver 
nor gold of Saul nor of his house; 
neither should he kill any man in 
Israel. 

He still pursued his inquiry and the 
Gibeonites, aggrieved and angered at 
the inhuman treatment they had re- 
ceived from Saul, replied that nothing 
would satisfy them but the execution 
of seven of Saul’s sons. David spared 
Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the 
son of Saul, because of the friendship, 
well-known and sincere, existing be-— 
tween himself and Jonathan. 

But he took the two sons of Rizpah 
and five sons of Michal, who, you will 
remember, was the daughter of Saul, 
and delivered them into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, who executed them in 
the hill of Gibeah. 

We are told that all seven fell toge- 
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ther and were put to death in the be- 
ginning of barley-harvest. A ghastly 
spectacle they must have presented, 
_ hanging side by side, an awful atone- 
ment for the crimes instigated by Saul, 
and avenged by David. 

Rizpah had the instincts and affec- 
tion of a true mother, and we see her 
there watching beside her beloved dead. 
Her story is one of the most familiar 
to old and young in the whole Bible. 
Every one can appreciate the love 
and endurance of this broken-hearted 
mother as she kept her lonely watch. 


Respect for the Dead. 


You will notice that any indignity 
offered to the dead was something pe- 
culiarly painful to the whole ancient 
world. This is true among us at the 
present time. Our hearts demand that 
those who have “ fallen on sleep” shall 
sleep in peace. Let them not be dis- 
_ turbed; let no rude hands invade the 
quietude of their long rest; “after life’s 
fitful fever is over,” let them be left to 
the enjoyment of a serene repose which 
was denied them while living. 

We are shocked at any indignity 
offered to those whom we have known 
and loved, when they are ready for the 
sepulchre. We insist that all the cere- 
monies attending their burial shall be 
conducted with propriety; that only 
gentle hands shall make their pillow, 
and only kind words shall be spoken 
above them. 

In ancient times this feeling was 
even stronger than it is at present. 
The seven crosses were planted in the 
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rock on the top of the sacred hill of | 
Gibeah—the hill which, though not 
Saul’s native place, was, through his 
long residence there, so identified with 
him as to retain his name to the latest 
existence of the Jewish nation. The 
whole or part of this hill seems, at the 
time of this occurrence, to have been 
in some special manner dedicated by 
common consent to Jehovah. | 


A Tragic Picture. 


The victims, as already stated, were 
sacrificed, at the beginning of barley- 
harvest—the sacred and festal time of 
the Passover—-and in the full blaze of 
the summer sun they hung till the 
fall of the periodical rain in October. 
During the whole of that time Rizpah 
remained at the foot of the crosses on 
which the bodies of her sons were ex- 
posed—the “‘mater dolorosa,” if the 
expression may be allowed, of the an- 
cient dispensation. What picture more 
tragic and sorrowful, or more capable 
of moving our deepest hearts, could be 
presented? As we gaze upon it, we 
watch with her and share her terrible 
bereavement. 

She had no tent to shelter her: from 
the scorching sun which beats all day 
on that open spot, or from the drench- 
ing dews at night, but she spread on 
the rocky floor the thick mourning gar- 
ment of black sackcloth which, as a 
widow, she wore, and crouching there 
she watched that neither vultures nor 
jackals should molest the bodies. 

We may surely be justified in apply- 
ing to Rizpah the words with which © 
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another act of womanly kindness was 
commended, and may say, that “ where- 
soever the Bible shall go, there shall 
also this that this woman hath done 
be told for a memorial of her.” 


Gold in the Dross. 


Whatever may have been her faults 
and failings, however impotent she 
may have been to withstand the evil 
devices of King Saul, there are noble 
elements in her character that shine 
like pure gold amidst surrounding 
dross. Very difficult and exacting was 
her position, and very great was her 
bereavement. If she could not save 
the lives of her sons, she could at least 
protect them in death. 

Very long and very wearisome was 
that summer to her. Morning after 
morning, after a restless night, she 
looked into the faces of the dead, but 
the hollow eyes made no response. No 
glance of filial affection greeted her, 
no word was spoken, and slowly the 
bodies gave sign of that ‘“‘ dust to dust” 
appointed for all living, but with almost 
unexampled fidelity she kept her place 
and discharged what she considered a 
parental duty no less than a token of 
parental love. 

This remarkable scene has been 
made the subject by our well-known 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, of one of 
his most graphic poetical descriptions 
in the following lines : 


Hear what the desolate Rizpah said, 
As on Gibeah’s rocks she watched the dead. 
The sons of Michal before her lay, 
And her own fair children, dearer than they : 
By a death of shame they all had died, 
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. And were stretched on the bare rock, side by side. 


And Rizpah, once the loveliest of all 

That bloomed and smiled in the court of Saul, 
All wasted with watching and famine now, 
And scorched by the sun her haggard brow, 
Sat mournfully guarding their corpses there, 
And murmured a strange and solemn air ; 

The low, heart-broken, and wailing strain 

Of a mother that mourns her children slain: 


‘“‘T have made the crags my home, and spread 
On their desert backs my sackcloth bed; 
I have eaten the bitter herb of the rocks, 
And drunk the midnight dew in my locks; 
I have wept till I could not weep, and the pain 
Of my burning eyeballs went to my brain. 
Seven blackened corpses before me lie, 
In the blaze of the sun and the winds of the sky. 
I have watched them through the burning day, 
And driven the vulture and raven away ; 
And the cormorant wheeled in circles round, 
Yet feared to alight on the guarded ground. 
And when the shadows of twilight came, 
I have seen the hyena’s eyes of flame, 
And heard at my side his stealthy tread, 
But aye at my shout the savage fled : 
And I threw the lighted brand to fright 
The jackal and wolf that yelled in the night. 


‘‘Ye were foully murdered, my hapless sons, 
By the hands of wicked and cruel ones ; 
Ye fell, in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innocent, for your father’s crime. 
He sinned—but he paid the price of his guilt 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
When he strove with the heathen host in vain, 
And fell with the flower of his people slain, _ 
And the sceptre his children’s hands should sway 
From his injured lineage passed away. 


“But I hoped that the cottage roof would be 

A safe retreat for my sons and me; 

And that while they ripened to manhood fast, © 

They should wean my thoughts from the woes of 
the past. 

And my bosom swelled with a mother’s pride, 

As they stood in their beauty and strength by 
my side, 

Tall like their sire, with the princely grace 

Of his stately form, and the bloom of his face. 


“Oh, what an hour for a mother’s heart, 
When the pitiless ruffians tore us apart ! 
When I clasped their knees and wept and prayed, 
And struggled and shrieked to Heaven for aid, 
And clung to my sons with desperate strength, 
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Till the murderers loosed my hold at length, 
And bore me breathless and faint aside, 

In their iron arms, while my children died. 

They died —and the mother that gave them birth 
Is forbid to cover their bones with earth. 


‘‘The barley-harvest was nodding white, 
When my children died on the rocky height, 
And the reapers were singing on hill and plain, 
When I came to my task of sorrow and pain. 
But now the season of rain is nigh, 

The sun is dim in the thickening sky, 

And the clouds in sullen darkness rest 

Where he hides his light at the doors of the west. 
I hear the howl of the wind that brings 

The long dear storm on its heavy wings ; 

But the howling wind and the driving rain 

Will beat on my houseless head in vain : 

I shall stay, from my murdered sons to scare 
The beasts of the desert, and fowls of air.” 


Scott’s Writing Desk. 


We see in the story of Rizpah very 
fully illustrated that respect for the 
dead which is common to humanity. 
Where there is any departure from 
this, it is a sure sign of barbarism. 
Under all the refinements of modern 
civilization this sentiment shows itself, 
and we should consider it an inexcus- 
able offence to live in good houses 
while our dead repose in forgotten and 
unmarked graves. | 

The noblest minds have illustrated 
the foregoing statements. The execu- 
tors of Sir Walter Scott, in lifting up 
his desk, the evening after his burial, 
found arranged in careful order a series 
of little objects, which had obviously 
been placed there that his eye might 
rest on them every morning before he 
began his tasks. 

There were the old-fashioned boxes 
that had garnished his mother’s toilet, 
when he,a sickly child, slept in her 
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dressing-room—the silver taper-stand, 
which the young advocate had bought 
for her with his first five-guinea fee; a 
row of small packets inscribed with her 
hand, and containing the hair of those 
of her* offspring that had died before 
her; his father’s snuff-box, and more’ 
things of this sort. 


Cowper’s Beautiful Tribute. 


Of all the incidents related of the 
famous author of the Waverly Novels, 
not one is more touching than this, or 
better calculated to elevate his charac- 
ter in our estimation. A man who 
could so venerate the memory of his 
mother had all the requisites for tovch- 
ing the deepest chords of the human 
heart, as he has done in those brilliant 
writings which are among the proudest 
monuments of literary genius. 

Who is not familiar with a similar 
story of William Cowper? His mother 
died when he was six years old, yet 
many years afterward, when his mind, 
unhinged and wandering, clouded and 
obscured by the dark shadow that fell 
on him, reverted to the scenes of his. 
early life, the vision of his mother rose 
up before him, clear and distinct, and 
her benign face was the last thing he 
could forget. 

Perhaps no lines more beautiful can 
be found in the English language than 
those written by him on receiving a 
picture of his mother. We present 
them here as a fine example of that 
respect for the dead, and affection for 
their memory, shown so strikingly in 
the story of Rizpah: 
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My mother, when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son— 
Wretch, even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 

And, turning from my nursery-window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was itsuch? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more. 


Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently I wished, I long k-elieved, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived— 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 


Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more; 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 

‘And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way— 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapped 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap— 

‘Could Time, his flight’ reversed, restore the hours 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers— 

The violet, the pink, the jessamine— 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while— 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and 
smile) 

Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them 
here? 

But no! What here we call our life is such, 

So little to be loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 


Absent Yet Present. 


It is thus that those who have gone 
on before us are still here. They have 
crossed the boundary line, yet they are 
on this side. Their light has gone out 
in our homes, but we see a brighter 
light shining toward us across the dark 
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gulf. We speak of them as absent, 
but by the memory of them, by our 
thoughts and the emotions of our 
hearts which express for them undying 
affection, they are still with us. In 
view of such a fact, we can well under- 
stand the saying of Bulwer Lytton 
that there is no death. 

Very truly it can be said that the 
act of Rizpah, the long and patient 
watching, the resolute determination 
to defend the bodies of her loved ones 
against the attacks of bird and beast, 
was motherly and a fitting expression 
of parental love. You are committing 
a grave error if you imagine that those 
qualities which exalt and glorify moth- 
erhood belong exclusively to any one 
particular age or nation. 


Brother All. 


This woman did what we would 
hardly have expected from one of her 
nationality and reared among a people 
not over refined. There is an old saying 
that human nature is the same in ali 
ages, and the great modern master of 
the human heart has said, ‘‘ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world 
kin.” ; 

And so it would be unfair to say that 
Rizpah was any more devoted to her 
dead than are the mothers: of to-day. 
But, to give a very practical turn to the 
thought, how empty and unavailing is 
all your sorrow and all your tears for 
those who have been taken from you, 
compared with the benefit and blessing 
which you can render to those who are 
living. We sometimes express our 
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regrets and show our devotedness when 
it is too late. 

One noticeable thing about Rizpah 
is that she did not watch and guard the 
bodies of her own children any more 
sacredly than she did those of her step- 
sons. Her heart was large enough to 
take in all, and her generous and noble 
spirit must evermore be admired. That 
is a narrow, selfish feeling that excludes 
from our thought and concern all who 
are not of our immediate family. 


Unselfish Love. 


To be sure, they come first, and 
should receive the first and most de- 
voted care, but, to their praise be it 
said, how many there are who mother 
children not their own, yet love them 
almost as if they were? With such 
exhibitions of affection, the world can 
never be cold or dreary. Itis the home 
of angels. 

You cannot fail to notice how full 
and suggestive is the Scripture history. 
As we trace it step by step, women 
cross our path whom we see but for a 
moment and they disappear from view. 
No long chapters are written about 
them, and no minute biography claims 
our attention. The curtain is drawn 
back for an instant and we are per- 
mitted to look; then it drops and the 
scene closes. 

But how barren would be the history 
except for these brief exhibitions of 
the noble women of the Bible. And 
strange to say, their failings, even their 
darker deeds of wickedness, stand out 
in startling portraiture, in close prox- 
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imity to their illustrious virtues. ‘The 
Bible is an honest book. It paints 
them as they are, the evil and the good 
alike, but who would deny the glory 
of the sun because of the spots that 
now and then cross his magnificent 
disk ? 


Forever Spying Faults. 


As no human character is perfect, 
unless it may be in its own estimation, 
it is always possible to discover glaring 
defects, and those who look for them 
are sure to find them. On the whole, 
is it not better to look for what is good 
rather than for what is evil? This does 
not mean that we should ignore blem- 
ishes and defects; nor does it mean that 
having found them we should make 
them out to be a great deal worse than 
they are. ! 

There is an old story about an artist 
who was employed to paint the portrait 
of a famous general who had received 
in battle awound on one of his cheeks 
that left a scar. He painted the other 
side of the face and showed only the 
better side. If he had painted the side 
on which was the scar it would not 
have been more than half true to the 
real likeness. But how easy it is to 
see the cheek that has the scar and 
not the one that is smooth and un- 
blemished. 

While the Bible does not overlook 
the evil traits in the characters it de- 
scribes, it does not, on the other hand, 
fail to give credit for all that is good 
and commendable. This is honest; 
this is just. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE OUEEN OF SHEBA.: 


HE kingdom of Israel was at the 
summit of its glory and Solomon 

was its most dazzling figure. A 

son of David, the inheritor of a throne, 
of remarkable intellectual gifts, ambi- 
tious and resolute, he was in many 
respects the greatest, and alas, at the 
same time the weakest, character in 
Hebrew history. A certain brilliancy 
and glow surround him, a princely 
magnificence and an imperial splendor. 

The position to which he succeeded 
was unique. Never before, and never 
after, did the kingdom of Israel take its 
place among the great monarchies of 
the East, able to contend on equal 
terms with Egypt and Assyria. Large 
treasures, accumulated through many 
years, were at Solomon’s disposal. 
Money? He had it in profusion. 
Liberty amounting even to license? 
It was his, and there was no one to 
thwart his royal will. 

The people at this time, with the 
exception of an insignificant practice 
of idolatry on the part of a few, were 
the true servants of Jehovah. Knowl- 
edge, art, music, poetry, had received 
a new impulse, and were moving on 
with rapid steps to such perfection as 
the age and the race were capable of 
attaining. We may rightly ask, what 
manner of man this renowned king 





was, who, at the age of nineteen or 
twenty, was called to this glorious 
sovereignty ? 

We have, it is true, no direct descrip- 
tion in this case as we have of the 
earlier kings. There are, however, 
materials with which we may paint 
his picture. The wonderful impres- 
sion which Solomon made upon all 
who came near him may well lead us 
to believe that with him, as with Saul,, 
David, and Absalom, and with most 
other favorite princes of Eastern peo- 
ples, there must have been the fascina- 
tion and the grace of a noble presence. 


Solomon in His Glory. 


There must have been something 
about him to excite universal admira- 
tion. His was no weak, ugly, sham- 
bling, diminutive figure. His stature 
was ample and impressive; his face 
was bright and ruddy as his father’s; 
his locks were bushy, dark as the 
raven’s wing; his eyes were soft as the 
eyes of doves; and his countenance 
was like Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars. 

Add to this all the gifts of a noble, 
far-reaching intellect, large and ready 
sympathies, a playful and genial hu- 
mor, the lips full of grace, the soul 


anointed as with the oil of gladness, 
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and we may form some notion of what 
the king was like in that dawn of his 
golden prime. 

To him had been committed by his 
father David the task of building the 
Temple. This was the most costly 
structure of ancient times, and its fame, 
with that of Solomon, filled the world. 
Means of communication were not so 
ample in those days as at the present 
time. No railroads with their iron 
belts joined city tocity. Notelegraphic 
wires flashed news from kingdom to 
kingdom. Nations dwelt apart and 
were mostly separate, save as they 
came into collision, and their armies 
were sent forth to battle. 


The Queen of the South. 


Yet the splendors of Solomon’s court 
and the glory of his person and king- 
dom were known far and near, and he 
was the one central figure toward which 
all eyes were turned. 

Away in the South there was a queen 
almost as remarkable in her way and 
almost as widely known as Solomon 
himself. Hers were no mean posses- 
sions, and she was conspicuous for her 
wealth and royal grandeur. When she 
heard of the fame of Solomon she re- 
solved to pay him a visit at Jerusalem. 

Perhaps she was a little skeptical 
concerning the reports she had heard 
of this mighty monarch. Perhaps she 
thought that by studying his royalty 
she could pattern after it and increase 
the splendors of her own. Perhaps 
she doubted all that had been told her 
concerning his wisdom and _ attain- 
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ments. Perhaps she wished to com- 
pare herself and her surroundings with 
his to ascertain if, after all, she were 
an inferior monarch. 


Traveling in Royal Style. 


Look now at this brilliant oriental 
spectacle—the Queen of the South on 
her way to Jerusalem, with a great 
company of attendants and traveling 
in a style suited to her dignity. Cam- 
els loaded with spices, abundance of 
gold and precious stones are in her 
princely train. 

As the regal procession advances 
with all the pomps and trappings suited 
to such an occasion and such a visit, 
we would naturally suppose that some 
important affair of state is to be trans- 
acted, some alliance of empires is to be 
formed, or some treaty is to be negott- 
ated that will affect the welfare of mil- 
lions of people. 

We are not told, however, that any- 
thing like this was the object of the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 
She had prepared a great many puz- 
zling questions, and was bent on testing 
the wisdom of the man of whom she 
had heard so much. He was equal to 
the occasion. He answered all her 
questions and surprised her with his 
wide and varied knowledge. 

Receiving her graciously and treat- 
ing her with the utmost dignity and 
respect, he solved all the problems she 
had to present. It was not possible for 
her with all her questionings to confuse 
or baffle him. 

She opened her eyes in amazement. 
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She confessed to a surprise that was 
genuine and to an admiration that she 
could not withhold. All she had heard 
of the wisdom of the illustrious king 
of Israel fell far short of the reality. — 


A World of Wonders. 


The visit she paid to Jerusalem was 
one never to be forgotten, and grand as 
her kingdom was, it shrank into insig- 
nificance, compared with the glory by 
which she was dazzled. Sheba with all 
its wealth of spices, of gold and jewels, 
was overshadowed by the magnificence 
upon which she was permitted to gaze. 

She saw the house, the gorgeous 
Temple, that Solomon had built. We 
can imagine her passing from court to 
court, from apartment to apartment, 
and expressing her wonder at every 
step. She had left nothing like this be- 
hind her in her own land. And we can 
also imagine the pride with which Sol- 
omon conducted her from one brilliant 
scene to another, quite willing to pic- 
ture to her admiration the glories of his 
reign. 

Having gazed upon all this, having 
sat at the king’s table, having seen his 
multitude of servants, his ministers of 
state and their apparel, his cup-bearers 
and their showy dress, the ascent by 
which he went up into the house of the 
Lord, there was no more spirit in her. 
She felt no pride in her own kingdom 
compared with that of Solomon. 

Unable longer to withhold her praise, 
she declared that the report she had 
heard in her own land of his acts and 
his wisdom was true. She had not be- 
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lieved the words she had heard until 
she came and satisfied herself with her 
own eyes, and, behold, one-half of his — 
greatness and his wisdom had not been 
told her, for he exceeded the fame that 
had reached her. The queen was a 
generous woman, not moved by envy, 
but ready to acknowledge merit where- 
ever she found it. She could not re- 
frain from expressing a profound appre- 
ciation of all she had seen. 


All by Accident. 


“Happy are thy men,” she said, 
“and happy are these thy servants, 
which stand continually before thee, 
and hear thy wisdom. Blessed be the 
Lord thy God, which delighted in thee 
to set thee on his throne, to be king 
for the Lord thy God; because thy 
God loved Israel, to establish them for- 
ever, therefore made he thee king over 
them, to do judgment and justice.” 

As we linger upon this graphic scene 
we are pleased to reflect that so high a | 
tribute was paid to Israel and Israel’s 
God by a heathen queen. She must 
have been a queen by nature and not 
merely in form. Many a woman has 
been elevated to a throne by the simple 
accident of birth. There was no reason 
in heaven or earth why she should oc- 
cupy that position except that she hap- 
pened to be born in a palace. Perhaps 
inferior to a thousand others in mental 
endowments, weak and frivolous, with 
no fitness to be a ruler, she yet wears 
a crown and does not know what she is 
wearing. : 

This could not be said of all queens. 
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Blizabeth, of England, was a hundred 
women in one. She had brain, intelli- 
gence, force of character, and, with all 
her foibles, she was great, and left her 
lasting impress upon the nation that 
she ruled. 

But why do we need.to go so far back 
for an example of a queen who is not 
merely such in name? Sitting upon 
the lordliest throne of to-day is a woman 
who, by her simple virtue, her domestic 
devotion and her unquestioned wisdom, 
commands universal respect and admir- 
ation. She has had the longest reign, 
and withal, the most successful, of any 
monarch in modern times. 


Queen in More than Name. 


Evermore Victoria must be honored, 
not merely as a sovereign, but as a 
queenly woman. More than we are 
apt to think, her influence has been 
felt in the affairs of state, and she has 
moulded the policy that has made her 
empire illustrious. And it is a petty, 
bigoted spirit that will deny to her in 
this country or any other, the meed of 
praise that is her just due. 

Mothers and daughters, be firm in 
the conviction that you can be queenly, 
however humble your lives may be. 
Wealth may be a curse; poverty may 
be a blessing. It is for you to say 
whether you will be noble or degraded. 
Surroundings will not settle that ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Homebody has never had her 
name in the newspapers. She has 
never been read about and never much 
talked about. Even her neighbors 
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‘have not gossiped very much about her © 


and she has never figured in any scan- 
dal. Just a plain, common, sensible, 
hard-working woman, minding her own 
business, keeping her kitchen clean 
and the flowers blooming in her win- 
dows, she has never attracted very 
much attention. 

Other women are known in public, 
and what they do is written in news- 
papers, sometimes with comments that 
have a slight touch of sarcasm. Their 
poor husbands are pictured at home, 
washing dishes and tending the baby. 
But Mrs. Homebody is a woman who 
is faithful in all little domestic duties, 
is gentle and patient, and the smile on 
her face, day by day, is worth putting 
on canvas. I wish some artist could 
paint her as she really is. 


Empress of the Kitchen. 

She can make a good batch of bread ; 
she can make the darning of a stocking 
almost a work of art; she can show 
you hands that are beautiful from the 
wear and tear of daily toil. You may 
say she doesn’t amount to much, but 
really what should we do without Mrs. 
Homebody and her like? 

The poetess, Mrs. Norton, has writ- 
ten something along this line of 
thought which is good enough to in- 
troduce right here: 


Warriors and statesmen have their meed of praise, 
And what they do or suffer, men record ; 
But the long sacrifice of woman’s days 
Passes without a thought, without a word ; 
And many a lofty struggle for the sake 
Of duties sternly, faithfully fulfilled; 
For which the anxious mind must watch and 
wake, 
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And the strong feelings of the heart be stilled— 
Goes by unheeded as the summer wind, 
And leaves no memory and no trace behind! 
Yet, it may be, more lofty courage dwells 

In one meek heart which braves an adverse fate, 
Than his whose ardent soul indignant swells, 

Warmed by the fight, or cheered through high 

debate. 

The soldier dies surrounded : could he live 
Alone to suffer, and alone to strive? 

Yes, it is true that the hardiest sol- 
dier who ever shouldered a gun would 
probably give out, break down, and 
completely collapse, if he were required 
to suffer and bear his sufferings as 
many women do. And through it all, 
how quiet they are, how willing to 
make the best of the situation, and how 
their cheerful disposition illumines the 
home and makes it always bright. 
They do not need vast wealth to do all 
this, but they do need vast love, and 
this they possess if it is to be found 
anywhere on earth. 


An Ideal Home. 


Helen Hunt Jackson, the well-known 
writer, gives a charming description of 
an ideal home: “The most perfect 
home I ever saw was a little house into 
the sweet incense of whose fires went 
no costly things. A thousand dollars 
served as a year’s living for father, 
mother and three children. But the 
mother was the creator of the home. 
Her relations with the children were 
the most beautiful I have ever seen. 
Every inmate of the house invariably 
looked into her face for the keynote of 
the day, and it always rang clear. 

“From the rosebud or clover leaf 
which in spite of her hard housework 
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she always found time to put beside 
our plates at breakfast down to the 
story she had on hand to read in the 
evening, there was no intermission of 
her influence. She has always been 
and always will be my ideal of a 
mother, wife and homemaker. If to 
her quick brain, loving heart and ex- 
quisite face had been added the appli- 
ances of wealth and enlargements of 
wide culture, hers would have been 
absolutely the ideal home. As it was 
it was the best I have ever seen.” 


The Glory of their Sex. 
Thomas Moore has also added his 
tribute to those women who, by their 
shining virtues and achievements, per- 
haps unnoticed and unsung, dignify 
and exalt their sex: 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the 
morn, 

Ye are dew-drops, whose lustre illumines the 
thorn, 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

Where no beam in your eye lights up peace in 
the breast; 

And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the 
heart, 

Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart ; 

*Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

In fondness a lover, in firmness a friend ; 

And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confessed, — 

From woman receives both refinement and zest ; 

And adorned by the bay, or enwreathed with the 
wiliow, 

Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 

There is a class of women, and un- 

fortunately too many of them, who are 

light-weights, and have no exalted 

ideas of life, who live to no great pur- 

pose, who just flutter a little in the 

garish light of society and then die. 

The next day the world does not know 
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it ever had them. Everybody is enti- 
tled to recreation and amusement, but 
they want nothing else. If anybody 
on earth knows what they are living 
for, what use they are serving, we would 
esteem it an inestimable favor to be 
politely informed. 


Healthy Invalids. 


They have all sorts of aches, which 
their friends have a suspicion are un- 
real and are manufactured for effect. 
Dr. Young has hit such robust invalids 
off in these pithy lines: 


Lemira’s sick ; make haste; the doctor call: 

He comes ; but where’s his patient? At the ball. 

The doctor stares ; her woman curtsies low, 

And cries, ‘‘ My lady, sir, is always so: 

Diversions put her maladies to flight: 

True, she can’t stand, but she can dance all night: 

I’ve known my lady (for she loves a tune) 

For fevers to take an opera in June: 

And though perhaps you'll think the practice 
bold, 

A midnight park is sovereign for a cold: 

With colics, breakfasts of green fruit agree; 

With indigestions, supper just at three.”’ 


A strange alternative, replies Sir Hans, 

Must women have a doctor or a dance ? 
Though sick to death, abroad they safely roam, 
But drop and die, in perfect health, at home ; 
For want—but not of health—are ladies ill; 
And tickets cure beyond the doctor’s pill. 


Returning to the story of the Queen 


of Sheba, we find that she made very 


costly presents to Solomon, consisting 
of gold, spices and jewels, “neither 
was there any such spice as the Queen 
of Sheba gave the king.” Was he in 
any need of all these things? Was he 
not richer than the queen and far better 
able to make presents than she was? 
What a singular thing it is that 
people who need nothing, often seem 
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to be the ones to get the most. The 
man that has money is the one who 
makes money. The man who has a 
million can make another easier than 
you could make ten dollars with only 
a nickel to make it from. ‘There does 
seem to be something unequal in the 
distribution of the good things of this 
life. Outside the palace of Solomon 
many a poor wretch was crouching, to 
whom one jewel from that queen would 
have been almost a fortune. 


A Royal Pauper. 


After all, how much better off was 
Solomon than the poor wretch who 
would have been made so rich in his 
own estimation by just one jewel? The 
king does not seem to have been bene- 
fited by his royalty and all his large 
possessions. He was conspicuous for 
his follies and his sins. Dazzled by 
his own pomp and glory, he forgot the 
simple virtues that make men great. 

He lived in a palace, but his charac- 
ter lived in a hovel. He took the costly 
gifts of the queen, and when they were 
added to his own jewels, they did not 
serve to enhance the splendors of his 
court, but were only an expression of 
her regard and admiration. 

Give a mana kingdom, yet the king~ 
dom will not make him a man. There 
is nothing in it to make him manly and 
noble. He can show these qualities 
without a kingdom, without a throne, 
without a crown, without any costly 
gifts from the South. While all the 
world has wondered at the glory of 
Solomon, all the world has felt the 
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pathos of his last words, “vanity ot 
vanities, all is vanity.” 

Solomon was gallant enough to make 
large bequests to his fair visitor. He 
gave her all her desire, whatsoever she 
asked, beside that which she had 


brought unto the king, that is, he made | 


special gifts to her from his royal 
bounty. ; 

A profuse and ostentatious exchange 
of presents it was, and when the visit 
was over, the Queen of Sheba returned 
to her home. This incident in the his- 
tory of Solomon is evidence of his far- 
reaching fame, while his interview with 
the queen proved his wisdom. 


Sheepskin and Purple. 


We get here an idea of that outward 
show and display which characterized 
the monarchs of ancient times. Proph- 
ets who were grander than kings could 
wear a sheepskin mantle, but kings 
themselves were clothed in purple and 
fine linen. 

That was an age when it was thought 
that the populace must be overawed, 
and when it was. thought they could be 
kept in subjection only by a show of 
power and vast superiority on the part 
of their rulers. The Queen of Sheba 
could have visited Solomon without all 
this display, but that would have been 
contrary to the customs of the age. 

This much should ‘be said for her, 
that her mind was not wholly occupied 
with spices, and gold and jewels, 
but she had a profound veneration for 
wisdom, for intellectual attainments, 
such as made Solomon renowned. She 
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was not by any means an inferior 
woman, although we know little about 
her, except what we learn on the occa- 
sion of her visit to Jerusalem. So far 
as we can discover, she was an example 
of virtue and queenly dignity. 


Misused Wealth. 


This is all the more noticeable in 
one of her elevated position, who to a 
great extent, was a law to herself. 
Women often pursue certain courses of ’ 
conduct for the sake of policy, or be- 
cause compelled to by force of circum- 
stances. They look much _ brighter 
and fairer when they do noble things 
for the sake of doing them, and because 
they are the best things to do. 

We have already hinted at the gifts 
laid by the Queen of Sheba at the feet 
of Solomon. ‘These were superfluous, 
except as tokens of her friendly regard. 
They were not intended for the benefit 
of the poor, the maimed, the halt, or 
the blind. They might have served a 
better purpose if they had been be 
stowed where they were needed. Wealth 
is not always wise, and it often pre- 
sents a ridiculous spectacle in deciding 
what it shall do with itself. Use is the 
law by which it should be governed. 
Useful presents are the best at Christ- 
mas. 

This is something that multitudes 
of people forget, and their gifts at such 
a time are simply an evidence of their 
weakness and folly. And large for- 
tunes are disposed of in such a way 
that no one is benefited by them. They 
go to swell some other fortune and 
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nobody is enriched thereby—certainly 
not enriched in those things which are 
most desirable. 

No shivering child is warmed; no 
mantle is wrapped around the aged and 
infirm; no cupboard is stored with 
plenty; no leaky roof is shingled; no 
victim of want is made to smile and 
sing thanksgivings. 


Founded by Two Orphans. 


In this connection it may be well to 
repeat a little story of what happened 
one time in London. One of the well- 
known institutions of that great city is 
the Hospita! for the Paralyzed and 
Epileptic. In this way it was founded : 
Two maiden sisters, orphans, were 
waiting for the return of their grand- 
mother, who had reared them. They 
had waited for her long. She had left 
them cheerful and active. A knock 
was heard at the door! They opened, 
but could scarcely recognize the burden 
which the men carried in. It was their 
grandmother, helpless and paralyzed. 

The old woman died, but the sisters 
conceived the idea of founding a charity 
for the special benefit of those similarly 
afflicted. ‘They were not rich. They 
knew that the wealthy and benevolent 
were besieged with applications for help. 
Yet they persevered. They gathered 
together a thousand dollars as their 
offering to the charity. 

At length kind hearts took up the 
cause; they associated themselves to- 
gether; and at last the hospital was 
founded. The younger sister did not 
live to see the success of the institu- 
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tion. With her dying breath she 
blessed it, and entered into her rest. 

And is it not a just and reasonable 
expectation that those who have been 
blessed with an abundance far exceed- 
ing that of others, shall turn it to good 
account ? ! 

You have seen the stream whose 
secret sources are among the hills, 
wending its way to the larger river. It 
leaps and frolics as children do, and its 
song is as merry as their laughter. 
Down through the thicket, out into the 
open meadow it runs in glee. Its 
waters are clear as light, and cool and 
refreshing. Are you thirsty? You 
may drink all you will, and the spark- 
ling stream will run as joyously and 
sing as loud as ever. 


Rich by Giving. 

Nor is this all; for the brook carries 
verdure and luxuriance wherever it 
flows. On its banks the turf is tender 
and flowers dip their bright faces in its 
cooling waters. It-seems to be a con- 
scious thing, prattles as it goes, and is 
telling you how happy it is to make 
the meadows thrifty and the buttercups 
blossom. 

Such is heaven-born charity. It 
flows and sings because it cannot help 
it. There is a German proverb which 
says, “‘ Charity gives itself rich; covet- 
ousness hoards itself poor.” Charity 
is never lost; it may meet with ingrat- 
itude, or be of no service to those on 
whom it was bestowed, yet it ever does 
a work of duty and grace upon the 
heart of the giver. 
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Now, suppose this magnificent Sol- 
omon and this splendid Queen of Sheba 
had just put their heads together and 
said, “ Instead of exchanging presents 


and giving one another what we have. 


no use for and really care nothing about, 


we will make a grand contribution for’ 


the benefit of the poor and needy. We 
will sell our jewels that are so beauti- 
ful, and in their place we will look at 
the finer beauty in the faces of those 


whom we have blessed and whose héarts ! 


we have gladdened. We will found 
some institution where there will be 
no display of gold and purple, but 
where the helpless and the sick shall 
have the burden lifted from their backs 
and be made to sing for joy.” 


Worth More than Money. 


Suppose Solomon and this brilliant 
Queen of the South had done this; 
would not the world read their history 
with admiration ? 

That very acute and fascinating 
writer, Ruskin, says, “‘ How often it is 
difficult to be wisely charitable—to do 
good without multiplying the sources 
of evil. To givealms is nothing unless 
you give thought.also. It is written, 
not blessed is he that feedeth the poor, 
but blessed is he that considereth the 
poor. A little thought and a little 
kindness are often worth more than a 
great deal of money.” 

This reminds us of a saying of one 
of our American preachers: “ You are 
a rich man and are responsible for the 
right use of your money, and you are 
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responsible for the way you treat your 
poor neighbor. You are to consider 
him, notice his misfortunes, help him in 
every possibie way; in short, fulfilling 
the law of Scripture, you are to love 
him. But all this is troublesome, it 
requires time and effort and you don’t 
like it; and so you hire a secretary to 
love your neighbor for you.” 


How to Sweeten Life. 


Many are the noble charities in our 
own country that are flowing on, en- 
riching the world and making the wil- 
derness bud and blossom like the rose. 
No princely treasure, hoarded up and 
kept under lock and key, can receive 
any credit for this. If you have never 
denied yourself for the sake of giving, 
you have but glanced at the joys of 
charity. 

What use the preacher’s truth and earnest exhor- 
tation ? 

The hearer makes thereof inverted application. 

A miser listened once to a discourse most moving, 

The habit of unstinted charity approving. 

He said: ‘‘I never was before so much affected: 

How beautiful is charity when well directed! 

So clear and noble is the duty of almsgiving, 

At once I'll go and beg, as sure as I am living.” 

If you will warm the world around 
you with: sweet charity, you will not 
only be a blessing to others, but to your- 
self. It will sweeten your life, and 
you will have no occasion to utter 
that pathetic cry recorded in “ London 
Punch” some years ago: “The world 
is hollow, and my doll is stuffed 
with bran, and I want to go into a 
convent.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH. 


O the widowhood of this woman— | 


grievous enough, as widowhood 

generally is—was added poverty, 
and the poverty was increased and ag- 
gravated by long-continued famine in 
the land. It would have been hard 
‘enough for her to obtain a livelihood 
even in prosperous times. With the 
heavens above her as brass and the 
earth beneath like tinder, she was 
pinched with hunger and had real 
occasion to despair. 

A plain, poor, unpretentious woman, 
whose very name and family were not 
of sufficient importance to be recorded 
and described, she comes into the his- 
tory as written in I Kings, seventeenth 
chapter, and the part she performs is 
not by any means a trifling one. 

Very often events and transactions 
which affect nations, and through them 
the whole world, hinge upon some sim- 
ple deed of one humble individual. 
Here behold the majesty of weak things. 

The agents employed in’ bringing 
marvelous things to pass are not always 
men, as we have had occasion to observe 
many times. Right beside them, and 
sometimes towering above them, we 
discover another power, another influ- 
ence, and it would be contrary to all 
the truth of the case to describe it as 
insignificant. 
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We turn our eyes to the hills of 
Lebanon and behold the princely ce- 
dars ; we look away to the fertile valleys 
and behold the frail white lilies. Each 
a part of creation, each has a purpose 
to serve, nor is any more account made 
in the Bible of the cedars of Lebanon 
than of the lilies of the valley. 


Weak Confounding the Mighty. 


Very often we are at fault in our 
estimate of those agencies by which 
the world is moved. A poor widow is 
not apt to be one. Brilliant intellect, 
impressive personal presence, the pomp 
of station and the pride of wealth— 
these are more likely to be the agents 
we would select for achievements cele- 
brated in song and written on marble 
and bronze. What sublime contempt, 
by the ways of Providence, is cast 
upon all the splendors and all the pom- 
pous powers that have so much fame 
among men. 

All this is especially seen in the 
career of a far-famed prophet whose 
name we have not hitherto mentioned, 
but of whom it is needful now to speak. 
Elijah the Tishbite has been well en- 
titled “‘ the grandest and most romantic 
character that Israel ever produced.” 
Certainly there is no personage in the 
Old Testament whose career is more 
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vividly portrayed, or who exercises on 
us a more remarkable fascination. 

His sudden and brief appearances, 
his undaunted courage and fiery zeal, 
the brilliancy of his triumphs, the 
pathos of his despondency, the glory of 
his departure, and the calm beauty of 
his reappearance on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, throws such a halo of 
brightness around him as is equalled 
by none of his compeers in the sacred 
story. ‘The ignorance in which we are 
left of the circumstances and antece- 
dents of the man who did and suffered 
so much, doubtless contributes to en- 
hance our interest in the story and our 
admiration for his character. 


His Unknown Origin. 


“Elijah the Tishbite, of the inhabi- 
tants of Gilead,” is literally all that is 
given us to know of his parentage and 
locality. It is in remarkable contrast 
to the very full descriptions furnished 
us of other prophets and leaders of 
Israel. Where the place lay—if it was 
a place—which gave him this appella- 
tion, we know not, nor are we likely to 
know. It is not again found in the 
Bible, nor has any name answering to 
it been discovered since. 

All we know is that he came from 
Gilead—a country of chase and pasture, 
of tent-villages, and mountain-castles, 
inhabited by a wild and unsettled peo- 
ple, who must have been somewhat like 
the adventurous pioneers and early set- 
tlers of some parts of our own country. 

But he was a man made for an occa- 
sion, and to attempt to compare him 
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with others would take away the curious 
fascination he exerts upon us and sink 
him toa level far below that upon which 
his remarkable deeds and character 
have placed him. 


The Tongue of Fire. 


There was need at this time for just 
such a man—a bold, unflinching, stern, 
and courageous prophet, a man who 
would make no compromise with sin 
and with tongue of flame and words of 
fire, was ready to denounce it. He 
seems to have made but little account 
of himself, was not turned aside by 
threats nor discouraged by privations. 
He needed no settled home and no ac- 
companiments of wealth or luxury. 
This plain man is one of the grandest 
figures described in the Scripture story. 

He was not exempt from that suffer- 
ing which came upon the people of 
Israel by reason of the famine already 
mentioned, and was compelled to pause 
once in his great career and betake 
himself to a brook in the wilderness 
where, we are told, the ravens had com- 
passion on him, acted the part of the 
good Samaritan and brought him his 
daily food. 

The scene has been well described 
by that quaint old poet, James Gra- 
hame: 


Sore was the famine throughout all the bounds 
Of Israel, when Elijah, by command 

Of God, journeyed to Cherith’s failing brook ; 
No rain-drops fell, no dew-fraught cloud, at morn, 
Or closing eve, creeps slowly up the vale; 

The withering herbage dies ; among the palms, 
The shrivelled leaves send to the summer gale 
An autumn rustle; no sweet songster’s lay 

Is warbled from the branches ; scarce is heard 
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The rill’s faint brawl. The prophet looks around, 

And trusts in God, and lays his silvered head 

Upon the flowerless bank; serene he sleeps, 

Nor wakes till dawning; then with hands en- 
clasped, 

And heavenward face, and eyelids closed, he prays 

To Him who manna on the desert showered, 

To Him who from the rock made fountains gush; 

Entranced the man of God remains; till roused 

By sound of wheeling winds, with grateful heart, 

He sees the ravens fearless by his side 

Alight, and leave the Heaven provided food. 


Horrors of Famine. 


Elijah was not allowed to remain 
long in this retreat, for the brook dried 
and he was liable to perish with thirst. 
Then he was directed to make his way to 
Zarephath, a Phceenician town between 
Tyre and Sidon. The full horrors of 
' famine, caused by the failure of the 
_ crops, had descended on the land. 
Even King Ahab and the members of 
his court were compelled to go forth in 
quest of food. 

As for the prophet, there was little 
hope that he would be provided for at 
the place whither he was directed, any 
more luxuriously than he had been in 
the desert. He was in great straits, 
but rising calmly above all his adversi- 
ties and sufferings, his faith stood un- 
shaken and serene. 

Now he approaches the little town 
which for a time is to be his home. 
His face is rugged and pinched; his 
eyes are hollow; his expression is very 
grave, yet calm; his form is bent, yet 
his movements are prompt—a lonely 
figure, friendless yet undismayed, pa- 
tiently abiding his time and never 
doubting but it will come. 

There, in this little village, dwells a 
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poor woman who, although living out- 


| side the borders of Israel, is an Israel- 


ite and not without some knowledge of 
the religion of her fathers. 

If we were to look for a picture of 
abject want and distress we should cer- 
tainly find it in her. Whether she 
ever had a home of comfort, a well- 
stocked cupboard and that plenty 
which supplies all needed food and ap- 
parel, we do not know. If she ever 
did have, very striking was the con- 
trast presented at the time when the 
prophet made his appearance. 


The Widow’s Poverty. 


The famine extended through all the 
country surrounding Zarephath. In 
vain did the merchant princes of Tyre 
and Sidon spread out their wares to - 
tempt their neighbors of Asher and 
Naphtali to traffic in their marts. No 
caravans laden with “wheat of Min- 
nith, and pannag, and honey, and oil, 
and balm,” wound through the passes 
of Lebanon; no joyful son of Issachar 
cheered his mule, “ crouching between 
two burdens” of olives, destined for 
the bazaars of Accho. 

The earth was burned with drought. 
For many months there had been no 
rain in all the land of Israel. Nature 
withered; the surface of the plains 
became powder and dust; and famine 
lay sore upon man and beast. Those 
were “hard times” in Samaria and 
Galilee; hard even for the rich, and 
much more so for the poor. 

Through all the trials and distress 
which came so heavily upon the com- 
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munity, she had toiled on; for when 
did ever a mother cease her struggles 
against want and despair, while the 
image of a beloved child was before 
her, to nerve her for the effort? But 
every resource was at length exhausted. 
Wasted with grief and famine, even 
a mother was ready to abandon’ the 
struggle for life; and collecting her 
last handful of meal, she went outside 
the gate to gather sticks, that she might 
go in and dress it, for herself and her 
son, that they might eat it and die. 


The Cry for Bread. 
The starving child’s appeal to his 


mother is vividly portrayed in these 
lines by Mrs. Edwards: 


Give me three grains of corn, mother— 
Only three grains of corn ; 

It will keep the little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, mother— 
Dying of hunger and cold ; 

And half the agony of such a death 
My lips have never told. 


It has’ gnawed like a wolf at my heart, mother— 
A wolf that is fierce for blood ; 

All the livelong day, and the night beside, 
Gnawing for lack of food. 

I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 
And the sight was heaven to see; 

I awoke with an eager, famishing lip, 
But you had no bread for me. ) 


How could I look to you, mother— 
How could I look to you, 

For bread to give to your starving boy, 
When you were starving too? 

For I read the famine in your cheek, 
And in your eyes so wild, 

And I felt it in your bony hand, 
‘As you laid it on your child. 


Come nearer to my side, mother 
Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly, as you held 
My father when he died ; 
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+ 
Quick, for I cannot see you, mother, 
My breath is almost gone; 
Mother! dear mother ! ere I die, 
Give me three grains of corn. 

Under such circumstances it was the 
height of absurdity for Elijah to expect 
any help from this poor woman. She 
was starving, and so was her son; how 
could she save him from starvation 
too? In a time of plenty we should 
of course expect her to show that hos- 
pitality which was a marked trait of 
her people, and in doing this she would 
only have been following the customs 
of her time. But now the case is very 
different, in fact is hopeless. 


Ready to Die. 

For a long time the gaunt figure of 
want approached her door, peered in. 
through the windows with sunken 
cheeks and glaring eyes, then stepped 
across the threshold and with his bony 
grip seized for his victims this unhappy 
widow and her child. 

What nonsense, you would say, for 
Elijah to think of obtaining any relief 
from her. There by the brook the 
ravens never seemed to be without food. 
But this woman’s cupboard is empty. 
She has only a little handful of meal; 
this she is going to cook and then lie 
down with her son to die. 

Just outside the gate of the city she 
is picking up a little wood to kindle 
her last fire. Lifting herself up from 
the ground she turns her wild eyes 
toward the open country and beholds a. 
venerable person, “a hairy man, and | 
girt with a girdle of leather about his 
loins.” There is something impres- 
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sive in his appearance, and she cannot 
help wondering who he is and what 
brings him there. , 

The prophet soon made his wants 
known, asked this lean and starving 
woman for a little water, which she 
immediately went to get. Then he 
called to her and told her to bring him 
a morsel of bread. Considering the 
scant supply that was in her house, 
this was a strange request to make, 
and she regardeditso. Thisis plainly 
evident from her answer. 


Remarkable Barrel and Cruse. 


With an appeal to heaven she de- 
clared that she had not so much as a 
cake, but only a handful of meal in her 
~ barrel and a little oil in a cruse, and 
then, with a pathos that has moved the 
hearts of myriads who have read the 
simple story, she told Elijah that she 
was gathering a few sticks in order to 
prepare the meal for herself and son, 
that they might eat it and die. This 
was the extremity of want; there was 

nothing beyond it but death. 

Right in the) face-of all-that this 
woman had said, and with a full know- 
ledge of her pitiable condition, the 
prophet told her to first make a little 
cake for him, and then make another 
for herself and son. Knowing very 
well that his demand was utterly un- 
reasonable, he assured the woman 
that the barrel of meal should not 
waste, neither should the cruse of oil 
fail until the day that the Lord should 
send rain upon the earth. 

Who was he, this singular man, 
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clothed with a leather girdle, himself 
starving and ready to die, that he 
should make such a promise as this, so 
utterly absurd and to all human 
thought so impossible to fulfill? If 
you had been that woman, would you 
not have been very credulous to believe 
any such assertion? If you could put 
faith in sucha promise as that, it would 
be easy to consider you capable of ac- 
cepting any statement, however absurd, 
that any man could make. But the 
widow of Zarephath, in her simplicity, 
trusted to the word of Elijah. 

A wonderful barrel of meal that was, 
and a wonderful cruse of oil. Taking 
out and using the meal and the oil only 
multiplied them, and the more the 
widow gave, the more she had to give. 
If she had said, “‘ No, the barrel and 
the cruse are empty, and it is useless 
to attempt to get something out of noth- 
ing,’ she and her boy would have 
starved to death. 


Her Bank of Faith. 


Plain fare it was, but there was 
enough of it, and all that was taken 
out failed to diminish the store. She 
could not find the bottom of her barrel 
of meal or her cruse of oil. They were 
deep and exhaustless as the ocean. 

It was, we think, that celebrated 
minister in London, Rowland Hill, who 
wrote these pithy lines, entitled: “ My 
Bank of Faith.” 


I have a never-failing bank, 
My more than golden store ; 
No earthly bank is half so rich, 

How, then, can I be poor? 
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’Tis when my stock is spent and gone, 
And I not worth a groat ; 

I’m glad to hasten to my bank, 
And beg a little note. 


Sometimes my banker smiling says, 
Why don’t you oftener come? 

And when you draw a little note, 
Why not a larger sum ? 


Why live so niggardly and poor, 
My bank contains a plenty; 

Why come and take a one-pound note, 
When you can have a twenty ? 


Nay, twenty thousand ten times told, 
Is but a trifling sum 

To what my Father has laid up, 
For me in God the Son. 


Since, then, my banker is so rich, 
I have no need to borrow ; 

But live upon my notes to-day, 
And draw again to-morrow. 


In Deep Waters. 


There is an old saying that troubles 
never come single-handed. In the 
widow’s home famine was followed by 
sickness and death. Her last earthly 
solace and comfort, the child she 
thought so much of, was taken from 
her. She was now in the very depths, 
and the waves and billows went over 
her. 

For some reason or other, she seems 
to have thought that the presence of 
the prophet had something to do with 
this death, .We are: not. told, that 
-she had any expectation that Elijah 
would restore her child, but this happy 
recovery is fully described in the 
story. 

He asked for her son. Very tenderly, 
his heart full of compassion, his rugged 
face softened with pity, he took the 
child out of her bosom, bore him away, 
and laid him upon his own bed. He 
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had multiplied the meal and oil, and 
he was now to do something more than 
that. 

' “And he cried unto the Lord, and 
said, O Lord my God, hast thou also 
brought evil upon the widow with 
whom I sojourned, by slaying herson? . 
And he stretched himself upon the 
child three times, and cried unto the 
Lord, and said, O Lord my God, I pray 
thee, let this child’s soul come into 
him again.” It was done. 


The Happy Restoration. 


Lo, the lifeless one stirs upon his 
couch, his eyes open with their old look 
of love, his whole frame quivers, he 
stretches out his hands, he leaps to his 
feet and rushes to his mother’s aston- 
ished yet welcome embrace. She gives: 
utterance to what she must have known 
and felt before: ‘“‘ Now by this I know 
that thou art a man of God, and that 
the word of the Lord in thy mouth is 
truth.” 

Happy, thrice happy, was that hour. 
A little while ago, a starving woman; 
now, a woman enriched with plenty. 
A little time ago, a lost child; now 
a child restored and returning the 
caresses of her warm love. 

Such an experience as hers, although 
only one incident in the life of the 
prophet, not only presents him to us 
ina character above that of all ordinary 
men, but it shows us this widow in 
a character scarcely less remarkable 
and unique. While she was separated 
from others in her sufferings and be- 
reavements, she was none the less 
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unlike others in the blessings that 
flowed into her heart and home. 

We have here this fine lesson, that | 
poverty is wealth. It wasthis woman’s | 
starvation that stored her house with 
plenty and made her as independent as 
a queen. If she had not been in mis- 
fortune, she would not have received 
such great benefactions from a prophet 
of the Lord. 

It was her extremity and terrible 
want that caused him to stretch out the 
hand of his miraculous power. We 
shrink sometimes from poverty and 
want, forgetting that they may be 
blessings in disguise. The history of 
some of our most illustrious men illus- 
trates this very forcibly. 





Sink or Swim. 


The late President Garfield once said, 
“Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can 
testify, but nine times out of ten the 
best thing that can happen to a young 
man is to be tossed overboard and 
compelled to sink or swim for him- 
self.” 

A similar statement is made by 
Doctor Holland, whose sound sense 
and practical wisdom shine in all his 
writings: “Of all the advantages 
which come to any young man, I be- 
lieve it to be demonstrably true that 
poverty is the greatest.” An English 
judge being asked what contributed 
most to success at the bar, replied, 
““Some succeed by great talent, some 
by the influence of friends, some by a 





miracle, but the majority by commen- 
cing without a shilling.” 
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Now, if all this be true, what a change 
it works in the common estimate which 
we place upon wealth and high posi- 
tion. None of us are apt to exert our- 
selves very much unless compelled to 
do it, yet all the time it is only such 
exertion that carries us forward and 
places us upon the summit of fame. 


How Giants are Made. 


When we have such an impulse 
crowding us on, when by compulsion, 
we are made to exert ourselves, we 
show our powers and capabilities, and 
accomplish what, under other circum- 
stances, we should not even attempt. 
Ouida, one of the most acute writers of 
the day, says somewhere: “ Poverty is 
terrible, and sometimes kills the very 
soul within us; but it is the north wind 
that lashes men into Vikings; it is the 
soft, luscious, south wind, which lulls 
them to lotus dreams.” 

The widow, whose story we have 
been tracing, was such a gainer by her 
poverty, that if she had been without 
it, it is not at all likely we should ever 
have heard of her. The prophet who 
befriended her was never seen in the 
houses of the rich, the exclusive and 
the proud. And so we learn that, as a 
rule, the greatest and noblest virtues 
are not associated with the wealth and 
ostentation that parade themselves in 
the public gaze. 

For any one who has been crushed 
by poverty to rise above it and make it 
contribute to the development of the 
highest character, is an impressive 
spectacle, yet not more so than to see 
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those who are rich able to live above 
their riches. 

A beautiful application of the story 
of the poor widow, and the unfailing 
cruse of oil, has been made in the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Is thy cruse of comfort failing? Rise and share 
it with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve 
thee and thy brother. 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy hand- 
ful still renew; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast 


for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving ; all its wealth 
is living grain; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill 
with gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? 
drag wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden ; God will bear 
both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst 
thou sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle? Many wounded 
round thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsam, and that 
balm shall heal thine own. 


Do thy steps 


The Most Ready Helpers. 


There at Zarephath, it was a case of 
the poor helping the poor. The poor 
always do this; they are famous for it. 
As a class, they do more according to 
their ability than any others. They will 
divide the handful of meal and the few 
drops of oil. Some of the noblest ex- 
hibitions of charity are seen where 
there is nothing to divide but a crust 
of bread. 

This widow knew what hunger was; 
she felt the pangs of it at that moment. 


Rather than suffer it longer, she was. 
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reconciled to the thought of death. No 
need to talk to her of starvation, its 
pains, its gnawing agony and despair ; 
she knew it all far better than any one 
could describe it. There stood Elijah, 
a man who was as hungry as herself; 
how could she turn him away so long 
as there was anything left of her scanty 
store ? 

This sympathy, which is born of 
common misfortune, is sunshine in a 
dark world. It is a song in solitude. 
It is fire and warmth to the freezing. 
It is health to the sick, hope to the 
desponding, good cheer to the broken- 
hearted. It transfigures the world and 
under its magic touch the very desert 
breaks into blossom and beauty. Jam 
glad we have not a Bible that contains 


‘no story of the widow of Zarephath. 


A Strange Promise. 


But what a faith—almost reckless 
you would say—was thatof this woman. 
Did Elijah look as if he could make 
his word good and prevent her barrel 
of meal and cruse of oil from becoming 
entirely empty? He carried with him 
no pouch stored with provisions. He 
had not so much as a crust when he 
came to the gate of the city. 

A poor abject man he was, lean and 
famishing—what promise of support 
from him would be worth considering 
fora moment? Holding out his hand 
for food, he promises to supply food in 
unlimited quantities. He must be a 
lunatic, and so would any woman be 
that ould trust his word. 

But this widow did that very thane 
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she trusted the word of the prophet. 
She had a sublime faith. She did mot 
know Elijah, but he was starving and 
she was ready to do a heavenly deed 
of charity and trust to the future for 
results. The barrel and the cruse 
might not be filled again, but she was 
willing to save a famishing stranger. 
She showed her confidence in him by 
doing what he asked, although no 
greater demand could have been made 
upon her. 

* If Elijah had only asked for a bed 
and resting place, we would not have 
thought so much of it; this she could 
have given and it would have cost her 
nothing. No heroic faith would have 
_ been required for so simple an act of 
charity as that. When it comes to 
taking the bread from your own mouth 
and exercising faith concerning the 
next loaf, it is a different thing. 

But faith can do wonders; it is 
equal to all emergencies. It can do 
things as impossible apparently as 
picking up a mountain and casting it 
into the sea. With such a practical 
helper as faith, unfailing, always pre- 
sent, always rich in what it has to offer, 
your life may be calm, your cheek may 
glow and your heart may sing. 
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Observe too that this woman gave 
her charity when it was most needed ; 
it was a timely act, and this I had 
almost said is half the gift. She did 
not tell Elijah to sit down and wait; 
the man was hungry and he must have 
relief at once. 

If she had put him off, asking him 
to return next day it might have been 
too late. Here, as elsewhere, do prompt- 
ly what you have to do. It is of little 
use to visit the starving and the sick 
after they are dead. Whatever is duty 
should be done at the right time; 
many a battle has been won by being 
on time, and many a battle has been 
lost by being too late. 

There is a dark and a bright side to 
this story of the widow of Zarephath. 
But for the coming of Elijah we 
should never have seen anything more 
than the dark side, and that would 
have been simply a record of starva- 
tion and death. How changed is the 
scene after the arrival of the prophet. 
Poor as he was, hated, despised, and 
accounted a disturber of Israel, he 
could yet command the resources of 
Heaven. ‘Throughout the Bible the 
poor are considered, and faith is the 
crowning grace. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JEZEBEL—THE PERSECUTOR. 


YING to the north of Palestine, 
along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, was a remarkable 

country, which holds an important 
place in the annals of ancient time. 
Phoenicia was just outside the borders 
of the Holy Land. Its principal towns 
were Tyre and Sidon. Situated as it 
was, there was naturally more or less 
communication between this country 
and the kingdom of Israel. 

The Pheenicians were a people in 
whose minds religion and religious 
ideas occupied a very prominent place. 
In all their cities the temple was the 
center of attraction, and the piety of 
the citizens adorned every temple with 
abundant and costly offerings. 

The monarchs who were at the head 
of the various states showed the great- 
est zeal in continually maintaining the 
honor of the gods, repaired and beau- 
tified the sacred buildings, and occa- 
sionally added to their kingly dig- 
nity the highly esteemed office of High- 
priest. The coinage of the country 
bore religious emblems, and proclaimed 
the fact that the cities regarded them- 
selves as under the protection of this 
or that deity. 

From this country came Jezebel, wife 
of Ahab, king of Israel, a woman 


_whose name has passed into a byword 
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and which stands for all that degrades 
womanhood. A most extraordinary 
woman she was, and few men in the 
history of the world, and fewer women, 
have shown such force of character or. 
have been equal to such reprehensible 
deeds as those that have made her 
memory infamous. 


Royal Family of Tyre. 


She was a Phcenician princess, a 
daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Sido- 
nians. Her marriage with Ahab was 
a turning point in the history of Israel. 
Not only was the union with a woman 
of her nation unprecedented in the 
northern kingdom, but the character 
of the woman was such as to excite 
astonishment at her ever having been 
chosen as a queen by a Hebrew king: 

Ahab was devoted to the arts of 
peace and the splendor of regal luxury. 
Jezebel was a woman in whom, with 
the reckless and licentious habits of an 
oriental queen, were united the stern- 
est and fiercest qualities inherent in 
the Phoenician people. 

The royal family of Tyre was re- 
markable at that time both for its 
religious fanaticism and its savage 
temper. Her father united with his 
royal office the priesthood of the god- 





,'dess Astarte, and had come to the 
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throne by the murder of his predeces- 
sor, Phelles. That such a man should 
have an amiable, womanly daughter, 
was hardly to be expected. There is 
an old saying that blood tells; it told 
in the case of Jezebel. 


A Woman to be Dreaded. 


In her hands her royal husband be- 
came a mere puppet. She was both 
queen and king, proud and haughty, 
and resolutely bent on working her 
own sweet will. If unable to do this, 
there was trouble, volcanic explosions, 
and such wrath as appalled her adver- 
saries. Even after the death of her 
husband, through the reigns of her 
sons, her influence was the evil genius 
of thedynasty. Through the marriage 
of her daughter Athaliah with the king 
of Judah, it extended even to the rival 
kingdom. 

The wild license of her life, the 
magical fascination of her arts or of 
her character, became a proverb in the 
nation. Long afterwards her name 
lived as a byword for all that was ex- 
ecrable, and in the last book of the 
Bible, it is given to a church or to an 
individual in Asia Minor, combining 
in like manner fanaticism and profli- 
gacy. 

Upon becoming the Queen of Ahab, 
the first effect of her influence was the 
“immediate establishment of the Phe- 
nician worship on a grand scale in 
the court of her royal husband. At 
her table were supported no less than 
450 prophets of Baal, and 4oo of 
Astarte. 
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The prophets of Jehovah, who, up to 
this time had found their chief refuge 
in the northern kingdom, were attacked 
by her orders and put to the sword. 
That any woman, and she an alien, 
should have had the power to do this, 
seems incredible; there was only one 


such woman, and she was daring and: 


desperate enough for wholesale murder, 
as seen from her history in First and 
Second Kings. : 


Elijah Flees for his Life. 


When at last the people, led on by 
Elijah, rose against her ministers, and 
slaughtered them at the foot of Carmel, 
and when Ahab was terrified into sub- 
mission, she alone retained her presence 
of mind; and when she received in the 
palace of Jezreel the tidings that her 
religion was all but destroyed, her only 
answer was one of those fearful vows 
which made the leaders of her people 
so terrible, whether for good or evil. 

An hour before, she seemed to have 
Elijah and his very life in her power. 
Right in the face of his complete vic- 
tory over her and her minions, she sent 
him a message telling him that as 
surely as he was Elijah, and she was 
Jezebel, by that time on the morrow 
she would make his life as the life of 
one of those whom he had slain. 

Elijah had faced Ahab and the whole 
force of the prophets of Baal and had 
not quailed, but the stern old prophet, 
that granite man who commonly stood 
as firmly rooted as a rock, was alarmed 
at her message, his courage forsook him 
before the wrath of the awful queen, 
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and he fled for his life beyond the 
* furthest limits of Israel. 

Jezebel must have smiled at this ex- 
‘hibition of her power. She was the 
wife of a man who wore purple and a 
crown, and Elijah was a lone man, clad 
in a leather girdle, without a palace, 
without an army, and without even a 
home. He had gained his victory, but 
what was he that he should dictate 
terms to such a woman as Jezebel? ' 

It was not until, by a divine visita- 
tion, his strength had been renewed 
and his courage had been kindled 
afresh, that he rose to the heights of 
_his former majesty and continued his 
extraordinary career. 


Seizing Naboth’s Vineyard. 

The next instance of Jezebel’s power 
was still more characteristic and com- 
plete. A man residing near the palace, 
by the name of Naboth, had a vineyard, 
on which he had bestowed great care, 
and the value of which made it a very 
desirable possession. Ahab tried to ob- 
tain it. 

When Jezebel found her husband 
cast down by his disappointment at 
being repulsed by Naboth, she took the 
matter into her own hands with a spirit 
that reminds us of Lady Macbeth. 
“Dost thou now govern the kingdom 
of Israel? Arise and eat bread and let 
thine heart be merry, and I will give 
thee the vineyard of Naboth.” 

She wrote a warrant in Ahab’s name, 
and sealed it with his seal. It was 
couched in the official language of the 





Israelite law—a solemn fast—witnesses 
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—-a charge of blasphemy—-the author- 
ized punishment of stoning, for we 
must bear in mind that the usual mode 
of putting offenders to death was by 
casting stones at them. To her, and 
not to Ahab, was sent the announce- 
ment, that the royal wishes were ac- 
complished, and she bade her husband 
go and take the vacant property. 


Foul Murder. 


Swift and terrible was the prophet’s 
curse that fell on her as well as on her 
husband. An act of gross injustice 
had been committed; more than this, 
a crime that cried aloud to heaven. 
The bloody queen not only seized the 
vineyard of Naboth, but also his very 
life. The guilt of murder lay upon 
her soul, and she was warned by Elijah 
that the day of reckoning would come. 
We will not attempt to depict the 
scene, more than to say in the lan- 
guage of the poet Dana: 

The scream of rage, the groan, the strife, 
The blow, the gasp, the horrid cry, 
The panting, throttled prayer for life, 
The dying’s heaving sigh, 
The murd’rer’s curse, the dead man’s fixed, still 
glare, 
And fears, and death’s cold sweat—they all are 
there ! 

We are not told that Jezebel paused 
to think upon her desperate deed. She 
was not a woman to forego her purpose 
when once formed, even though it in- 
volved the life of an innocent man. 
Her mind was made up, and, cost what 
it would, her resolution must be car- 
ried into effect. She might have said 
with Shakespeare in his Macbeth: 
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Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 
To cry, hold, hold! 

But after the terrible deed had been 
committed she might have said again 
in the language of the poet: 


Will all Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


Vengeance of Jehu. 


We hear no more of Jezebel for a 
long period of time. But she survived 
Ahab fourteen years, and still, as queen- 
mother (after the Oriental custom) was 
a great personage in the court of her 
sons, and, as such, became the special 
‘mark for vengeance when Jehu ad- 
vanced against Jezreel to overthrow the 
dynasty of Ahab. A furious rider was 
Jehu. 

He would have made a capital com- 
mander of cavalry, such as Sheridan 
and Mosby were in our late war. Reck- 
less of danger, on fire with courage, 
dashing and bold, he did his work 
swiftly. Having made up his mind 
to avenge the crimes of Ahab, we see 
him sweeping across the plain toward 
the palace of the king, the dust rolling 
up ix clouds from the wheels of his 
furious chariot and his horses drenched 
in foam. 

But in that supreme hour the spirit 
of the aged queen rose within her, 
equal to the dreadfulemergency. She 
was in the palace, which stood by the 
gate of the city, overlooking the ap- 
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proach from the east. Beneath lay the 
open space under the city walls. She 
determined to face the destroyer of her 
family, whom she saw rapidly advanc- 
ing in his chariot. 


A Painted Termagant. 


At that dreadful moment did she re- 
call the crimes of her own past life? 
Did she think of the innocent blood 
she had shed? Did her past misdeeds 
rise up before her as fell accusers, 
shaking their long bony fingers in her 
face? ‘There was enough to cause her 
to tremble, and to petrify her with ter- 
ror at her approaching fate. But the 
invincible spirit by which she had 
always ruled and carried to their com- 
pletion her desperate schemes did not 
forsake her. 

It is a custom among the Syrian 
women at the present time to paint or 
blacken the eyelids and brows, extend- 
ing the pencil marks so as to lengthen 


| and reduce the eye in appearance to 


what is called the almond shape. ‘The 
powder from which the coloring matter 
is made is collected from burning al- 
mond shells, or frankincense, and is 
intensely black. The powder is ap- 
plied by a small probe of wood, ivory 
or silver. This custom prevailed in 
the time of Jezebel. 

When she saw Jehu rapidly ap- 
proaching, she painted her eyelids in 
the eastern fashion, so as to give a 
darker border to her eyes, possibly in 
order to induce Jehu, after the manner 
of eastern usurpers, to take her, the 
widow of his predecessor, for his wife, 
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but more probably as the last act of 
regal splendor. ; 

She put on a head-dress, and, looking 
down upon him from the high latticed 
window in the tower, she met him by 
an allusion to a former act of treason 
in the history of her adopted country. 


Hurled from the Window. 


She asked if there was peace to 
Zimri who slew his lord, as if to re- 
mind Jehu, now in the fullness of his 
triumph, how Omri, the founder of 
the dynasty he was destroying, had 
come into power as the avenger of 
Zimri, who was a murderer. Jehu 
looked up from his chariot and gave 
an answer that did not betoken the 
- peace that Jezebel so eagerly sought. 

Two or three eunuchs of the royal 
harem showed their faces at the win- 
dows, and at Jehu’s command dashed 


the ancient princess down from the. 


chamber. She fell immediately in front 
of the conqueror’s chariot. The blood 
flew from her mangled corpse over the 
palace-wall behind, and over the ad- 
vancing horses in front. The merciless 
destroyer passed on; and the last re- 
mains of life were trampled out by the 
horses’ hoofs. 

The body was left in that open space 
called in modern eastern language 
“the mounds,” where offal is thrown 
from the city walls. The dogs of east- 
ern cities, which prowl around these 
localities, and such as may be seen at 
the present time in the modern village 
that occupies the sight of Jezreel, 
‘pounced down upon this unexpected 
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prey. Nothing was left by them but 
the hard portions of the human skel- 
eton, the skull, the hands, and the feet. 

Such was the sight which met the 
eyes of the messengers of Jehu, whom 
he had sent from his triumphal ban- 
quet, struck with a momentary feeling 
of compassion for the fall of so much 
greatness. 

When he heard the fate of the body, 
he exclaimed in words which no doubt 
were long remembered as the epitaph | 
of the greatest and wickedest of the 
queens of Israel—‘‘ This is the word of 
Jehovah, which he spake by his servant 
Elijah the Tishbite, saying, In the 
portion of Jezreel shall the dogs eat the 
flesh of Jezebel.” 


End of the Tragedy. 


Unfortunate end of a most unfortun- 
ate woman! From the window of a 
palace, to death and devouring dogs! 
Disrobed, stripped of glory, a long and 
wicked career ended, she cannot now 
make amends for her glaring crimes 
nor rescue her foul name from the ex- 
ecration of all time! 

The story of Jezebel is that of pride, 
vanity and religious superstition, end- 
ing in tragedy. If Ahab had been a 
man of resolute spirit, it might have 
been possible for him to put some 
check upon her infamous career and 
save her from the fate that finally over- 
took her, but he seems to have delivered 
himself into her hands and was moulded. 
by her as clay is by the potter. He 
was little more than so much flesh and 
blood. ‘The royal spirit was wanting 
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in him while he wore the robes of em- 
pire. 

The time was well fitted for the 
appearance of such a prophet as Eli- 
jah. If the king and the nation had 
been wise enough to give heed to his 
warnings, a very different story would 
have been written of that crisis in the 
kingdom of Israel. 


A Princely Prophet. 


In comparison with Ahab and his 
easy connivance with the base schemes 
of his desparate paramour, how grandly 

-does the prophet appear, and how much 
more to be admired are his simple vir- 
tues, even his poverty and austere life, 
than is the regal splendor of the king. 
George Lansing Taylor has finely de- 
picted this in these memorable lines: 


The Tishbite, dread Elijah, stood in Ahab’s ivory 

© pe alls 

His cloak the skin of mountain-goat, his robe a 
mohair pall ; 

His garb around his sinewy loins a raw-hide belt 
confined ; 

His hair and beard, like raven plumes, streamed 
dark along the wind ; 

A strong acacia’s spiky stem, scarce smoothed, 
was in his hand ; 

His feet were fleshless, callous, bare, and tawny 
as the sand ; 

His brow, a soaring crag, o’erhung his swart and 
‘craggy chest, 

And ’neath its shades his eyes gleamed keen as 
eagles’ from their nest. 

Remote from courts, corruption, crime, in that 
high shepherd land, 

With God alone, his soul had grown to stature 
bold and grand. 


What spectacle on earth is more 
pitiable than that of a woman who is 
not equal to her opportunity ? She may 
have in her all the elements of success. 
Her mind may be a star of the first 
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magnitude. Her accomplishments may 
be such as to attract universal admi- 
ration. She may belong to a family 
of the noblest blood, and all that edu- 
cation and refinement can do to lend 
grace and charm to mind and person 
may be lavished upon her. For all . 
this, she may be a failure. The occa- 
sion is ripe before her, but she does 
not seize it and turn it to. account. 


Fit for Desperate Schemes. 


This was lamentably true of Jezebel. 
Royal blood was in her veins. . The 
stock from which she sprung was that 
kind which is-born to rule. There was 
a strength and force about her equal to 
that of Joan of Arc. She was brought 
by Ahab to his princely court. She 
held the highest position of any woman 
in the kingdom, yet no woman in that 
whole kingdom was more despicable. 
If she had made the most of her op- 
portunities her name might have been 
as fair to-day as that of Ruth, or 
Esther, or any of the illustrious Chris- _ 
tian women of the New Testament. 

But she was Jezebel. Instead of 
taking the right course when she be- 
came queen, she pursued the very 
opposite. Instead of seeking to elevate 
her royal husband and the nation of 
which he was king, she showed herself 
fit for stratagems, the abominations of 
idolatry, violence and rapine, and even 
murder. ‘To see a woman of such. 
capabilities make a complete shipwreck: 
of herself and of others, is a spectacle 


from which we turn away with a cold 
shudder. 


JEZEBEL—THE 


A large part of this was due to her, 
obstinacy and self-will. She learned 
nothing and she unlearned nothing. 
She acquired no new purposes and no 
aims that were high and commendable, 
and she parted with none of her first 
resolves, none of her ambition, none of 
her evil temper, and the result was 
inevitable from the first. 


Opportunities at Hand. 


We are not giving her a character 
here that is overdrawn, but only the 
character that she gave herself. We 
are not passing judgment upon her; 
the Bible itself has done that in terms 
not to be mistaken. 

What is especially to be noted is that 
- grand opportunities often fall to the lot 

of women and they pass unimproved. 
Your minds are called off on trivial 
side issues. "There is a grand chance 
to perform deeds that might well be 
celebrated in song and story. These 
come to you in domestic and social life. 
You do not need to take a lantern and 
go out and hunt for them; they are at 
hand almost every day of your life. 
The women of our country whose 
names are most honored and will live 
in the time to come, are the ones who 
have made the most of their opportu- 
nities. If they had been placed at the 
court of Ahab a very different turn 
would have been given to public affairs. 
But what is any woman without char- 
acter? 
Jezebel was wicked at heart; all the 
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deeds of her bold career came as na- 
turally as the stream flows from the 
fountain. She did not grasp the situa- 
tion, and*had no true conception of 
what was required in her lofty position. 
She was short-sighted and thought that 
with a high hand she could continue 
to do what she had planned from the 
outset. There are some people who are 
marked apparently for destruction, and 
no forces in creation can stop them. 
The reason is that once made, they 
cannot be made over again. 


Ghastly Stain of Blood. 


A striking example we have of the 
manner in which infamy follows the 
person who is responsible for it. The 
name of Jezebel has not been allowed 
toslumber. Her brief yet conspicuous 
biography has fallen under the eye of 
every reader of the annals of Israel. 
Well would it have been for her mem- 
ory if she had been a better woman. 
She drew the sword upon others and 
stained her life with blood—a stain 
that will stand there in all its ghastly 
horror to remotest time. 

When a woman with great capacities 
and great opportunities falls, it is like 
the fall of the tall cedar resounding 
afar through the forest. Better, inf- 
nitely better, to do the simplest acts 
that are worthy of praise, although ne 
newspaper applauds them and they 
seem to pass unnoticed, than to per- 
form such deeds as attract the attention 
of the world, yet only to be condemned. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SHUNAMMITE WOMAN. 


HOSE were days of trouble in 
Judah’s land when the kings of 
Israel, Judah, and Edom united 

their forces against Moab, the common 
enemy. Not more than a year had 
elapsed since Elijah, the prophet of the 
Lord, ascending to the heaven of hea- 
vens, caused his mantle to descend 
upon Elisha, his fellow-laborer in the 
vineyard of the God of Israel. 

While Elisha fulfilled his. allotted 
task among the Israelites, and preached 
the word of Him that sent him, he 
wandered from house to house, and 
was in the habit of receiving hospital- 
ity from a woman who dwelt at Shunem, 
one who delighted in offering a kindly 
welcome to the man of God whenever 
he passed by her way. 

She reserved for him a chamber in 
her dwelling where he might find rest 
and repose, and shelter whenever he 
needed it; she asked for no money, she 
claimed no recompense; her reward 
was on high; and perhaps she remem- 
bered that, like Abraham, she might 
be called upon “to entertain angels 
unawares.” 

After a time, Elisha, not liking to be 
a burden te this charitable and pious 
woman, and wishing to testify his grati- 
tude for all her friendly services, called 


her one day into his presence, and 
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having thanked her for her care and 
attention, requested to know if there 
was any thing he could do for her in 
return; if she would wish her name to 
be mentioned to the king, or to the 
captain of the host, who might render 
her some service, and bring her and her 
family into notice. 


A Contented Woman. 


Simple and touching was the answer 
that she made: “I dwell among my 
own people.” Though living in privacy, 
far removed from the gaieties of the 
court, or the turmoil of the camp, the 
wife, it would appear, of a man of some 
property, though not of distinction, and 
considerably older than herself, her 
days passed smoothly and quietly by. 

The hours were marked on the dial 
of home affection; and she wished for 
nothing better than to live as she had 
lived, surrounded by those whom she 
best loved and honored; away from the 
glare, and bustle, and weariness of the » 
world, giving of her abundance unto 
the Lord: and so dwelling in pas 
among her own people. 

But one thing she needed though 
she said it not; for amidst the many 
blessings showered down upon her from 
heaven, there remained still something , 


wanting. She had nochild, and Elisha 
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having learned this fact from hisservant 
Gehazi, prayed unto the Lord that the 
wish of her heart might be granted, 
and that a son might be born unto her 
house. ‘The Lord heard the petition, 
and the Shunammite woman became, 
as the prophet had foretold unto her, 
the joyful mother of a fair son. 

How affectionately must she have 
watched ever the cradle of that prom- 
ised child, and tended him in his in- 
fancy, and joyful must that house have 
been, the air made fragrant with a 
mother’s first fond prayer; how cheer- 
fully must those till then silent walls 
have echoed to the merry laugh of 
childhood! Verily the woman of Shu- 
nem had her reward for her hospitality 
shown unto the prophet and was not a 
loser by her generosity. 


Stricken with Death. 


Now it so happened that when this 
child was a little grown, he was sent 
one day to his father, who was out in a 
field with the reapers. The heat of the 
day was excessive; the brown corn 
showed ripe unto the harvest; a sultry 
air passed over the valley, with scarce 
breath enough to wave the leaves of 
the topmost branches of the loftiest 
trees; a hot vapor hung over the dis- 
tant hills; the thirsty earth seemed to 
pant for lack of moisture; the river, 
almost dried, wound its course slug- 
gishly along, and the intense bright 
blue of the Oriental sky seemed painful 
to the eyes as the sun darted his re- 
morseless rays through the long, long 
summer’s day: 
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And not a breeze came east, or west, 
And burning was the sky, 

And stifling was each breath they drew 
Of the air so hot and dry. 


So the child stood by his father in 
the midst of that great heat, and soon 
he cried out in piteous tones, “ my 
head, my head!” and fell down; and 
the father desired one of the reapers to’ 
carry the child to his mother. 


The Mother’s Agony. 


What must have been the agony of 
that mother when her child, who but a 
short while before had left his home in 
perfect health, in the freshness of his 
infant beauty, singing “his little song 
of love,” as he joyfully tripped along 
to join his father in the field, was now 
brought home pale and insensible, a 
broken and faded lily! The sun had 
struck upon that young plant so that 
it withered hopelessly away. 

There is a reaper whose name is death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 

The unhappy mother nursed her sick 
child, and held him upon her knees till 
noon, when he died. Not a murmur 
seems to have escaped her lips at this 
sad and sudden bereavement; but as 
she took her dead infant and laid him 
on his little bed, her thoughts instantly 
reverted to the man of God, and, with 
some indistinct feeling that he might 
assist her at this dreadful moment, or 
at any rate sympathize with her grief, 
and pray that she might be strength- 
ened to bear it, she flew to her husband, 
and, without telling him of her loss, — 
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she requested that she might be sent 


on an ass with one of the young men 
to the prophet, who then dwelt on 
Mount Carmel. 

Accordingly she departed, and as 
soon as Elisha perceived her approach, 
he exclaimed to his attendant, “‘ Behold 
yonder is that Shunammite ;” and ap- 
prehending that some untoward event 
caused this unlooked-for visit, he anx- 
iously sent Gehazi to meet her, who 
inquired in earnest tones, “Is it well 
with thee ? is it well with thy husband? 
is it well with the child? And she an- 
swered, It is well!” 


Well with the Child. 


Let us pause and meditate upon the 
spirit which breathed in those few 
words, “It is well.” A mother but 
lately rejoicing in that proud title, a 
mother who had so dearly loved her 
new-found treasure, who had seen her 
child in the morning so full of health 
and beauty, in the evening lying cold 
and dead upon her knee, yet that 


mother could answer to the question | 


and say calmly “It is well.” 

And was she not right? Was it not 
well with her child thus early removed 
to a place of rest?- Oh! who can have 
lived to man or woman’s estate, and 
tasted of the sins, the sorrows, the 
trials, the temptations of a longer so- 
journ in this world, and not feel indeed 
that it was well with the Shunammite, 
and well with her child, “ for the child 
had fled, a happy spirit, to the skies.” 

The mother trod this earth more 
proudly as she felt herself the mother 
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of a blessed angel standing before the 
throne, for are we not told of little ones 
such as these, “that their angels do 
behold the face of our Father who is 
in heaven.” 

And who can tell what raptures high 

May bless their immortality ? 

Yes, it was well with the mother, and 
well with her child—also, it would be 
well with us if we could lay this lesson 
deeply to heart, so that whatever sorrow 
may betide, whatever cruel separation 
we are called upon to endure; whether 
we mourn the loss of husband or wife, 
of parent or child, of sister or brother, 
or whatever other affliction may be sent 
us from heaven, we may be able to look 
up, remembering that “ He never wil- 
lingly afflicts the children of men,” but 
only chastens where he deems such 
chastening necessary, and thus be able 
to say from the depths of a stricken, 
though confiding heart, in the words of 
this Shunammite, “It is well.” 


Overcome with Sorrow. 


Nature would have its way even in 
the breast of the resigned and pious 
mother, who, after she had uttered the 
words, “It is well,” flung herself in an 
agony of weeping and of prayer at the 
feet of the prophet ; there she lay mo- 
tionless and sorrow-stricken, when 
Gehazi would have thrust her away. 

But Elisha forbade him, and know- 
ing by the woman’s attitude she was in 
earnest supplication to the Almighty 
for the restoration of the child, he said, 
“Tet her alone, for her soul is vexed 
within her.” Elisha could not say 
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if the Lord would think fit to grant 
the mother’s petition, for God had hid- 
den his purpose with regard to the soul 
of the departed child;, but he sent his 
servant Gehazi to return with the 
woman to Shunem, and to lay the 
prophet’s staff ou the face of the dead 
child. 

The unhappy mother, however, would 


not thus be satisfied, and requiring the | 


presence of Elisha himself she pleaded 
so earnestly, that at length heconsented 
to go with her 


A Useless Staff. 


In the meantime, Gehazi had passed 
on before and laid his staff on the face 
of the child, but he either lacked faith, 
that faith which can remove mouutains, 
or God was not pleased that Elisha 
should depute to another the power 
given from above to his own elect, for 
in vain he laid the staff upon the life- 
less body. 

No symptoms of any return of vital 
power appeared ; and when the prophet 
arrived, Gehazi said doubtingly, “The 
child is not awake.” Where the mother 
left her son, there she found him still 
sleeping the sleep of death. 

The prophet then entered, and shut- 
ting the door of the room, he prayed 
earnestly to God that the soul of the 
departed might return again to animate 
its house of clay. Whether the spirit 
of the child had fled indeed ; or whether 
in a death-like trance, the boy had lain 
that day to try the faith and resignation 
of the mother, who can say. 

We may not pierce the mysterious 
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veil that enshrouds the tomb, and the 
land that lies beyond; but this we 
know, that he who gave the life and 
took it, could equally restore it, even as 
we believe that on the last day, when 
the trumpet of the angel shall sound, 
weeach shall arise, no longer a natural 
but a spiritual body, and that in our 
flesh we shall see God. 


Receives Back her Child. 


This thought, like eternity, is far 
beyond our finite notions, and the deep 
mystery remains unsealed till corrup- 
tion shall have put on incorruption, 
and earth shall be no more. 

To return to our story: this time 
the mother had not to mourn the loss 
of her only son, for the spirit of the 
child returned: like a flower that with- 
ers, and closes up its tender leaves at 
the approach of the dark, chill night, 
that infant had drooped and pined away. 

But like that same flower expanding 
to the sweet breath of the early morn- 
ing, reviving under the influence of the 
beams of the rising sun, he arose be- 
neath the touch of the Almighty; and 
his mother, trembling and rejoicing, 
fell at the feet of the prophet in silent 
thankfulness, as she had before knelt 
there in unspeakable anguish, “and 
took up her son and went out.” 

This incident, though one among 
many much more important that strike 
upon the mind while perusing the sa- 
cred volume, yet surely is full of the 
deepest interest, and worthy of the 
greatest admiration and sympathy. 

Those simple words, “I dwell among 
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my own people,” and again, “It is 
well,” have in them a depth of feeling 
which must find a response in every 
thoughtful heart; the one breathing 
the very spirit of contentment in that 
state of life in which it may have pleased 
God to place one: the other, the most 
perfect spirit of resignation when God 
is pleased to remove suddenly the one 
pet lamb from the fold of a mother’s 
bosom and leave her desolate. 


The Great Reunion. 


How sincerely should we pray for 

such a frame of mind as proved so rich 
a blessing to the Shunammite of old; 
so that if called upon to part with the 
dearest treasure of a loving heart, even 
to the life of an only child, we may, 
though no prophet of the Lord be at 
hand to deliver, still say, “It is well.” 
Death, at all times unnatural, appears 
more so when we see its shadow on a 
child—a child who in the common 
course of nature we fondly hoped might 
live to follow us to our last resting- 
place. 

But, ought we not under such be- 
reavements to look beyond the grave, 
even to that heavenly home, when the 
soul of the mother who has sown in 
tears may reap in joy as she ascends 
to God, “clasped in the arms of her 
angel child?” And did not David say 
under a similar bereavement, “I shall 
go to him, though he will not return 
to me?” 

After the events already narrated, as 
recorded in II Kings, Fourth Chapter, 
we lose sight of this interesting woman 
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until, some years afterward, we find 
Elisha warning her of an approaching 
famine in. the land, and advising her 
to emigrate with her family to the 
neighboring country of the Philistines. 
Having spent seven years in this land 
of her exile, her heart yearned for the 
home of her youth, and with her son 
she returned to Israel, but only to learn 
that her home and possessions had been 
confiscated, leaving her in her declin- 
ing years in abject poverty. 

Elisha seems to have been absent at 
the time of her return, for in this crisis 
the Shunammite was compelled to go 
alone into the presence of the king, to 
beg a reversal of the unjust sentence 
by which she had been deprived of 


home and fortune. 


Arrival of Two Strangers. 


But the God she served had not for- 
gotten or forsaken her, and in a man- 
ner most unexpected, had provided for 
her deliverance. To beguile a leisure 
hour, the king was listening to Gehazi’s 
account of the public life of his mas- 
ter and the miracles wrought by him. 
While he was yet speaking of the 
Shunammite and her son, whom he 
restored to life, behold, two persons ap- 
peared, ushered in by a servant, and 
Gehazi recognized at once in the new- 
comers the very individuals of whom 
he had been speaking. 

‘“ Behold, my lord, O king,” he ex- 
claimed, “this is the woman of whom 
I spake, and this is her son who was 
restored to life. Why they are here, I 
know not; but in all Shunem there is 
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not to be found an inhabitant more 
honored and beloved than this woman.” 

It was a favorable moment for the 
suppliant to present her petition; and 
when it was ended, the king not only 
granted her request, but appointed an 
officer to take charge of the business, 
with a special injunction to restore all 
that belonged to her, together with all 
the arrears which had been accumula- 
ting during all the years of her absence 
from Israel. 

Thus reinstated in her ample pos- 
sessions, and dwelling once moreamong 
her own people, we may feel certain 
that the close of her useful and honored 
career corresponded in beauty and sere- 
nity to the calm brightness of the 
morning and noon of her existence. 
She had known what trial was, and 
she also knew the consolation and 
peace that always follow it in the life 
of those who live by faith. 


The Two Prophets. 


A side-light is thrown here upon the 
prophet Elisha, and he is seen to bea 
man of deep and tender sympathy. 
Although the mantle of the ascending 
Elijah had fallen on him, the differ- 
ence between these two famous men 
was so marked as to be visible in every 
phase of their character and every 
event of their history. Elijah, like a 
mountain summit, was grand, lofty, 
and unapproachable, standing apart 
from his fellow-creatures, and holding 
familiar converse only with the skies. 

Elisha, on the contrary, was genial, 
affable, and accessible, with a heart 
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full of kindness, which was always 
overflowing in acts of love and mercy.: 
The terrors of the violated law spoke 
through Elijah; the spirit of the Gos- 
pel whispered peice and consolation 
through the lips of the compassionate 
Elisha. He went through the land 
doing good, relieving the pressure of 

want, lightening the burden of sorrow, 
and fading up broken hearts, and we 
cannot wonder that eberywhers respect 
and affection greeted his coming, and 
the blessing of those ready to perish 
followed his retreating footsteps. 


Sympathy for the President. 


It would have been very strange if a 
woman in sorrow had appealed to such 
amaninvain. Her heart died when 
her child did, and Elisha’s heart died 
too. He could not look upon her be- 
reavement unmoved, and she was not 
alone in her grief.. Very sweet to her 
must have been this good man’s tender 
regard, and very sweet always is human 
sympathy. 

When President McKinley’s mother, 
after a long, dutiful and active life, 
was lying dead, from every part of the 
nation came messages that showed how 
sincere and true was the people’s sym- 
pathy for him and his family in the 
great loss they had sustained. Floral 
tributes were sent in profusion, even 
by wagon loads, and the loveliest odors 
of fairest flowers were mingled above 
the casket of the beloved dead. 

These were beautiful as expressions 
of the feeling that stirred the heart of 
the nation. Far more grateful than 
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all floral gifts was the heartfelt sym- 


pathy, of which they were only the 


outward tokens. Thrice happy are 
they who, if they must be bereaved, 
are not alone in their sorrow. 


Her Practical Charity. 


It is also true that this Shunammite 
‘woman-was a benefactress—a friend 
and helper of Elisha. She seems to 
have been in comfortable circumstances 
and was able to give him a temporary 
home. Prophets were almost always 
poor, and Elisha was no exception to 
the rule. This woman made provision 
for his wants and thus enabled him to 
do the great work he was sent to per- 
form. She could not accomplish won- 
ders, but she could do what enabled 
him to perform them and fulfill the 
mission on which he was sent. 

She may have doubted at some time 
or other what she was living for; she 
may have thought that her life was of 
very little account, that she was not 
much more than a worthless weed 
growing by the wayside. But all such 
thoughts must have been changed 
when she had the opportunity to open 
her heart and her home to Elisha. 
‘This she seems to have done willingly 
and without any thought of compensa- 
tion. 

The son whom she received as a gift 
from the Lord appears to have been in- 
tended as a reward for her kindness. 
‘The same may be said of the restora- 
‘tion of the child, to which reference has 
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already been made. It would be well 
if we could picture to ourselves the 
reality of this restoration. The poet 
Willis describes with great feeling the 
mother’s loving care and watchfulness, 
and her unbelief that her boy was really 
dead. She had watched every breath, 
and her faith was strong that he ‘softly 
slept, spared by God to be her pride 
for many long years to come. 

And as she lifted his soft curls and 
looked upon his beauty, she smiled, as 
if it were mockery to think that one so 
fair could perish. But at last the truth. 
forced itself upon her: 


Suddenly 

Her hand shrunk from him, and the color fled 
From her fixed lip, and her supporting knees 
Were shook beneath her child. Her hand had 

touched 
His forehead as she dallied with his hair, 
And it was cold—like clay! Slow, very slow, 
Came the misgiving that her child was dead. 
She sat a moment, and her eyes were closed 
In a dumb prayer for strength, and then she took 
His little hand and pressed it earnestly— 
And put her lip to his—and looked again 
Fearfully on him—and then, bending low, 
She whispered in his ear, ‘‘My son!—my son!” 
And as the echo died, and not a sound 
Broke on the stillness, and he lay there still— 
Motionless on her knee—the truth wozld come! 
And with a sharp, quick cry, as if her heart 
Were crushed, she lifted him and held him close 
Into her bosom—with a mother’s thought— 
As if death had no power to touch-him there! 


Behold this mother even happier 
after the little one was given back to 
her than if her child had never fallen 
into the slumber of death. Thus hap- 
pily does her history end in a home 
once shadowed, but now bright with 
sunshine. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THEs LAY LLESMATD: OF ISKAISE 


STALWART, brawny man, 
equipped for war, eye like the 
eagle’s, a brow like an overhang- 

ing crag, a face whose look of defiance 
would lead you to think him capable 
of facing an army, a proud figure, every 
inch that of a warrior, and a sweet- 
faced, dark-haired, little Jewish maid— 
this is the picture now presented to us. 
We see a renowned hero whose battle- 
deeds have made him famous, and a 
young captive girl, an exile from the 
land of her fathers. 

The bright Syrian sun flashes on the 
burnished helmet of this military chief- 
tain, and as he stands there, tall, broad- 
shouldered, straight as a mountain 
cedar and armed for battle, he looks to 
be a formidable foe. Yet the little 
Jewish maid, timid though she may be, 
does not quail at his presence, and the 
eye that carries terror to the enemy 
looks upon her kindly and quiets every 
fear. Could there be a greater con- 
trast than is here placed before us? 

Naaman, of whom we read in II 
Kings, Fifth Chapter, was the captain of 
the Syrian host, a man who, by reason 
of his prowess in battle, and the victo- 
ries he had gained, was “a great man 
with his master.” In those days when 


a man’s greatness was measured by 


his sword, this general was a hero of 
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renown, whose word was clothed with 
thunder. 

A Jewish tradition, at least as old as 
the time of Josephus, and which may 
very well be a genuine one, makes him 
the archer whose arrow, whether at 
random or not, struck King Ahab with 
his mortal wound. He was called the 
deliverer of his country and no person 
was held in higher esteem, or was the 
recipient of greater honors at the court 
of Benhadad, king of Syria. 


Commander of the Army. 


In the front rank for personal cour 
age, generalship and achievements, he 
was commander-in-chief of the army, 
while in civil matters he was nearest 
to the person of the king, whom he 
accompanied officially, and supported, 
when the king went to worship in the 
Temple of Rimmon. He seems to 
have thought as highly of himself as 
a man naturally would whose power 
was so vast and who was the main re- 
liance of his nation in time of war. 

Syria at this time was a proud nation, 
and there were few others that were 
willing to match themselves against her 
strength. ‘There was no very friendly 
feeling between the kingdom of Syria 
and the kingdom of Israel. The lust 
of power that feeds upon itself, is never 
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satisfied and yields only in a death- 
. struggle, was as marked and threaten- 
ing as we would expect it to be at a 
time when the sword and not justice 
was invariably brought in to settle 
national disputes. All the resources of 
Syria were at the command of Naaman, 
and if there were any difficult under- 
taking, he was the man to whom all 
eyes were turned, and right valiantly 
had. he won his honors. 


A Leper White as Snow. 


There was one thing, however, that 
clouded his glory. He had never been 
a coward in battle, had never fled from 
the field where it was possible to gain 
a triumph; but there was one thing 
that unnerved him, and that was a per- 
sonal affliction. Naaman was a leper. 

In Israel, according to the enact- 
ments of the Mosaic Law, this leprosy, 
which was of the white kind, and had 
hitherto defied cure, would have cut 
him off from intercourse with every 
one and he would have been compelled 
to live alone in a separate house. But 
not so in Syria; he maintained his 
access to the king, and his contact 
with the members of his own house- 
hold. 

Meanwhile, the other character al- 
ready mentioned comes upon the scene, 
and it would be hard to find one more 
beautiful and suggestive. Incursions 
by Syrian bands have been made into 
the country of the Israelites, and during 
one of these a little Jewish maid has 
been captured by them and carried 
away to their own land. Not much 
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is said about her, although she forms 
an important link in the story. 

We are not told what her name was, 
nor from what family or tribe she was 
taken. Nor are we told how old she 
was, although it is plain enough that 
she was young. Whether this young 
girl was sorrowful in her captivity, 
homesick and pining for friends, is 
something of which no mention is 
made. 

Some interesting and beautiful traits 
of character she must have possessed. 
She was not an ignorant girl, un- 
acquainted with persons and affairs 
among the people from whom she had 
been carried away. She was a little 
maid in the household of the great and 
mighty Naaman. 


The Young Housemaid. 


She knew all about Elisha, who was 
in Samaria, and his strange powers, 
by which he was able to work miracles. 
He had never healed a leper; no leper 
in Israel had been cured, save Miriam, 
long time before, and that was a case 
altogether exceptional. Yet the little 
maid believed in the prophet living 
among her own people, and you would 
have found it hard to convince her that 
there was anything he could not do. 

She waited on the wife of the Syrian 
captain. Her young kind heart was 
moved in behalf of afflicted Naaman, 
and one day she said to her mistress, — 
“Would God, my lord were with the 
prophet that is in Samaria, for he 
would ‘recover him of his leprosy.” 
How simple and yet how strong was 
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the child’s faith! She did not doubt 
in the least but Elisha could restore 
Naaman to perfect health, and she was 
so much interested in the case as to 
eagerly wish that the trial might be 
made. ; 

But for her, there is no reason to 
suppose that the praises of Elisha 
would have been spoken in Syria, or 
that the Scriptures ever would have 
recorded the healing power of the river 
Jordan and the wonderful cure of the 
haughty Syrian. 


Hopeless Captivity. 

Upon all the probabilities of the 
case, was there any likelihood that her 
captivity would blossom into such 
blessed significance? Had she not 
been hurried away from her home into 
a land of strangers, and was there any 
reason for believing that she would 
ever be heard of again? Was she not 
a “little maid,’ and therefore incapable, 
according to prevailing ideas, of doing 
any benevolent deed that would hand 
her memory down in history? Was 
she not a captive and a servant, run- 
ning at the bidding of her mistress, 
and so cut off from what the world 
calls opportunities, and shut up within 
the narrow limits of her unhappy fate, 
only to be deprived of all chances for 
useful endeavor ? 

_ What could you expect of her, the 
little Hebrew maid in a strange land, 
and in a strange household, holding 
such a humble position? But it would 


be very singular, and all human expe- | 


rience shows it, to find any person in 
18 
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a position which takes away all oppor- 
tunity of being made a blessing and 
comfort to some one. A child can 
carry a cup of cold water. And so it 
comes to pass that the most unlikely 
means are the most influential, that 
mighty things are abashed and con- 
founded by things which, in ordinary 
human judgment, are weak and never 
to be taken into account. 


The Strength of Weakness. 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them.” An 
old-time prophet said this. He gives 
to the puny little one the mastery over 
a ferocity that could rend it in pieces, 
and shows us the most ungovernable 
forces tamed and directed by the hand 
of weakness. 

This thought stands out very plainly 
here in the narrative. When that lit- 
tle maid was carried off into captivity, 
there was no stir in the nation, no idea 
that she, poor helpless child, was ap- 
pointed to work out the glory of Israel. 
Any one else could have told the story, 
but she was not debarred from doing it 
because she was a little, unknown child. 

No doubt the young maid often won- 
dered why she was carried off, a slave, 
into that lonely land, and if you have 
ever been puzzled at being led by a way 
you knew not, might it not have been 
for the reason that you were commis- 
sioned to carry a blessing to some 
Naaman, who needed just the message 
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you had to bring, either by word or 
example ? 

You are not to think so much of the 
captivity of Daniel. in Babylon, his 
hard lot and sore misfortune, as of the 
mission on which he was sent, the testi- 
mony he had to render and the bless- 
ing intrusted, to him to carry to the 
foes of his beloved country. 


PretPulnesd Rebuked. 


We heard a man say once, “* When 
I. see that friend of mine so patient 
under things that try him, it rebukes 
my fretfulness and lack of faith.” Did 
that friend know this? Ifhe did would 
he not have rejoiced at his own trial, 
since it was appointed to strengthen 
and uphold a weak brother? 

O little maid, we wonder if, in that 
far country, you did not sometimes say, 
“It is pretty hard to be a captive, but 
I will not mind that, for my master is 
sure to be cured of his leprosy.” Fair 
is thy memory, happy girl, and fair it 
will be through time to come. 

The confidence that this little girl 
inspired is worthy of notice. It was 
never imagined that she was telling a 
childish tale that might have no truth 
init. She was not making up a story 
for effect. She spoke intelligently and 
with evident sincerity. It is doubtful 
if any person of riper years and 
unquestioned reputation for veracity 
would have been more readily believed. 
Her word was considered sufficient, 
and Naaman did not doubt that there 
was such a prophet as Elisha, or that 
he could perform the marvelous deeds 
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described by this little servant in his 
household. | 

Plainly, the manner by which this 
confidence in her word was created was 
not something put on. We hear some- 
times of instances in which even chil- 
dren have shown remarkable talent for 
romancing and telling stories sugges- 
tive of those in the Arabian Nights. 

And afterthe falsehood has been dis- 
covered, people have been amazed at 
the assumption of a character that the 
child did not possess. The story was 
perfectly straight, there was no appear- 
ance whatever of telling a falsehood, 
and there was everything in the way 
of apparent sincerity to make the im- 
position a complete success. 


Starts on the Journey. 


But Naamanand his household knew 
the real sincerity and truthfuiness of 
their little maid, and the captain of . 
Benhadad’s host was seized with a 
desire to pay a visit to the prophet 
Elisha, undoubtedly with a strong hope 
that he could be cured of his leprosy. 
We do not need to follow him and note 
all the incidents of his journey into the 
land of Israel. The narrative is full of 
interest and the outcome is all that © 
could be desired. 

Naaman’s appearance throughout is 
most characteristic and consistent. He 
is every inch a soldier, ready at once to 
resent what he considers a slight cast 
either on himself or the glories of his 
country, and blazing out in a moment 
into a sudden “rage,” but calmed as 
speedily by a few good-humored and 
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sensible words from his attendants, | 


and, after the cure has been effected, 
evincing a thankful and simple heart, 
whose gratitude knows no bounds and 
will listen to no refusal.’ 


Flesh as Soft as a Child’s. 


And so, as a result of the informa- 
tion furnished by this captive child, 


and after he has followed the directions | 


of Elisha to go and bathe himself in 
the river Jordan, he is healed of what 
was supposed to be an incurable disease 
and the flesh of the brawny Syrian is 
white and soft as it was in his boy- 


hood. 

Before Elisha’s gate 

The Syrian leper stood 

But could not brook to wait, 

He deemed himself too good : 

He thought the prophet would attend, 
And not to him a message send. 

Have I this journey come, 

And will he not be seen ? 

I were as well at home, 

Would washing make me clean ; 
Why must I washin Jordan’s flood? , 
Damascus rivers are as good. 

Thus by his foolish pride 

He almost missed a cure; 

Howe’er at length he tried, 

And found the method sure: 

Soon as the pride was brought to yield, 
The leprosy was quickly healed. 


This story is valuable as showing us 
what a child can do, and too much im- 
portance and weight cannot be attached 
to it. It is quite possible to overlook 
the power that is vested in childhood. 
We think the little ones are given to 
gratify our heart’s affection, to amuse 
us by their merry pranks and boister- 
ous glee, to open before our eyes as 
buds whose blossom and fruit. will 
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come by-and-by, and we: seldom think 

of considering them as capable of any- 
thing in the way of useful service. 
Longfellow wrote some exquisite 
_ things concerning children, and in one 
_of his most beautiful poems he pictures 
the toil, the care and the weariness that 
_must come in later life: 


| O little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hope and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
I am weary, thinking of your road! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
| Mine, that so long has glowed and burned | 
With passions into ashes turned, 
) Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light : 
Direct from Heaven, their source divine; _ 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears, 
How lurid looks this soul of mine! 


They can Make History. 





While all this is as true as it is beau- 
tiful and touching, there is another 
_view of childhood that gives it a dignity 
_and importance which we seldom ima- 

gine. Children are our educators. In 
their littleness they are great. They 
can make a new history for Naaman 
_and by the power of a simple word can 
change the course of. events. 

What man, however rough and for- 
‘bidding in his make-up, however 
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thoughtless, however hardened even in 
crime, is yet so incapable of exhibiting 
the finer feelings of human nature as 
to be unmoved by the tears or the prat- 
tle of a child? An illustration of this 
was given some years ago that is well 
worth reproducing here. On the Fourth 
of July, 1850,at Downieville, California, 
there was a great celebration. Poets, 
readers and orators vied with each other 
in speaking of the glories of “ Inde- 
pendence.” There was present a great 
audience of miners; but few women, 
however, for there were scarcely two 
dozen in the whole region of country. 
While the band was playing a national 
hymn, a little baby in the audience 
began to cry and attract attention. 


Earth’s Sweetest Music. 


There arose in the audience a brawny 
miner, and shaking his fist at the mu- 
sic, cried: “‘ Hush that infernal band, 
and give the baby a chance!” The 
band hushed, and those stalwart exiles 
wept as they listened to the sweetest 
music on earth to exiles from home 
and women—a crying babe. 

The wise men of ancient times show 
by their constant references to children 
that they were not insensible to the in- 
fluence that may be possessed by the 
youngest individual. Themistocles 
said of his little son, who seemed to 
govern his mother: ‘This child is 
greater than any man in Greece; for 
the Athenians command the Greeks, I 
command the Athenians, his mother 
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commands me, and he commands his 
mother.” ‘This is something observed 
by all who take the trouble to look: 
the children rule with a high hand. 
Here is a fine exhibition of uncon- 
scious influence. When Moses in his 
little bulrush lifeboat looked up and 
wept, he could have had no thought 
whatever of what would be the effect, 
but there stood a daughter of Pharaoh 
and her heart was moved with compas- 
sion. Although that babe was one of 
the Hebrew children, doomed to death 
by her cruel father, yet she could not 
resist such an appeal; spared the life 
of the helpless babe, brought him up at 
the Egyptian court, and later he stood 
on stormy Sinai, wrapped in clouds and 
mystery, the great lawgiver of the He- 
brew people. Really, is there any child 
that is not a little ruler in the earth? 
And such influence, so far from being 
weak, puts its hands on the reins and 
holds the position of charioteer. Pa- 
rents often make a pretense of govern- 
ing their children when in reality they 
are governed by them. Fathers and 
mothers work late and early, eat the 
bread of carefulness, drag out long 
watchful nights, deny themselves to the 
last degree, think and plan and spare 
no pains to bring things to pass, all for 
the little ones that cluster around the 
fireside, whose life, health and education 
are the all-important things to be con- 
sidered. Lying in its cradle, the babe 
is clothed with such a mastery, yet 


' does not know it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ATHALIAH—THE CONSPIRATOR. 


OU might infer from reading the 
account given us of this woman, 
that in deeds of blood and des- 

peration, she was trying to the utmost to 
follow the example of Jezebel. Possibly 
this was true, and she was even anxious 
to outdo that wicked woman whose name 
is one of the most infamous written in 
the Old Testament. In fact, Athaliah 
was the daughter of Jezebel and King 
Ahab. This alone may be considered 
sufficient to account for her career of 
crime. 

Happy is the woman who can rule 
by love and kindness, by all the gen- 
tler traits of character, rather than by 
plots and schemes and intrigues that 
call for the sword to put them into exe- 
cution. The power to be coveted is 
that of the heart. The traits to be ad- 
mired are not those which turn a woman 
into a conspirator and stain her fair 
hands with human blood. 

Yet it is certainly true, that in the 
darkest epochs of which history gives 
us any account, women have appeared 
upon the scene, and they help to make 
up the picture from which the eyes of 
the world turn away, and which they 
dread to behold. 

This is especially true in the history 
of France. During the bloody Revo- 
lution near the close of the last cen- 





tury—that fearful Revolution, whose 
ghastly horrors even the pen of a Car- 
lyle has failed fully to depict—women 
are seen flitting here and there through 
the dark shadows, and their voices are 
heard above the turbulence and the 
storm. One of these was Madame 
Roland, who, as she ascended the scaf- 
fold to be beheaded, uttered these mem- 
orable words: ‘‘O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 


A Martyred Queen. 


Not without a shudder can we read 
the unhappy story of Marie Antoinette. 
She was the queen of Louis XVI. 
High-spirited and energetic, she strove 
during the revolutionary troubles to 
inspire the king with her own courage; 
but her counsels often led into greater 
difficulties. It was her misfortune and 
the misfortune of France that she re- 
sisted all those reforms which might 
have prevented or moderated the vio- 
lence of the Revolution. 

Possessing extraordinary personal 
charms and great vivacity of disposi- 
tion, the freedom of her manners was 
often misconstrued by her enemies; 
but their accusations are generally be- 
lieved to have been groundless. During 
the terrible scenes which followed the 
captivity of the royal family, she dis- 
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played the greatest firmness and dig- 
nity, showing on all such occasions 
more concern for her husband and 
children than for herself. 


Overturning Thrones. 


After the fall of the Girondists, 
Marie Antoinette was condemned to 
death, and her execution speedily fol- 
lowed. But why, in such a stormy 
period of French history, should any 
woman become so prominent and incur 
the wrath of enemies to such an ex- 
tent as to place her own life in jeopardy? 
Say what we will about “the weaker 
sex,”’.as it is called, that sex has: al- 
ways had much to do with public 
affairs and has been conspicuous in 
those great crises that have cast down 
thrones. 

Athaliah was a woman who could 
not be ignored. She was the wife of 
Jehoram, king of Judah, and thus 
there was an alliance between the royal 
family of the southern kingdom and 
the royal family of the northern king- 
dom, that of Israel. In religion, or 
rather religious superstition, she held 
the same faith as her mother, Jezebel. 
As Jezebel introduced the worship of 
-Baal at the court of Ahab, so Athaliah 
instituted the same worship in Judah. 

A most singular thing it was for 
a people whose God was Jehovah, to 
have idolatry thrust upon them by two 
royal houses. It may well be supposed, 
that such an imposition could not last 
long and that some fiery Elijah would be 
sent, whose breath would be a consum- 
ing blast against heathenish idolatry. 
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The bloodthirsty nature of Athaliah, 
which she seems to have inherited from 
Jezebel, showed itself by an act appal- 
ling to contemplate. After the great 
revolution, by which Jehu seated him- 
self on the throne of Samaria, she 
killed all the members of the royal. 
family of Judah who had escaped his 
sword, although these were her own 
grandchildren. ‘This was one of the 
darkest crimes that stains the pages of 
the Old Testament. It marks the per- 
petrator as a fiend of the deepest dye. | 
She must have been a woman on fire . 
with the thirst for blood. 


Tries to Retain her Power. 


Notwithstanding this, she was the 
only queen that ever sat on the throne 
of Judah, for she exercised the regal 
functions during the absence at Jezreel 
of her son, King Ahaziah, and resolved 
to retain her power, especially after 
seeing the danger to which she was ex- 
posed by the overthrow of the house of 
Omri and of Baal-worship in Samaria. 

It was not unusual in those days for 
women-in the East to attain a promi- 
nent position, their present degradation 
being due to Mohammedism. Miriam, 
Deborah, Abigail, are instances from 
the Bible, and Dido, the Phoenician 
princess, celebrated as the founder and 
queen of Carthage, is an instance in 
secular history. . And here it may be 
remarked, that if anything were needed | 
to show the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity, itis the respect it inspires for 
women and the high position to which 


at elevates them. Educated and re 
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fined, they become true helpmeets for 
those who belong to what is called the 
stronger sex, and are made co-equals. 

Not infrequently it happens that 
reckless ambition falls like King Saul 
on its own sword. When Athaliah or- 
dered the slaughter of the royal house, 
one infant named Joash, the youngest 
son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his 
aunt Jehosheba. The child was 
brought up with tender care, and con- 
cealed in the temple for six years, dur- 
ing which period Athaliah reigned as 
queen over Judah. 


A Boy King. 

The aunt who had watched over him 
so carefully had married Jehoiada, the 
high-priest, and they were only await- 
ing the time when the conspirator 
Athaliah could be hurled from the pin- 
nacle of her power and the infant 
Joash could be enthroned in her place. 

That time soon arrived. Jehoiada 
determined to produce the lawful king 
to the people, trusting to their zeal for 
the worship of God and loyalty to the 
house of David, to maintain him as 
their king. After communicating his 
design to five “captains of hundreds,” 
and securing the co-operation of the 
Levites and chief men in the country- 
towns in case of necessity, he brought 
the young Joash into the temple to re- 
ceive the allegiance of the soldiers of 
the guard. 

it was customary on the Sabbath for 
a third part of them to do duty at the 
palace, while two-thirds restrained the 
crowd of visitors and worshippers who 
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thronged the temple on that day, thus 
maintaining the order necessary for | 
conducting the religious ceremonies in 
a reverential manner. 

On the day fixed for the outbreak 
there was to be no change in the ar- 
rangement at the palace, lest Athaliah, 
who did not worship in the temple; 
should form any suspicions from miss- 
ing her usual guard, but the latter two- 
thirds were to protect the king’s person 
by forming a long and solid line across 
the temple, and killing any one who 
should approach within certain limits. 
They were also furnished with Dayid’s 
spears and shields, that the work of 
restoring his descendant might be as- 
sociated with his own sacred weapons. 


She Rushed to Her Death. 


When the guard had taken up their 
position, the young prince was anointed, 
crowned, and presented with the Testi-. 
mony or Law, and Athaliah was first 
roused to a sense of her danger by the 
shouts and music which accompanied 
the inauguration of her grandson. She 
hurried into the temple, but found 
Joash already standing by a pillar, or 
rather on it, upon the tribunalorthrone, 
apparently raised on a massive column 
or cluster of columns, which the king 
occupied when he attended the service 
on solemn occasions. : 

She arrived, however, too late, and 
was immediately put to death outside 
the temple by command of the high- 
priest. Only one other lost his life 
and this was Mattan, the priest of Baal. 
The revolution was a remarkable one 
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and was now complete. 
change had come in the nation, yet it 
was almost bloodless—something very 
unusual to happen in those early days. 
The lawful line of kings was restored 
and the pretender was overthrown. 


Her Reckless Ambition. 


Athaliah was impelled to the com- 
mission of the crimes that led to her 
own unhappy downfall by an ambition 
as reckless as it was unreasonable—a 
passion vividly depicted in these strik- 
ing lines by the poet Willis: 

How, like a mounting devil in the heart, 

Rules the unreined ambition! Let it once 

But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 

Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 

And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 

The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 

The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 

Left in the bosom for the spirit’s lip, 

We look upon our splendor and forget 

The thirst for which we perish ! 

' A well-known passage from Shake- 
speare describes the evils of this all- 
controlling passion, exemplified so 
forcibly in the bloody career of the 
queen of Judah: 

I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels: how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t? 

Love thyself last, cherish those hearts that hate 
thee, 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still, in thy right hand. carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, fear not, 

Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. 

In modern times the history of Athal- 
iah has been illustrated by the music 
of Handel and of Mendelssohn, and in 
the vivid word-painting of the French 
dramatic poet Racine, who wove her 
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A tremendous | 
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shocking story into his most success- 
ful drama. 

Athaliah appeared to think that the 
only way to rule was by force and 
violence, nor did she scruple to commit 
the most infamous crimes to maintain 
her position and make her crown se- 
cure. She could have ruled in another 
way and on a much better principle. 
If she had secured the good will and 
affection of her subjects she would have 
been able to accomplish all she wished 
and at the same time would not have 
lost the respect of the nation. If the 
woman’s heart had been right every- 
thing else would have been right, but | 
her heart was wrong and every thing 
else was wrong. 


The All-Controlling Power. 


Love is the strongest power in the 
universe. It is mightier than the’ 
sword. Its victories are more than the 
victories gained by battles. It is grand- 
er than armies whose tramp shakes 
the earth. It is mild as the summer 
wind, soft as the sunshine and beauti- 
ful as the face of an angel; and it is 
stronger than iron and more imposing 
than warriors. It is most unfortunate 
if you have gained the impression that 
you can rule by force and bluster 
easier than by gentleness and sweet 
persuasion. 

It is a matter of regret that Athaliah 
was a stranger to that noble dignity, 
wisdom and true affection, by which a 
woman may be a queen in reality while 
she is one in name. Lest she should 
be robbed of her throne, she struck a 
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death blow at the members of the royal 
family. 

Had she been a different woman, she 
might have been beloved, honored and 
obeyed. She drew the sword, and by 
the sword she perished. That she was 
a strong character, imperious and domi- 
neering, is plain enough from the his- 
tory. Being the daughter of Jezebel, 
we do not naturally look for anything 
very amiable in her disposition. She 


was “fit for treason, stratagems and 


spoils.” 

There was no plot that she would 
not form and no crime that she would 
not commit to accomplish her deep- 
laid designs. Ruled by ambition, and 
unscrupulous in the means used for 
carrying out her purposes, she presents 
a picture which it is anything but 
pleasant to contemplate. 


Sunshine After Storm. 


All this is vividly illustrated in the 
music of Handel and Mendelssohn, to 
which allusion has already been made. 
Dark and dismal strains, weird and 
thrilling, run through the music and 
the fearful notes cause a shudder as we 
listen. 

We are often taught that those 
periods in the history of a nation 
which are rife with trouble result in 
untold good to the people at large. 
The storm that sweeps through the 
skies clears the air and prepares the 
earth to drink in the sunshine when it 
comes. The sounds of conflict are 
only the introductory notes to the song 
of peace. There must be a hewing 
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and.cutting, a clearing away and a rip- 
ping-up of the soil, before there can be 
a harvest. Then the golden: glory 
waves over the fields and the wilder- 
ness buds and blossoms as the rose. 


Dawn of a New Era. 


It was so in the kingdom of Judah. 
The crash came, the downfall of Atha- 
liah shook the nation, the revolution 
was sudden and successful, and a 
brighter era dawned. The same thing 
is noticeable in all the great struggles 
that have been waged to secure a wider 
liberty and freer thought. After the 
turmoil has subsided, we see the mean- 
ing. The right puts its proud foot 
upon the neck of the wrong and looks 
calmly over the field of strife. | 

Athaliah was a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the almost omnipotent power of 
education. Instructed in Baal-worship 
in early life, she had as little real 
knowledge of the God of Israel as if 
she had never heard his name. What- 
ever her pretensions were, she was 
practically a heathen and idolator. | 

The secret of her desperate career 
was wrong instruction, for which her 
mother Jezebel was responsible. What 
a vast difference it would have made in 
her disposition and whole life if she 
had been educated in a different faith 
and in the moral virtues that adorn 
womanhood. 

Says the celebrated philosopher, John 
Locke: “TI think we may assert that 
in a hundred men there are more than 
ninety who are what they are, good or 


‘bad, useful or pernicious to society, 
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from the instruction they have received. | 


It is on education that depend the great 
differences observable among them. 
The least and most imperceptible im- 
pressions received in our infancy have 
consequences very important and of 
long duration. 

‘Tt is with these first impressions as 
with a river, whose waters we can easily 
turn by different canals, in quite oppo- 
site courses: so that from the insensi- 
ble direction the stream receives at its 
source it takes different directions, and 
at last arrives at places far different 
from each other; and with the same 
facility we may, I think, turn the minds 
of children to what direction we please.” 


Effects of Education. 


Of similar import are Bowring’s 


lines : 

Culture’s hand 
Has scatteved verdure o’er the land ; 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wild usurped the scene: 
And such is man—a soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds; 
Flowers lovely as the morning light, 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as his heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed or floweret fair. 


The education of the young is al- 
most entirely in the hands of mothers. 
To you is committed a sacred, holy 
trust. If that boy or girl goes wrong 
it will raise the question as to whether 
you have been going right, whether 
you have been fashioning or neglecting 
that young heart and character. We 
want good home government. But 
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what is good government in the family? 
It is not to watch children with a 
suspicious eye, to frown at the merry 
outbursts of innocent hilarity, to sup- 
press their joyous laughter, and to 
mould them into melancholy little mo- 
dels of octogenarian gravity. | 
And when they have been in fault, 
it is not simply to punish them on ac- 
count of the personal injury that you 
have chanced to suffer in consequence 
of their fault, while disobedience, un-. 
attended by inconvenience to yourself, 
passes without rebuke. 


“Worst Child in the World.” 


Nor is it to overwhelm the little cul- 
prit with angry words; to stun him 
with a deafening noise; to call him by 
hard names, which do not express his 
misdeeds; to load him with epithets 
which would be extravagant if applied 
to a fault of tenfold enormity; or to 
declare, with passionate vehemence, 
that he is the worst child in the world 
and destined for the gallows. 

But it is to watch anxiously for the 
first risings of sin, and to repress them; 
to counteract the earliest workings of 
selfishness; to repress the first begin- 
nings of rebellion against rightful au- 
thority ; to teach an implicit and un- 
questioning aud cheerful obedience to 
the will of the parent, as the best pre- 
paration for a future allegiance to the 
requirements of the civil magistrate, 
and the laws of the great Ruler and 
Father in heaven. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ESTHER—THE QUEEN. 


A ‘T the period when the Book of 

Esther, the Jewess, commences, 

King Ahasuerus is described as 

keeping high festival in his splendid 

palace of “Shusan,” or “ Susa,’ which 

we find was the summer residence of 
the Persian monarchs. 

To the assembled nobles on this oc- 
casion, Ahasuerus showed “the riches 
of his glorious kingdom, and the honor 
of his excellent majesty—many days, 
even an hundred and fourscore days.” 
Dazzled, indeed, must have been the 
eyes of the spectators by the gorgeous 
scenes of barbaric splendor with which 
they were surrounded. 


On all sides drooped rich hangings 


of “fine linen,” and Tyrian purple, 
and on all around glittered gems of 
“rarest ray serene;’’ there shone the 
lustrous diamond from the mines of 
Golconda; the burning ray of the ruby 
and the carbuncle, with the more chas- 
tened lirht of the emerald. 

The orient pearl was there; and 
there, also, the deep blue of the tur- 
quoise, a gem peculiar to Persia; while 
the sandalled and jewelled feet of the 
assembled princes, trod on the shining 
pavement of the richest marbles, re- 
flecting the adornments of the hall 
in its finely polished surface, as the 


smooth waters of the lake reflect the 
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forms of the trees that hang over its 
banks. 

Gold and silver shone in all direc- 
tions, while the drinking vessels of the 
court were of the same precious mate- 
rial, and “the royal wine flowed in 
great abundance.” So, as the poet has 
depicted, 

Right to the carven cedar doors, 
Flung inward over spangled floors, 
Broad based flights of marble stairs, 
Ran up with golden balustrade, 
After the fashion of the time 


And humor of the golden prime, 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Garden of Loveliness. 


Down these marble steps descending, 
the stranger might have passed into a 
scene of still greater beauty, where, in 
the terraced gardens of the Persian 
monarch, bloomed beds of roses and’ 
brightest flowers of every hue, among 
which “the Persian lily shines and 
towers,” flourishing under the shade 
of the palm, the cypress, the fragrant 
orange, the fig, and the Persian Plane 
or Chenar tree. : 

Beautiful birds on “starry wings” 
flitted like living jewels from bower to 
bower; and fountains with their spark- 
ling jets falling into marble basins, 
where floated the beautiful red lotus— 
produced upon the ear a lulling and 
refreshing sound. Ever and anon 
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through this wilderness of sweets 
might have been seen passing and re- 
passing 


Light Peri forms such as there are 
On the gold meads of Candahar. 


Feast for the Women. 


And thus did King Ahasuerus hold 
high festival with all the nobles of 
Persia and Media, and the princes of 
the provinces ; while Vashti, the queen, 
made a feast for the women in the royal 
house which adjoined the palace, and 
which in modern times is termed the 
harem. Long and loudly did they 
feast, till at last, as the Bible expresses 
it, the king’s heart being merry with 
wine, he commanded the queen to be 
brought in her royal robes, with the 
crown upon her head, into the hall, 
where the king sat in state, surrounded 
by his nobles, that thus all the people 
and the princes might behold and praise 
her beauty, “for she was fair to look 
on.” 

Alas! for the lovely queen, in an 
unfortunate hour, she boldly deter- 


mined to disobey the order of her des- 


potic master, an order which must have 
appeared as strange as it was unex- 
pected, for it was considered, in those 
days, a disgrace among the women of 
Persia, to present themselves unveiled 
before men. 

Vashti could not easily reconcile her- 
self to the idea that the king would 
really wish her thus to debase herself 
and her royal dignity. Perhaps, too, 
she thought that Ahasuerus, when he 
had returned to his right senses, would 
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be the first to visit her with his indig- 
nation~ for such an unprecedented 
breach of etiquette, or, according to the 
Persian notions of propriety. 

Be it as it may, the queen sent in 
her refusal, whereupon the king’s 
wrath was highly excited: his anger 
burned within him; and upon his in- 
quiring of the wise men of his court 
and the assembled princes of Persia 
what should be done to so disobedient 
a wife, they unanimously agreed that 
Vashti should be no more Queen—that 
she should at once be deprived of her 
royal dignity, and banished for ever 
from the presence of the king. 


A Mind of Their Own. 


The reason given for so severe a sen- 
tence was, that such contumacious be- 


havior on the part of the queen, when 
blazed abroad in the ears of the women é 
of Persia, might induce others to de:.. 
spise the authority of their husbands, — 


by venturing to entertain an opinion 


of their own, which would not agree at 


all with the Persian idea of a wife’s 
duty to her husband. 

Thus without further consideration 
the luckless Vashti was disgraced, and 
forced to bid “a long farewell to all 
her greatness.” Sad, indeed, must 
have been her reflections, while, with 
wounded pride and broken heart, she 
was ready to exclaim, “ Vain pomp and 
glory of this world, I hate ye.” She, 
yet a poor ignorant heathen, had not 
been taught to look for comfort beyond 
the brilliant hour when for a short 
space she sunned herself in the smiles 
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of him whose single frown hurled her 


at once from her high estate into utter | 


neglect and oblivion. 

Truly Vashti must have experienced 
that beauty is vain, and the favor of 
the world deceitful; and, while the sun 
of her glory goes down in sadness, and 
her name vanishes from the illumin- 
ated chronicles of the court of Persia, 
her friends, and all those busy flatter- 
ers, who had formerly sought her favor, 
crowd round her lovely successor, each 
endeavoring to outdo the other in offer- 
ing incense and praise to the beauty of 
her whom “the king delighted to 
honor ”—even Esther, the Jewess, upon 
whom he set the royal crown, and 
with great officiousness proclaimed her 
Queen in the room of Vashti. 


- Doomed to Disappointment. 


- Such was the world in the days of 
King Ahasuerus, such it is now, and 
‘such it will remain while time pursues 
his ceaseless course, and the power of 
evil prevails—for what says “the 
preacher?” “Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity.” Woe, woe, to the heart 
that leans on the bending reed of this 
world’s favor ; too surely will that heart 
be pierced to the very core. 
Too surely every setting day, 
Some lost delight we mourn ; 
The flowers all die along our way, 
Till we too die forlorn. 

At the time of the disappearance of 
Vashti properly commences the story 
of Esther, or Hadassa, daughter of 
Abihail, of the tribe of Benjamin, who, 
after the death of her parents, was 
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adopted by her uncle Mordecai, on ac- 
count of her surpassing beauty. 

Mordecai the Jew, through whose 
agency Esther was first introduced to 
Ahasuerus, was likewise of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a descendant of those 
Jews who were brought captives to 
Babylon with Jehoiachim, King of 
Judah, and were made to sing in mourn- 
ful numbers the songs of their lost 
Zion; he held the office of porter at the 
King’s gate, in the palace of Shusan, 
at the time that the narrative of Esther 
commences. 


A Sumptuous Wedding. 


The nuptials of King Ahasuerus 
with the fair Jewess were celebrated 
with the greatest magnificence; a splen- 
did entertainment was made, which, in 
honor of the new Queen, was called 
Esther’s feast (for that was the Persian 
name lately given to her), and the King, 
upon this joyful occasion, not only 
presented valuable gifts to the Queen, 
but also bestowed largesses on the as- 
sembled guests, and granted pardon to 
many of his offending subjects, and a 
relaxation of tribute for some*time to 
all the provinces of his dominions. 

When Esther thus obtained the favor 
of Ahasuerus, her crafty uncle strictly 
charged her not to make known her re- 
lationship to him, or that she belonged 
to the Jewish nation, fearing the King 
might then despise her in consequence 
of her connection with a captive race. 

Esther promised she would do this, 
and kept the promise almost too faith- 
fully. Concealments, or any deviations 
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from the simple truth, are at all times 
‘dangerous, as well as sinful; cud 
Esther, in following her uncle’s ac vice 
in this matter, had well-nigh caused 
her own destruction with that of her 
unfortunate people. 


The Beauty of Truth. 


We would here caution our young 
readers on the danger of falsehood in 
all seasons, and in all conditions of life. 
We would have them remember, that 
to prevaricate is to deceive, and leads to 
consequences as fatal as a more direct 
withholding of the truth ; and earnestly 
we implore those who wish to prosper 
even in this life, to keep the breastplate 
of truth within the soul bright and 
undimmed by the slightest breath of 
falsehood. 

Charity may cover a multitude of 
sins, faith may remove mountains, and 
hope spring eternal in the human 
heart, yet, among all other virtues their 
bright sister truth will ever stand fore- 
most amidst their shining ranks, and 
will ever be found in the garb of an 
angel of light attending the steps of 
those who most earnestly desire to tread 
in the paths of pleasantness and peace. 

For some time after the union of 
Esther with the Persian monarch every- 
thing appeared to prosper; and Morde- 
cai had the good fortune to discover a 
conspiracy, formed against the royal 
life by Bigthan and Teresh, two of the 
King’s chamberlains. These men are 
supposed by some historians to have 
been creatures of the deposed Queen 
Vashti, and who thus endeavored to 
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take vengeance on Ahasuerus for the 


favors he lavished on her beautiful. 


rival. 
Mordecaicommunicated his discovery 
to the Queen, who in her turn immedi- 
ately made it known to her royal hus- 
band in Mordecai’s name. An investi- 
gation was instituted, the conspirators 
seized, convicted, and executed; yet, 
though the whole affair was recorded in 
the Persian annals, no mention what-- 
ever was made of any reward given to 
Mordecai for so important a service; 
his name and his merits appear alike 
to have been forgotten, a sad blow to 
so proud and. ambitious a spirit, evi- 
dently anxious to climb the ladder of 
court favor, which was to lead him to 
the King’s more immediate presence. 


Would not Degrade Himself. 


In the meanwhile, Haman, an Ama- . 
lekite, a descendant of Agag, King of 
Amalek, in the reign of Saul, had 
wormed himself into the chief favor of 
the King, and there was no species of 
respect and reverence which Ahasuerus 
did not command his subjects, from the 
highest to the lowest, to pay to this court 
minion. ‘This order his obsequious and 
frightened subjects were only too ready 
to obey, with the single exception of 
Mordecai, who was probably strength- 
ened in the resolution he had formed 
not to bow the knee to Haman, from a 
religious motive, which would not allow 
him thus to worship a child of man. 

However, we fear that wounded pride 
and disappointment as much as religion 
were the causes that actuated Mordecai 
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on this occasion, and stiffened his knees, 
so that he could not be persuaded to 
bend them in honor of one who had 
reaped all the rewards he imagined 
were his own by right of the essential 
service he had done his master. 


Wholesale Massacre Ordered. 


And thus, while “all the King’s ser- 
vants that were in the King’s gate,” 
bowed and reverenced Haman, “ Mor- 
decai bowed not, nor did him rever- 
ence.” His obstinacy on this point at 
length attracted general notice, and 
elicited a remonstrance from some of 
the King’s servants, who inquired of 
Mordecai “‘ Why he thus transgressed 
the King’s command?” and, doubtless, 
many of his friends reminded him that, 
if he persisted in such a line of con- 
duct, he would inevitably draw down 
upon himself, and perhaps upon his 
unfortunate people, the anger of the 
King. 

Mordecai continued to turn a deat 
ear to all that was said, and at last 
some enemies informed. Haman of the 
fact, which it appeared he till then was 
ignorant of—Mordecai’s connection 
with the despised race, and, what was 
still more to the purpose, that this, 
proud self-sufficient Jew had refused to 
obey the King’s command, and daily 
declined doing honor in the prescribed 
form to the pampered favorite. 

Haman, in the utmost wrath at this 
announcement, hastened to lay his 
complaint before the monarch; and, 
not content with venting his spleen 
upon the one offending Jew, he artfully 
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inflamed the King’s mind against the 
whole Jewish nation. 

So well and successfully did he sea 
in this unrighteous cause, that he went 
out of the royal presence with the 
King’s signet ring, and permission to 
form the barbarous edict that con- 
signed to death every Jew, man, woman 
and child, not only within the walls of 
Shushan, but throughout the whole of 


the widely-extended Persian dominions; 


and this indiscriminate massacre was 
to take place “on the thirteenth day of 
the twelfth month of Adar.” 


Terror Throughout the Land. 


There went forth throughout the 
place a voice of wailing and of weep- 
ing’; and, as the Bible expresses it, 
““ While the King and Haman sat down 
to drink, and posts were sent out into 
all the provinces of Persia, the city of 
Shushan was perplexed;” and well 
might the city be perplexed ; so fright- 
ful and bloodthirsty an order must 
have struck cold terror in every bosom, 
and shocked the hardest heart; and 
while night threw a shadowy veil over 
that scene of misery; while 


The stars had set. 
Their burning watch, and all things held their 
course ; 


a dull moaning sound was heard ; 


through the hushed city: 
The fearful mingling, 
The terrible mimicry of human voices, 
In every sound that to the heart doth speak 
Of woe and death. 
That subdued sound at length burst 
forth into a loud and bitter cry, which, 


borne on the wings of the solemn night, 
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penetrated through the marble halls of 
the palace, and fell upon the startled 
ears of the Queen, as she sat sur- 
rounded by her terrified maidens. She 
immediately despatched one of her at- 
tendants to inquire into the cause of 
so unwonted a disturbance, who soon 
returned bearing the sad intelligence, 
and added that Mordecai was seen 
dressed in sackcloth, and with ashes on 
his head, passing up and down the 
streets, bemoaning his wretched fate, 
and that of his distressed countrymen. 


Esther Rises to the Occasion. 


In sad alarm the Queen sent forth 
another messenger to inquire further 
particulars from her uncle; he was 
then found at the palace gate, and he 
sent her back a copy of the King’s 
decree, by which Esther at once per- 
ceived the mischief that would inevit- 
ably fall on her people, unless by 
timely intercession with the monarch 
himself, she might be able to ward off 
the blow. 

Upon a first hasty consideration of 
the matter, the unhappy Queen was 
inclined to think any personal applica- 
tion to the King worse than hopeless, 
as a law had been passed that no per- 
son whatever upon pain of death was 
to enter the King’s presence without 
an especial order. 

This fact, which Esther instantly 
communicated to Mordecai, seemed but 
to increase his dismay, and he sent 
‘back a message to the Queen to say 
that the decree extended to the whole 


of the Jewish nation, without any ex-. 
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ception ; and, that if it came to execu- 
tion, she must expect to escape no more 
than the rest; that God very probably 
had raised her to her present greatness 
on purpose that she might save and 
protect his people; but that if she ne- 
glected to do this, and their deliverance 
should come some other way, then 
should she and her father’s house, by 
the righteous and just judgment of 
God, most certainly perish. 

This announcement and the fear of | 
death, added to her affectionate love for 
her people, so nerved the Queen’s 
heart, that instead of giving way to 
useless lamentations, she at once made 
up her mind to run the fearful risk of 
entering, unbidden, within the pres- 
ence chamber. 


A Most Hazardous Step. 


She first, however, gave an order to 
her uncle that all the Jewsin Shushan 
should hold a solemn fast; she herself 
declared she intended to do the same, 
and afterwards she would enter upon 
the hazardous undertaking, exclaim- 
ing, in the words of the Bible, “If I 
perish, I perish!” 

Noble sentiments, and worthy of the 
Queen who uttered them; for thus 
must she have reasoned with herself: 
what matters parting with all the 
riches and splendors of the world, if I 
am to purchase them at the cost of so 
many precious lives, the lives too of my 
own beloved people? Help, oh! God 
of heaven, strengthen the weak heart 
of a daughter of Judah, that in her 
hour of trial she may not shame the 
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noble race from which she has sprung : 
“Tf I perish, I perish!” 
Judge not of woman’s heart in hours 
That strew her path with summer flowers ; 
When joy’s full cup is mantling high, 
When flattery’s blandishments are nigh ; 
Judge her not then ! within her breast 
Are energies unseen that rest ! 
That wait their call—and grief alone 
May make the soul’s deep secrets known. 


Loud Lamentations. 


Well hast thou done, young Queen! 
Robe thyself in royal apparel, and go 
forth: on thine errand of mercy; the 
God of thy fathers will defend thee, as 
with a shield, even in the presence of 
thy dreaded master, and “thine enemies 
shall lick the dust before thee.” 

And now came the awful pause of the 
three days’ solemn fast among the Jews, 
when even from the inmost recesses of 
the royal chamber, might be heard the 
voice of lamentation and of woe; after 
which arose through the still midnight 
air in the thrilling tones of a woman’s 
voice a hymn to the God of Israel; and 
aray of hope might have been seen illu- 
minating the sad face of the Queen, as 
bending over her harp, she sang— 


But present still; though now unseen, 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh! when stoops on Judah’s path, 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light. 


And so, strengthening herself with 
thoughts and words like these, and by 
many a fervent prayer to the God of 
her fathers, must Esther through the 
live-long night have prepared for the 
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trial of the morrow; and when the day 
arose, and the sun . 
Whose chariot rolled 

On wheels of amber and of gold, 
right onwards through the burning 
East, shed a flood of rosy light over a 
waking world, up rose also the lovely 
Queen, and arrayed herself in her festal 
garments, with the royal crown upon 
her head, a fit setting to the noble coun- 
tenance, with “ argent-lidded eyes,” 


And lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony, 
In many a dark delicious curl, 
Flowing beneath her rose-hued zone. 


, 


Bewildering Splendors. 


But pale was she as monumental 
marble as she stood among her attend- 
aunts, themselves gorgeously attired, like 
a tall lily among the roses. Thus, as 
the “‘king’s daughter” is described in 
the Psalms, went forth Queen Esther, 
“all glorious within; her clothing is 
of wrought gold. She shall be brought 
unto the King in raiment of needle- 
work; the virgins that be her fellows 
shall bear her company, and shall be 
brought unto thee. With joy and glad- 
ness shall they be brought, and shall 
enter into the King’s palace.” 

When the cedar doors were flung 
open, and revealed for the first time to 
the dazzled and bewildered eyes of the 
Queen, the King seated on his throne 
in the full effulgence of his glory, his 
dress a perfect blaze of jewels, we can 
well believe his noble appearance struck 
such awe even in the bold heart of 
Esther, that her courage completely 
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forsook her. A deadly paleness over- 
spread her beautiful features, and she 
sank fainting into the arms of her atten- 
dants; while the King’s heart, softened 
by a sight at once as touching as it was 
fair, held out his golden sceptre, the 
blessed token of his royal pardon. Immediately the 
spirit of the Queen revived, and, gaining confidence 
though still trembling, she with 7 
A tearful grace as though she stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun, 
clasped her hands, and with veil thrown back, raised her 
beseeching countenance towards her royal husband. 
Looks did more than words, for the King immediately 
exclaimed, “What wilt thou, Queen Esther? and what 
is thy request? It shall be given thee to the half 
of the kingdom!” 


Esther’s Royal Banquet. 


Upon this indulgence being given, the Queen 
contented herself with simply inviting Ahasuerus 
and Haman to a banquet which she had prepared 
for them that evening, and the King agreeing to 
this, Esther returned with relieved and grateful 
heart into her own apartments, well satisfied 
with the success of her enterprise as far as it 
had yet proceeded. 

At the banquet the King inquired of Esther 
concerning the petition which he understood she 

was desirous of presenting, again assur- 
ing her it should be granted were it to 
extend to half his kingdom; and again 
the request was no more but that he 
and Haman would favor her the next 
day with their company at a like enter- 
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tainment, and that then she would 
disclose to the King the request she 
was about to make. 

Commentators say that Esther’s in- 
tention in desiring thus to entertain 
the King twice at her banquet before 
she made known her petition was that 
she might thereby the more endear her- 
self to him, and dispose him the better 
to grant her request, for which reason 
she considered it no bad policy to invite 
the first favorite to accompany him. 


Would Like to Hang Mordecai. 


But, in the whole affair, the singular 
providence of God is not a little con- 
spicuous, which so disposed her mind, 
that the high honor which the King 
bestowed on Mordecai the next day, 
might fall out in the meantime, and so 
make way for her petition, which would 
come in very seasonably at the banquet 
of wine; for then it would be most 
likely for the King to be in a pleasant 
humor, and it was most usual for Per- 
sians to enter upon business of state 
when they began to drink. 

We may suppose Haman was not a 
little elated by so very distinguished 
an honor paid to him by both the King 
and the Queen, and he went out of the 
royal presence with his heart more 
inflated than ever with pride and self- 
conceit; but it so chanced, that on his 
return home he saw Mordecai sitting 
at the palace gate, who, according to 
custom, refused to make the smallest 
obeisance to Haman as he passed. 

This so annoyed the latter, though 
he took no notice at the time, that his 
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indignation at this act of disrespect 
from a wretched Jew, whom he affected 
to despise, well nigh counterbalanced 
the joy he had experienced at the late 
honors showed him by Esther and the 
King. In short, Haman returned to 
his home in such a distressed condition 
of mind that his wife Zeresh and some 
of his friends advised him to have a 
gibbet fifty cubits high erected the very 
next morning, whereon, if he obtained 
leave from the King, he might have 
the extreme satisfaction of hanging up 
the insolent Mordecai, thus ridding 
himself of a constant annoyance. 


A Sudden Emergency. 


The project but too well suited 
Haman’s sanguinary disposition, and 
he forthwith gave orders for the erec- 
tion of a gibbet. However, the spoiled 
court favorite had to experience the 
truth of the saying, “ Man proposes, but 
God disposes,” and the following morn- 
ing, upon going to the King, he found 
matters had taken a new turn; and by 
no means a pleasant one to him. 

It appears that the King’s sleep that 
night had been much disturbed; and 


finding that he could not rest, he sent 


for a person who, according to the 
Persian custom, was kept in readiness 
for the purpose, to approach and read 
to him the annals of his reign. 

The teader-came accordingly, and 
went on till he arrived at the passage 
relating to the discovery made by 
Mordecai of the late conspiracy formed 
against the King’s life by the two 
chamberlains, whereupon the King 
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became greatly excited, and finding, 
upon inquiry, that no reward had been 
bestowed upon the man who had done 
him so essential a service, he called 
at once for his friend and counsellor 
Haman, and in much earnestness 
begged to know from him what he 
could possibly devise as a, mark of 
the greatest esteem that could be be- 
stowed upon a man whom in all the 
world the King most desired to honor. 


A Startling Discovery. 


Haman, in the height of his pride, 
nothing doubting but that he himself 
was this highly favored individual, 
gave it as his opinion, that the royal 
robe should be brought which the King 
was accustomed to wear on grand occa- 
sions, that the crown should be placed 
upon his head, and that he should be 
mounted on the King’s own horse, and 
thus led through the city by “one of 
the King’s most noble princes,” pro- 
claiming, “Thus shall it be done to 
the man whom the King delighteth to 
honor.” 

“Then the King said to Haman, 
Make haste, and take the apparel, and 
the horse, as thou hast said, and do even 
so to Mordecai the Jew, that sitteth at 
the King’s gate ; let nothing fail of all 
that thou hast spoken.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen from 
heaven, Haman could not have been 
more startled than by these unexpected 
words of the King; utterly confounded, 
he was unable even to reply, and has- 
tened from the royal presence, but ill 
concealing his disgust, and obliged at 
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once to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for executing the obnoxious com- 
mand. “Nothing,” says one of the 
commentators, “certainly could have 
cut a proud man more to the heart than 
to be employed in such an office; but the 
King’s command was positive, so that 
Haman was forced to do it, how much 
Soever it might go against the grain.” 

“Then took Haman the apparel and 
the horse, and arrayed Mordecai, and 
brought him on horseback through the 
streets of the city, and proclaimed be- 
fore him, Thus shall it be done unto 
the man whom the King delighteth to 
honor.” What a picture of eastern 
magnificence presents itself to the 
mind’s eye while dwelling in thought 
on this remarkable scene! 


Triumph of the Poor Jew. 


Mordecai seated on the King’s horse, 
arrayed in the royal robes, his fine 
countenance lighted up with the in- 
toxicating feelings of the moment—a 
moment of triumph over that detested 
enemy of his nation, he who was then 
walking humbly by the side of the once 
despised but now exalted Jew, con- 
strained to pay every outward mark of 
respect, while the expression of his 
face spoke too plainly of the envy, 
hatred, and malice that were warring 
within his breast. 

Thus they proceeded down the 
crowded street till they reached the 
gates of the city, where the merchants 
were in the habit of displaying all the 
riches of the East; there glittered the 
gold and silver from Ophir, and there 
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the brilliant gems of India; there 
hung in heavy folds the woolen stuffs 
of Tyrian purple and glowing scarlet ; 
there the fine linen from Egypt, there 
the ivory tusks from Ethiopia; and 
“who is this that bringeth dyed gar- 
ments from Bozrah?” 


A Picturesque Scene. 


In short, all the produce of the then 
known world must have been collected 
within the flourishing city of Susa, and 
exciting and animated must have been 
the sight of the people in their pic- 
turesque flowing robes, assembled be- 
neath a glorious oriental sky to pur- 
chase or to make their bargains. 

A moment, and all was silence among 
that busy crowd, as soon as the un- 
wonted sight presented itself of Mor- 
decai seated on the King’s horse, and 
led slowly though the yielding mass or 
wonder-stricken gazers, who hastily left 
their merchandise, their buying and 
their selling, to prostrate, in Persian 
fashion, with their faces to the ground 
before him whom thus the King de- 
lighted to honor. With measured steps 
and slow, on went the strange proces- 
sion till at length it was lost to view, 
and then the crowd eagerly collected 
in groups, and whispering surmises 
passed around, as they eagerly asked 
each other what the scene they had 

just witnessed could portend. 

In the mean time the hateful task 
was completed, and Mordecai returned 
to his station at the King’s gate, while 
Haman in rage and fury betook him- 
self to his own home, there to ease his 
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own burdened heart with the pent-up 
passion to which it had been a prey 
ever since he received the King’s com- 
mands. 

But at the moment he was relating 
to his family the insult that had been 
put upon him, and which they at once 
considered as a bad omen, a messenger 
from the King came in haste to summon 
him to the banquet ; a summons which 
he quickly obeyed, not, however, with- 
out satisfying himself that his order 
for the erection of the gallows had been 
obeyed and the gibbet was ready. 


She Presents her Petition. 


Then he entered the apartment, 
where he found Esther seated with the 
King, radiant in all the pride of her 
beauty, with a bright flush upon her 
cheek, and a lustre in her eye, telling 
how she had gained courage and conf- 
dence, and how she was prepared and 
ready to lay her request before the 
King. ) 

The banquet proceeded, and as the 
jeweled goblet with the sparkling 
draught passed round, and the King’s 
spirits became elated, he inquired again 
of Esther what her request might be, 
with the usual assurance that it would 
be granted, even to the half of the king- 
dom. 

Then the Queen threw herself upon 
her knees before the King, and with 
streaming eyes and clasped hands ex- 
claimed : “ My petition,O King, is only 
for my own life and the life of my 
people, because there is a design laid 
against us, not only to make us bond- 
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men and bondwomen, but to slay and 
destrey us all. If, therefore, I have 
found favor in thy sight, O King, let 
my life and the life of my people be 
given at my request. Then Ahasuerus 
answered and said, Who is he, and 
where is he that durst presume in his 
heart to do so?” 


A Terrible Accusation. 


How must the wretched Haman’s 
heart have trembled, when up sprang 
the lovely Queen from the attitude of 
prayer, and stood like an inspired 
Pythoness, with extended arm, point- 
ing at the culprit, and exclaiming— 
“The adversary and the enemy are this 
wicked Haman!’ She was now mis- 
tress of the situation. 

Honor, honor to Queen Esther, honor 
to her noble heart, but praised and 
blessed forever be the name of the 
Almighty God of Israel, for he hath 
redeemed his people! Where now is 
thy vaunted power, fallen Haman? 
where now thy pride? where now thy 
vain self-confidence? Thy reign is 
over, thy last hour nigh! Well mayest 
thou tremble! well mayest thou throw 
thyself before the offended majesty of 
the Queen ! 

All too late—the fiat has gone forth 
against thy life; thy recreant limbs 
must quiver in their last death agony 
on the very gallows thou hadst pre- 
pared for thine enemy! And so it 
was: the Queen, not content with res- 
cuing her people, was bent upon the 
death of her uncle’s rival, and at her 
request, Haman was executed imme- 
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diately upon the gibbet prepared for 
Mordecai. 

Some writer has remarked, that by 
this deed of murder, a spot of blood 


rests on the otherwise pure brow of 


Esther the Queen; but had she been 
differently brought up, or had she an- 
ticipated the spirit of the Christian 
dispensation, no such stain would have 
marred her fine character; one who 
bore so affectionate a regard for her 
people, would easily have learned how 
blessed it is to forgive, and that 


Mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed: 
It biesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


The Jews Escape Death. 


The Queen took this opportunity, 
seeing how well the King’s mind was 
disposed towards her to announce to 
him her relationship to Mordecai the 
Jew; whereupon the King received 
Mordecai into instant favor, advanced — 
him to the post of honor nearest his 
royal person which had been Haman’s, 
and presented him with the signet ring 
which had once been given to that fallen 
favorite. 

Then would it have been to the praise 
of Mordecai and Esther, if they had 
stayed the hand of vengeance at this 
point; but, urged on by her hatred of 
the murdered Haman, Esther did not 
rest till she had obtained permission 
from the King to hang up his ten sons 
also; and Mordecai made the first use 
of his new influence at court to per- 
suade Ahasuerus to allow all the Jews 
in all the provinces of Persia to gather 
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themselves together, and stand for their 
life; “to destroy, to slay, and to cause 
to perish, all the power of the people 
who would assault them; to the little 
ones and women, and to take a spoil of 
them for prey.” 


The God of Nations. 


This fact, like many others in Scrip- 
ture, is hard to be understood, and can 
only be accounted for by Esther and 
Mordecai being instruments in the 
hands of him “whose ways are past 
finding out,” and who for some wise 
purpose determined that the rest of the 
world should know and feel that his 
hand was ever ready to defend his peo- 
~ ple Israel, “and to make a way for the 

ransomed to pass over,” and that none 

could be suffered.to slay or destroy his 

chosen, without feeling in return the 
_tighteous judgments of God. 

Mordecai and Esther no doubt con- 
sidered the act of murder they caused 
the King to commit in a very different 
light from what we do. They may 
have looked upon it as a religious and 
sacred duty, which had been taught 
them by their forefathers, Saul and 
David, Joshua and Gideon, and all 
those “mighty men of valor,” who 
swept with their victorious bands over 
the storied fields of Palestine, and 
never rested till they had destroyed 
and totally exterminated the idolatrous 
nations. 

‘Though the name of God is not 
once mentioned in the book of Esther, 
upon an attentive perusal of her his- 
tory, in connection with that of the 
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Jews, the hand of an overruling Provi- 
dence is clearly discerned. 

Little more can be gleaned of the life 
of Esther the Jewess; but, both from 
the concluding chapter of her history 
in the Bible, as well as from other 
sources in ancient history, we find that 
during the reign of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, “the Jews had light, and 
gladness, and joy, and honor;” that 
Mordecai continued in power, second 
only to the King; and we may, there- 
fore, suppose that Esther retained the 
influence she had gained over her hus- 
band, by uniting in an eminent degree 
a fair face and attractive presence to a 
noble and discreet disposition. 


A Noble Benefactress. 


We may likewise believe that she 
used that influence by endeavoring to 
assist her uncle Mordecai in ameliorat- 
ing the condition of God’s people, for 
which purpose she had evidently been 
raised to her exalted station. 

It is never amiss to go forward boldly 
when you are sure you are right. Do 
not be timid then.. Those who are in 
the wrong are the ones who have occa- 
sion to run, not those who are in the 
right. Queen Esther was in a good 
cause; Heaven was on her side, or 
rather, as President Lincoln once said, 
‘It is best to be on the side of Heaven.” 

The patriotic. of Esther and her 
love of country are among the shining 
traits of her character, and she is a 
bright example in this respect to the 
women of to-day who have the future 
of the nation in their hands. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
JOBS WIFE—THE EVIL ADVISER. 


HE most common impression 
concerning Job is that he was a 
rich man, met with many misfor- 

tunes, lost all his possessions and was 
afflicted with boils, yet did not complain. 
“ As patient as Job” has been a proverb 
from a time which no man can remem- 
ber. He is one of the best known 
characters of the Bible, and withal one 
of the most interesting. 

His wife gained prominence on ac- 
count of her association with him. She 
was not a remarkable woman, except 
that she was the wife of Job, a remark- 
able man. She certainly had a mind 
of her own and was not at all backward 
in expressing it. She knew what she 
thought, and she told her husband 
what she considered best for him to 
think. 

There are persons of this description, 
who, on account of their force of will 
and strong personality, sometimes ob- 
tain an importance beyond their de- 
serts. We should not think much 
about them if they did not compel us 
to. do it. 

The picture of Job is decidedly Ori- 
ental in all its colors. Job, a chieftain 
in the land of Uz, of immense wealth 
and high rank, “ the greatest of all the 
men of the East,” is represented to us 
asa man of great integrity, blameless 





in all the relations of life, declared in- 
deed by the Lord himself to be “ with- 
out his like in all the earth, a perfect 
and upright man, one that feareth God 
and escheweth evil.” 

The highest goodness, and the most 
perfect temporal or worldly happiness 
are combined in his person. Under 
the protection of God, surrounded by 
a numerous family, he enjoys in ad- 
vanced life a very pleasant and enviable 
state, showing the happy results of hu- 
man obedience to the will of Heaven. 


Given Over to be Tempted. 


Satan obtains permission to put the 
faith of Job to the test. He resolves to 
torment this good man and see if he © 
cannot shake his integrity. Job has 
very little acquaintance with Satan, 
and for this reason is all the more likely 
to be off his guard. He is not trying 
to preserve his possessions, except as 
he can preserve his moral virtues along 
with them. 

There was a day when the sons and 
daughters of Job were eating and drink- 
ing wine in their eldest brother’s house. 
It was a kindof merry-making occasion, 
such as we might have at Christmas 
or on a birthday. They seem to have 
formed a pleasant family, all agreeing 


very well, and so on a certain day they 
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were having a cheerful family gather- 
ing. 

Suddenly there came a messenger to 
Job and told him that while the oxen 
were plowing and the asses were feed- 
ing beside them, the Sabeans fell upon 
them and took them away. Moreover, 
these enemies slew the servants of Job 
with the edge of the sword, and this 
one who had brought the news was the 
only one who escaped. 


Another Calamity. 


While this one was speaking there 
came also another and told Job that the 
fire of God had fallen from heaven and 
had burned up the sheep and the ser- 
vants, and he alone had escaped to tell 
the tale. This was a very heavy stroke 
of misfortune, for the flocks of Job were 
great and comprised a large part of his 
wealth. 

Before the second messenger was 
through speaking there came another 
who brought bad news. The Chal- 
‘deans made out three bands and fell 
upon the camels, carried them away 
and slew the servants; and this one 
who brought the tidings alone escaped. 
This third calamity must have caused 
Job to feel that some evil fate had over- 
taken him, yet he must also have felt 
that the end now was reached and no 
more misfortunes were in store for him. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. 
The heaviest blow was yet to fall. He 
probably had no thought that his own 
family circle would be invaded by the 
terrible destroyer. Not so, however, 
for while the last messenger was speak- 
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| ing another came and told him that 


while his sons and daughters were 
feasting together in the eldest brother’s 
house, an ominous sound was heard, a 


great wind rushed in from the wilder- 


ness, the four corners of the house were 
smitten, and the whole structure fell 
upon the young men and they were ~ 
instantly killed. 

Such appalling news as this might 
well startle Job and overwhelm him 
with a sense of awful calamity. First, 
one flock after another, and then his 
own children, were torn from his grasp 
and he stood there, stripped and peeled 
like a tree struck by lightning. 


Remarkable Resignation. 


“Then Job arose, and rent his man- 
tle, and shaved his head and fell down 
upon the ground, and worshipped, and 
said, Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb and naked shall I return thi- 
ther: The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” It was an extraordinary 
man who could give such an answer to 
the repeated calamities that had fallen 
upon him with such crushing force. A 
tower of strength in his days of pros- 
perity, he still stood in imposing ma- 
jesty, although shattered and scarred. 

As if all this were not enough, Job 
was to be tried still further, and this 
time by personal afflictions. ‘These, in 
many instances, are extremely hard to 
bear and will try one’s patience more 
than anything else. When every nerve 
becomes a highway for the feet of pain 
to travel on, when suffering torments 
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every bone and muscle of the body,, 


when the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart is faint, it requires almost 
superhuman endurance to be calm and 
uncomplaining. 

Satan was informed that Job was a 
man unlike all others in the earth, 
that he held fast his integrity and that 
the attempt to destroy him was with- 
out cause. And as for the attempt it- 
self, bodily pain was about as likely to 
result in his downfall as anything else. 
If he could remain quiet under such 
an affliction as boils he certainly would 
be a remarkable man. 


In Burning Torment 


The trouble came upon him in all 
its burning fury. From head to foot 
inflamed eruptions broké out upon 
him, and, smitten by painful torments, 
he sat down among the ashes and 
scraped himself with a potsherd. This 
was a piece of earthenware, broken 
either by the heat of the furnace in the 
manufacture, by fire when used as a 
crucible, or otherwise. With this bro- 
ken piece of pottery Job tried to ease 
his torments and rid himself of his 
malady. 

Job’s wife now appears upon the 
scene. She breaks down entirely under 
the trial. In the very words which 
Satan had anticipated the patriarch 
himself would at last utter in his des- 
pair, she counsels him “to curse God 
and die.” It is a taunting reproach. 

He remains steadfast. The destruc- 
tion of his property draws not from 
him a word of complaint. 
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of his children elicits the sublimest 
words of resignation that ever fell from 
the lips of a mourner. The disease 
that made him an object of loathing to 
man, and seemed to designate him asa 
visible example of divine wrath, is 
borne without a murmur; he repels his 
wife’s suggestion with the simple 
words, ‘“‘ What! shall we receive good 
at the hand of the Lord and shall we 
not receive evil?” : 


Her Rebellious Spirit. 


He takes an entirely different view 
of the situation, and his submission 
presents a striking contrast to the re- 
bellious spirit of his wife. He might 
have said in the language of one of 
our own modern poets: 


God’s ways are not as our ways, His thoughts 
are not as ours; 

He wounds us sore with cruel thorns, where we 
have stooped for flowers ; 

But oh! ’tis from the oft-pierced heart those pre- 
cious drops distill, 

That many a life, else all unblest, with healing 
balm shall fill ; 

Then give, O give the flower to those who pray it 
so may be, 

But I would choose to have the thorns, with Thee, 
dear Lord, with Thee ! 


Man judgeth man in ignorance, he seeth but in 
part ; 

Our trust is in our Maker God, Who searcheth 
every heart ; 

And every wrong and every woe, when put be- 
neath our feet, 

As stepping-stones may help us on to His high 
mercy-seat. 

Then teach us still to smile, O Lord! though 
sharp the stones may be, 

Remembering that they bring us near to Thee, 
dear Lord, to Thee! 


Or, to quote the appropriate tine of 


The death | Robert Southey : 


oC 


- 
aw . 
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The wounded heart is prone to entertain 

Presumptuous thoughts, and feelings which ar- 
taign 

The appointed course of things; but what are we, 

Short-sighted creatures of an hour, 

That we should judge? In part alone we see, 

And this but dimly. He who ordereth all, 

Beholdeth all, at once, and to the end; 

Upon His wisdom and His power, 

His mercy and His boundless love, we rest; 

And resting thus in humble faith, we know, 

Whether the present be for weal or woe, 

For us whatever is must needs be best. 


Job’s wife appears to have been under 
the impression that his possessions 
were all his own, and that he had a 
right to dispose of them as he saw fit, 
and that she had a right to complain 
when he was stripped of these posses- 
sions and all his flocks were destroyed. 
She had not yet learned to say as her 
husband did, ‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away.” She seemed 
to look upon misfortune as something 
that was sent by a higher power for no 
good reason and without excuse. She 
did not recognize the source from which 
all earthly blessings come. She did 
not consider them as something merely 
loaned, and so she uttered .a grievous 
complaint when they were taken away. 


Singular Advice. 

To her mind there was no reason 
why such destruction should overtake 
Job, involving herself in the great loss. 
Holding the view she did, we are not 
very much surprised to hear her loud 
complaints or to find her advising her 
husband to curse God and die. She 
felt that they had been robbed, not 
merely asked to give back what had 
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been given te them, or rather, lent them 
only for a time. 

How very apt we are to talk about 
our possessions. Oh, we own this and 
that; the sheep are ours, the camels 
are ours, the cattle are ours, the child- 
ren are ours, the houses and lands are 
ours. How rich we are and how much 
we own! And so we talk and boast, 
and when anything is taken from us 
we take it as a personal affront and get 
angry about it. 


Universal Poverty. 


As matter of fact, our ownership is 
only aname. We pluck a rose from 
the garden, wear it as an adornment 
and call it our own. We could not 
make it grow to save our very lives. 
Only the soil, the sunshine and the 
rains can do that, and we do not create 
any one of them. The rose grows, 
blossoms, and breathes its sweet fra- 
grance, because a power outside of our- 
selves has nursed and nourished it and ~ 
brought it to perfect beauty. 

The trouble with Job’s wife was that, 
not understanding all this, she thought 
she had occasion for repining when she 
only had occasion for submission, She 
was not able to say as a mother did 
whom we once knew, whose child had 
been taken from her, “I am so com- 
pletely resigned to this dispensation 
that if with one word I could bring this 
boy back I would not do it.” Job’s 
wife was what we would call a worldly 
woman. She could see no meaning in 
affliction. Pierced by the sharp thorns 
of adversity, she did not understand 
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that they were like the surgeon’s knife 
that lets out the bad blood. 

There was no doubt whatever in her 
mind that Job had been severely dealt 
with, that he was an innocent sufferer, 
that the wealth he had obtained was his 
to hold and to dispose of according to 
his own desires, and so she advised him 
to curse God and die. What good pur- 
pose would be served by cursing God, 
we are left to conjecture; and what ob- 
ject she would gain if Job were to die 
does not appear, unless she was anx- 
ious to get rid of him. 


A High-Strung Woman. 


On the face of the narrative weshould 
conclude that she was a woman of pretty 
high temper, and this is all the more 
surprising from the fact that she had 
lived so many years with a man who 
was, noted for his patience. It fre- 
quently happens that a husband’s in- 
fluence will mould, to some extent, the 
character and disposition of his wife, 
but this does not seem to have come 
true in the case before us. 

Job’s wife was as impatient as he was 
patient. A sharp contrast to each other 
they present—the one quiet, calm, rea- 
sonable and submissive; and the other 
high-strung, violent, and with so little 
regard for God that she actually ex- 
horted her husband to utter curses 
against him and rebel against his provi- 
dences. And this reminds us of a little 
poem in which this thought is ex- 
pressed : 


Fiver complaining, 
Nothing is right ; 
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Daylight is dreary— 
Wearisome night: 
Ever rejecting, 
Quick to destroy 
The little that’s left 
For our life to enjoy! 


Shame on the nature 
Thankless and vain, 

Shame on the temper 
Eager to pain ! 

Hearts that in selfishness 
Only are cast ; 

Darkening the present 
With clouds of the past! 


Sad that the summer 
Of life should be spent 
In blighting the roses 
For happiness sent ; 
Sad that affection 
So often should grieve 
Over natures that seem 
Only born to deceive ! 


Sour Grumblers. 


Of all people most to be dreaded, 
grumblers hold the first rank, those 
who are never happy unless they have 
something to make them miserable. 
They turn all the sweets of life into 
vinegar; the sun shines upon a world 
of beauty and they crawl into the dark, 
dismal cavern of their own dissatisfied 
nature, and drag out a weary existence 
in murmuring at the dispensations. of 
Providence. 

What a blessed thing it is to be able 
to look on the bright side of things and 
always to do it. The Scripture ex- 
pression for dissatisfaction is that there 
is a flyin the ointment. Depend upon 
it, if there is no fly in the ointment, 
there are people who are never quite 
satisfied until they have caught one 
and put it in. They want no pure 
ointment and they are not going to 
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have it. Such people make themselves | his misery, and thought he ought to 


miserable, as they certainly do every- 
body else. 

They cannot accept even the little 
trials, the petty anxieties of life in the 
tight spirit, but must be always harp- 
ing upon their hard luck and trying to 
create sympathy for themselves. Now, 
even under the great and heavy strokes 
of calamity it is possible to be patient 
and resigned, and one object of the 
Book of Job is to teach this. 


Calm at All Times. 


You can stand amid the ruin of your 

dearest possessions and amid the wreck 
of your fondest hopes, and yet exhibit 
that serenity of spirit which comes 
from a sublime faith. If Job’s wife 
had possessed such a faith asa living 
principle, she would never have handed 
her name down in history as the one 
who gave her husband such very ques- 
tionable advice. 

A good thing it was for this man 
that he did not follow her suggestions. 
She may have been very much grieved 
at this; she may have told all her 
neighbors that her husband would not 
follow her wishes, and that she had a 
hard and dreadful lot to bear. On the 
whole, we are constrained to believe 
that he pursued the right course, and 
she was the one who was in error, but 

does it not seem strange, even prepos- 
terous, for a woman to urge a man to 
meet his misfortunes with curses? 

What, pray tell us, would she have 
done if she had been covered with boils 
instead of Job? . She looked at him in 
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resent it with anger; what would she 
have done if the distresses of her hus- 
band had fallen to her lot? She was 
a woman to be read about, but not 
imitated. | 

When matters are at the worst real 
tact is shown by making them better. 
Job’s wife could not do this. Her 
character and that of her husband are 
pictured in strong contrast the one to 
the other. Much has been said about 
opposites in married life. We cannot 
help wondering what Job would think 
of this. With the sublime resignation 
of an old martyr, he accepted calmly 
every calamity as it came and not a 
murmur escaped from his lips. Really 
there was no need of grumbling, for 
his wife complained enough for the ~ 
whole family. 

One of the best things to have in 
every-day life is patience, yet it is one 
of the rarest. How can an impatient 
mother rightly govern her children? 
How can an impatient man have any 
friends or be successful in business ? 
Patience never storms, never rages, 
never kindles a conflagration, never 
growls and blusters when things go 
wrong, yet it has its victories. 

There is a serene repose of character 
worthy of all admiration. It is the 
placid lake lying under summer skies 
in which is mirrored the highest hea- 
ven. You may accept it asa general 
truth that a man or woman who is 
patient and self-possessed is master of 
the situation. Nothing defeats a pa- 
tient soul. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN 


N the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs is a description of a virtu- 
ous woman, which forms one of 

the most celebrated passages of the Old 
Testament. It has been read by mul- 
titudes, and by all its simple beauty has 
been admired. The book which con- 
tains it is a vast compendium of short 
and pithy sayings, exhibiting such 
practical wisdom and common sense as 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

These Proverbs relate to a great va- 
riety of subjects. They exhibit the 
wisdom of Solomon who has been called 
the wisest man that ever lived. Many 
of these are familiar sayings, and when 
they are quoted we know at once their 
origin. 

All the moral virtues are portrayed 
in glowing colors and are recommended; 
and all the vices which destroy body 
and soul are pictured in their ruinous 
effects and solemn warnings are uttered 


against them. The characteristics of | 


a good wife and the praise that is 
rightly her due, are set forth in the 
last chapter of this remarkable book. 
‘Such a woman is very unlike many 
who have performed deeds which have 
handed their names down from one age 
to another, and who have shown such 


capacity for doubtful achievements that 
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the world would be willing to forget 
them. 

The judgment of mankind is about 
right in the long run, and all who have 
figured as public characters are finally 
estimated for what they are worth. 
The Bible itself passes such a judg- 
ment as this; it lifts up one and casts 
down another. It eulogizes the woman 
who is deserving of it, and it casts.a 
shadow of shame upon the one whose 
conduct is reprehensible and utterly 
unworthy of imitation. Here in the 
Scripture narrative are women who 
shine conspicuously in all the moral 
virtues, and there are others who pre- 
sent a character exactly the opposite. 
No complete description of the women 
of the Bible could leave out the latter 
class, although there is nothing attrac- 
tive about them. 


Her Domestic Virtues. 


It is worthy of note that the woman 
described here in Proverbs excels in 
nothing but domestic virtues. She is 
not a judge like Deborah, nor is she a 
reckless Queen like Athaliah, nor is 
she to be compared with even those 
heroic women in secular history, like 
Toan of Arc, Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
others, of whom we have read so much. 
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We see her in her own home, the 
sweet consort and companion of her 
husband, the dutiful and faithful mo- 
ther of her children, the ideal teacher 
of the young, who feel the impress of 
her angelic touch, and whose characters 
grow into lovely blossom and fruitage 
as orchards ripen under warm sun- 
shine. 

And so we find this woman in com- 
parative retirement. She is never on 
parade; she never makes a display for 
the sake of making it. She is thrifty 
and industrious. She looks after her 
own household; she presides in queenly 
majesty over her home; by the fireside 
she sheds her radiant light and her 
children rise up to call her blessed. 


Their Inestimable Worth. 


Without such women the world 
would be very poor indeed. Let them 
have a right estimate of their own 
worth and dignity. Let them not 
cheapen themselves by coming down 
from the high position in which they 
are enthroned. Let them consider that 
earth affords no nobler work than that 
which they have to do. They are 
fashioning nations and making history. 
The story of human society in all its 
brightest aspects could not be written 
without telling what they have brought 
to pass, what they have suffered and 
what they have achieved. 

The description of such a woman is 
so captivating that we present it here 
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as it is given in the Book of Proverbs, 
for no language can surpass that which 
is written upon the sacred page: 


Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price 
is far above rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
her, so that he shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the days 
of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ship; she bringeth 
her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it: with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her. merchandise is good: 
her candle goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her 
hands hold the distaff. 

She stretcheth out her hands to the poor; yea 
she stretcheth forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her household: 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her 
clothing is silk and purple. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he 
sitteth among the elders of the land. 

She maketh fine linen and selleth it; and de- 
livereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honor are her clothing; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. 

Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
excellest them all. 

Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain: but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her 
own works praise her in the gates. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


biloApe TH: AND HER: SON. 


HE interest awakened by the 
story of the women of the Bible 
increases as we approach those 

whose lives are written in the the 
New Testament. There was a long 
period of time between the old and the 
new dispensations, and as we come to 
consider the women of the New Testa- 
meut they seem nearer to us, while an 
additional interest is given to them 
from being associated with Christ, as 
many of them were. 

One day there was a remarkable 
transaction in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
A good old priest named Zacharias 
was burning incense. As the fragrant 
cloud ascended, a multitude of people 
were praying outside the sacred en- 
closure. Very venerable was his ap- 
pearance and very striking the benign 
look on his face. Fora long time he 
had ministered at the altar, and for a 
long time he and his wife Elisabeth 
had wondered if they were to be blessed 
with a child who would perpetuate 
their name. 





Suddenly there was a remarkable 
appearance on the right side of the 
altar of incense. Was it a flash of 
light, or some attendant clothed in 
white, or was it some supernatural 
being, sent to the good old priest with 
a heavenly message? The being who 
stood there was an angel of the Lord, 
plainly a being more than man, while 
the grave yet kind expression on his 
face indicated that he had come on 
very important business. 


A Joyful Announcement. 


When Zacharias saw him he was 
troubled and fear came upon him. 
How could it have been otherwise 
when he stood face to face with an 
angel and did not know upon what 
errand the heavenly messenger had 
been sent? ‘The devout: old priest was 
not kept long in suspense and all his 
fears were quieted. The birth of a 
son was foretold to him by the angel, 
who announced it as an occasion of joy 


and gladness to many, and at the same 
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time assigned to him the name of John, 
to signify either that he was to be born 
of God’s especial favor or perhaps that 
he was to be the harbinger of grace. 


MARY AND 


The angel Gabriel, moreover, pro- 
claimed the character and office of this 
wonderful child, foretelling that he 
would be filled with the Holy Ghost 
from the first moment of his existence, 
and appear as the great reformer of his 
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countrymen—another Elijah in the 
boldness with which he would speak 
truth and rebuke vice— but, above all, . 
as the chosen forerunner and herald of 





ELISABETH. 


the long-expected and wished-for Mes- 
siah. 

These marvelous revelations as to 
the character and career of the son for 
whom he had so long prayed in vain, 
were too much for the faith of the aged 
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Zacharias ; and when he requested some 


assurance of the certainty of the prom-: 


ised blessing, God gave it to him ina 
judgment—the privation of speech, 
until the event foretold should hap- 
pen—a judgment intended to serve at 
once as a token of God’s truth and a 
rebuke of his own incredulity. 


Could Not Speak. 


The smoke from the altar of incense 
rolled away and Zacharias stood in 
amazement and trembling joy. The 
people outside waited for him and 
marveled that he tarried so long in 
the Temple. They knew him to be a 
very pious and devout man, and per- 
haps thought he was wrapped in adora- 
tion. Behold, when he came out he 
could not speak to them. ‘They per- 
ceived that he had seen a vision in the 
Temple. He beckoned unto them and 
remained speechless. The whole trans- 
action had about it an air of mystery. 
When the days of his ministration in 
the Temple were ended he departed to 
his own house. 

And now the Lord’s gracious prom- 
ise tarried not. Elisabeth, for greater 
privacy, retired into the hill-country, 
whither she was soon afterwards fol- 
lowed by her kinswoman Mary, who 
was herself the object and channel of 
divine grace greater and more myste- 
rious. ‘The two cousins, who were 
thus honored above all the mothers of 
Israel, came together in a remote city 
of the South, and immediately God’s 
purpose was confirmed to them by a 
miraculous sign. , 
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As soon as Elisabeth heard the salu- 
tations of Mary she felt within her a 
new life—a new life “that acknowl- 
edged,” as some one has beautifully 
said, ‘“even before birth the presence 
of the Lord.” Three months after 
this, and while Mary still remained 
with her, John the Baptist was born. 

On the eighth day the child of 
promise was, in conformity with the 
law of Moses, brought to the priest for 
circumcision, and as the performance 
of this rite was the accustomed time 
for naming the child, friends of the 
family proposed to call him Zacharias, 
after the name of his father. The 
mother, however, required that he 
should be called John—a decision 
which Zacharias, still speechless, con- 
firmed by writing on a tablet, “his 
name is John.” Immediately the old 
man recovered his speech and lifted up 
his voice in praise. 


A Notable Family. 


These remarkable events made a 
great stir among the people far and 
near. Zacharias and Elisabeth were 
well known for their piety, and both, 
we may say, belonged to the priest- 
hood. Elisabeth came from the family 
of Aaron—a family noted for strong 
intelligence, practical wisdom and high 
character. She was a good woman to 
be the mother of a prophet, sent to 
prepare the way of the Lord. 

Here again, as,in a thousand in- 
stances, we are reminded of the old 
saying that blood tells. Through the 
long generations since the days of 
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Aaron and his priesthood the sterling 
blood in his veins had been transmitted 
to his posterity, until it showed its 
noble quality in this devout wife of 
Zacharias. She was just what we 
would expect, considering the noble 
ancestry from which she sprung. 


Mothers and Sons. 


She comes before us without any dis- 
play. She is not a Queen of Sheba 
traveling in royal magnificence. She 
is not a Jezebel riding in state and at- 
tempting to govern a kingdom. She 
is not dazed and fascinated by the 
pomps of wealth and the giddy empti- 
ness of society. She has her own 
little home in the hill-country and her 
peaceful face gives it light. ‘There, 
she is mistress of a little realm as 
grand as an empire. Her name in his- 
tory would not have been written if 
she had not been appointed to be the 
mother of John the Baptist, but her 
history would have been worth writing 
nevertheless. 

It is interesting to note how a strong 
and noble motherhood always goes be- 
fore a strong and noble son. ‘There is 
scarcely a name illustrious in our own 
country whose greatness cannot be 
traced to a mother of sterling charac- 
ter, for 
‘“The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that 

rules the world.’’ 

President McKinley is one example 
of this truth, for although his mother 
was not known to the American people 
until old age had come upon her, it 
could distinctly be seen that she was a 
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woman of no ordinary type. Through 
a long life she had exhibited those 
simple virtues which are the brightest 
adornment of any home, and her child- 
ren grew to be what their mother made 
them by her molding touch in their 
early life. Slowly and peacefully her _ 
sun sank to rest and there was a bright 
glow all along the sky. This good 
woman was only one of many who, in 
the quietude and retirement of home, 
have been making the history of the 
American people. 


Mary at Elizabeth’s Home. 


There was one scene in the life of 
Elisabeth over which we may linger; 
that was the visit paid to her by her 
relative Mary. As soon as Mary be- 
came conscious that she was to be the 
channel of divine blessing to the world, 
her heart was filled with joy, and so 
great was her delight that she wished 
Elisabeth to share it with her. 

Very striking and beautiful is the 
scene depicted in the first chapter of 
Luke when Mary enters the house of 
Elisabeth. There Mary receives a con- 
firmation of the hopes already awakened | 
in her breast and with greatful emo- 
tion she utters.a song of praise. 

Sweet and blessed must have been 
their intercourse during the three 
months that the visit lasted. “Those 
were days of deep and holy conference, 
and also of wonder at being selected to 
convey such blessings to the world—a 
blessing in each instance comprised in 
ason. And whether a son shall be a 
blessing or a curse must depend upon 
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his character and aims. Both of these 
sons who were promised were destined 
to affect all nations and all subsequent 
time. 

They were not born as Solomon was 
toa crown and a kingdom, but they 
were greater than Solomon. Neither 
of them had a fortune to bestow upon 
the poor, but if each had been possessed 
of a fortune only, we would never have 
heard of them. A son who is a power 
in himself and can do something 
toward the elevation of mankind is a 
supreme gift both to the mother that 
nurtures him and to the world at large. 


A Striking Figure.: 

When John the Baptist grew up he 
was such a man as might have been 
looked for from such a mother. She 
may not have lived to see him in his 
sturdy manhood, but he performed 
deeds which comprise an essential part 
of the story of the Gospel. He was a 
bold, stern, rugged man, simple in his 
habits, resolute in his purposes, self- 
denying in his mode of life, was clothed 
with camel’s hair and ate locusts and 
wild honey. 

But all Judea was stirred by his 
voice crying in the wilderness. He was 
the noblest type of a reformer, the 
right kind of a man to be the forerun- 
ner of a new dispensation, and his 
voice which rang out over the multi- 
tude on the banks of the Jordan has 
sounded down the ages and is echoing 
in the world to-day. 

Glory enough for one woman to have 
had such a son—one whose heroic 
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deeds have wreathed her name with 
eternal honor. Her piety was repro- 
ducedin him. He had been the subject 
of prophecy and it was foretold of him 
that he should prepare the way of the 
Lord and make straight his paths. 
This he did, and when Christ entered 
upon his public ministry he found a 
more attentive people to listen to his 
inspired words than he would have had 
if John the Baptist had not called at- 
tention to his coming. 


The Future Wisely Concealed. 


How mercifully is the future of our 
children concealed from us by the de- 
cree of infinite Love! Could that 
mother have foreseen that the dear 
head pillowed on her bosom in the 
sweet sleep of infancy was to fall in 
early manhood beneath the axe of the 
executioner at the bidding of an aban- 
doned woman, how would the knowledge 
have dashed with bitterness the cup of 
blessing presented to her lips. But of 
all of this she saw nothing. 

She only knew that there was some- 
thing marvelous about him, and that 
he was sent for some great and import- 
ant mission. This was made plain 
when he received his name. It was a 
name unknown among his kindred, 
and as the Jews were very tenacious on 
the point of family names, they remon- 
strated and appealed to Zacharias, who 
answered by writing the child’s name. 

This, of course, ended the contro- 
versy. Notice the sublime song of 
praise he uttered, in which the highest 
elements of poetry are united with the 
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fervent outpourings of hope and trust 
in the God of Israel. While the eyes 
of the whole assembly are fixed in won- 
der on him, he exclaims: 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel ; 

For He hath visited and redeemed His people, 

And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 

In the house of his servant David ; 

As He spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, 

Which have been since the world began ; 

That we should be saved from our enemies, 

And from the hand of all that hate us; 

To perform the mercy promised to our fathers, 

And to remember his holy covenant; 

The oath which he sware to our Father Abraham 

That he would grant unto us, 

That we, being delivered out of the hand of our 
enemies, 

Might serve him without fear, 

In holiness and righteousness before him, 

All the days of our life. 


Then, looking tenderly upon the babe 
folded in his arms, he thus addressed 
the infant John: : 


And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of 
the Highest ; 

For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord, to 
prepare his ways, 

To give knowledge of salvation unto his people 

‘By the remission of their sins, through the tender 
mercy of our God ; 

Whereby the dayspring from on high hath vis- 
ited us, 

To give light to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, 

To guide our feet into the way of peace. 


John in the Desert. 


‘These wonderful events excited the 
interest of the whole community about 
Hebron, and the question was often 
asked, ‘What manner of child shall 
this be, whose birth is ushered in by 
circumstances so remarkable! ” 

The history goes on to tell us that 
John grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
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and was in the desert till the day of 
his showing to Israel. This was a 
necessary preparation for the work be- 
fore him. It was better that he should 
be a man of the country than a man of 
the town. His health and morals were 
not sapped by any of those vices which 
are always associated with city life. 
His mother’s home had been on the 
hills, and it was fitting that he should 
grow up there in strength, for no 
effeminate character would have been 
equal to the work given him to do. 


Patient Waiting. 


Elisabeth was in advanced age when 
this son was born, but let it be observed 
that while the blessings of the Lord 
often come late they do not tarry for- 
ever. Youcannot plant the seeds in 
your flower garden, and go out the next 
morning and find them in blossom. 
The warm sun says, “I will take care 
of them;”’ and the soft dew says, “I 
will help;” and the motherly soil says, 
“TY will supply them with nourish- 
ment.” 

But you must wait for all this, and 
only after many suns have risen and 
many dews have fallen will the seed 
burst into bloom. Slow things are 
sometimes the best; a gourd can grow 
up in a night, but what is it worth after 
it has grown? Thomas Guthrie says, 
“One oak will outlive a thousand gen- 
erations of mushrooms.” 

If Elisabeth was compelled to wait 
long for a son, he was worth having 
after he made his appearance. ‘There 
must have been something thoughtful 
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about him, something unusual, even 
mysterious, when he was a boy. As 
his mother was unlike other women, 
so he was unlike other boys. 

He gave sign early of a remarkable 
career, and when that good old mother 
closed her eyes in death she must have 
comforted herself with the reflection 
that in the seclusion of her country 
home and unknown to the world, she 
had not lived in vain. Blessed among 
women was she, and blessed are all 
they who exhibit her piety and trans- 
mit it to those who come after them. 


Strength for the Weak. 


The faith of Elisabeth stands in 
strong contrast to that of her husband 
Zacharias. He had doubts, and re- 
quested some sign to assure him that 
the promised gift would really be be- 
stowed. Not sharing his misgivings, 
Elisabeth was a woman of faith. 

This principle is seen in all great 
characters. It makes one strong even 
in weakness; it gives courage to the 
timid; it brings victory even in defeat. 
They who have it are rich indeed, 
while they who are without it are poor 
and are to be pitied. 

While reason is puzzling herself 
about the mystery, faith is turning it 
into her daily bread and feeding on it. 
While reason is applying the tests of 
her earthly chemistry, threatening to 
dissolve the very cross of Calvary in 
her crucibles, faith has quietly set the 
holy doctrine to the music of her joy, 
and is singing as her hymn the Bene- 
dictus or Magnificat in unquestioning 
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peace. The doctrine may crucify the 
proud, but it crowns the meek with 
salvation. 
Faith, like an unsuspecting child 

Serenely resting on its mother’s arm, 


Reposing every care upon her God, 
Sleeps on His bosom, and expects no harm; 


Receives with joy the promises he makes, 
Nor questions of His purpose or his power ; 
She does not doubting ask, ‘‘Can this be so?” 
The Lord has said it, and there needs no more. 


However deep be the mysterious word, 
However dark, she disbelieves it not: 

Where reason would examine, faith obeys, 
And ‘‘It is written’’ answers every doubt. 


As evening’s pale and solitary star 
But brightens while the darkness gathers 
round ; : 
So faith, unmoved amid surrounding storms, 
Is fairest seen in darkness most profound. 


A Chain of Pearls. 


The bird often perches on a frail 
branch that bends and yields beneath 
its weight, yet it has no fear, for even 
though the support should give way, it 
can fly. So faith, the gift of God, ren- 
ders one in a measure independent of 
external props, and buoys up the soul 
though all earthly aids be withdrawn. 

Faith has an influence upon other 
graces. It is like a silver thread that 
runs through 2 chain of pearls. It 
puts strength and vivacity into all 
other virtues. It made Abraham re- 
joice, and it made Noah sit still and 
quiet in the midst of a deluge. Faith 
is the first pin that moves the soul; it 
is the spring in the watch that sets a- 
going all the golden wheels of love, joy, 
comfort, and peace. Faith is a root- 
grace, from which spring all the sweet 
flowers of joy and peace. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MARY—THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 


vored, the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou among wo- 
Mary, 


‘| fate thou that art highly fa- 


men!” 


In thy still beauty sitting calm and lone, 

A brightness round thee grew, 
as clearly sounded in thine ears the 
salutation of the angel Gabriel: “ All 
hail, and blessed forever,” “for unto 
thee a child shall be born,,and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: he shall be 
great, and shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and the Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father 
_ David, and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever: and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 


Holy Virgin! well mayest thou trem- | 


ble and fold thy hands so meekly on 
thy pure breast, bending thy fair form 
before the shining presence of the 
bright messenger from heaven! Lift 
up thine anxious eyes, fear not, for thy 
God is with thee! — 

And now, slowly the glorious vision 
vanishes, and back to the realms above 
the angel Gabriel directs his rapid 
flight. 

He speeds, and through the vast ethereal sky, 

Sails between worlds and worlds with steady 
wing ; 

whilst thou, Mary, didst meekly bow 

thy virgin head beneath its weight of 





glory, and own thyself “ the handmaid 
of the Lord.” “And Mary arose in, 
those days, and went into the hill 
country with haste, into a city of Juda;” 
for Mary herself was of Nazareth, a 
city in Galilee, and she is represented 
in ecclesiastical history as a daughter 
of a certain Jehoiakim, and of Anna, a 
daughter of the priest Nathan and of 
Mary. 

Her intention in leaving Nazereth 
was to visit her cousin Elizabeth, who 


jwas of the daughters of Aaron, and 


wife of a priest named Zacharias, of the 
course of Abia. 


A Far-famed Town. 


The town of Nazareth is situated in 
what was formerly the territory of 
Zebulon, three hours from the south- 
western foot of Tabor, seven from Ptole- 
mais, and about the same from Carmel ;; 
the name is never mentioned in the Old 
Testament, or in Josephus, but to us is 
ever and forever hallowed as the place 
where Jesus grew, “in favor with God 
and man,” till he was thirty years of 
age, when he commenced his ministry. 
For was it not said, “ He shall be called 
a Nazarene?” 

And were not His faithful followers 
stigmatized among the Jews by the 
name of Nazarenes? And the name 
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is still used among the Arabs to desig- 


nate the followers of Christ, and be- 
comes a title of honor, since both the 
name of the place and the epithet can- 
not but be dear to all who call them- 
selves Christians, and bear the Chris- 
tian mark upon their foreheads. 


Sunny Skies and Golden Fruits. 


Nazareth lies in a valley of chalk, 
divided by different gorges; that to- 
wards the east sinks down intoa plain. 
In few other places are the features of 
softness and cheerfulness so happily 
blended with sterner beauties as in the 
valley of Nazareth. There the feathery 
palm trees rise, and the dates’grow ripe 
under the sunny skies; there may be 
- seen the golden fruit of the orange, and 
there flourish the aromatic fig, the olive, 
and the pomegranate; the rich fields 
abound in corn, and there also is cot- 
ton grown. 

As the rosy light of an eastern morn 
streams over the valley, making all 
things bright look brighter still, let us 
follow in thought the steps of the Vir- 
gin as she quits her home on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, to visit her cou- 
sin Elisabeth. 

How interesting must have been the 
meeting between those two near and 
dear relations, each in her turn having 
been the subject of a special message 
from Heaven, with the promise to each 
of the birth of a miraculous child; the 
one the forerunner of a bright and 
shining light, the other that light it- 
self, the promised star of Judah ! 

How striking must have been the 
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contrast presented, as the aged form of 
Elisabeth bent to receive the salutation 
of her virgin cousin; the one in all the 
bloom of youth, the other with the 
snows of many winters on her vener- 
able head! Mary, whom the love and 
adoration of ages has made the ideal of 
female beauty, grace and perfection, 
how hast thou inspired the painter, the 
sculptor, and the poet, from the earli- 
est days of Christian art until now! 


Her Heavenly Face. 


Holy Virgin, how in the visions of 
the night, does a dream of thy heavenly 
countenance rise upon the souls of those 
who love to dwell on thy wonderful 
history, blended as it is with that of 
thy Divine Son and Master; thou of the 
calm religious eyes, now bending in 
the fulness of maternal love on the in- 
fant Jesus, sleeping in thy encircling 
arms, now raised in speechless adora- 
tion to the Lord of all, how dost thou 
ever speak to suffering woman of 
woman’s love! 

Mary remained a guest with Elisa- . 
beth for the space of three months, dur- 
ing which time how many quiet mo- 
ments must they have enjoyed to- 
gether, talking over the mercies of the 
Lord, and wondering how those things 
could be which had been shown them 
by the angel! ‘“ ‘Then Mary arose, and 
returned to her own country.” 

The scene is changed, darkness falls 
upon the land of Syria, while shep- 
herds keep watch over their flocks. by 
night, and stillness and silence reign 
throughout a sleeping world. 
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Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies, 


and all the other brilliant lights of | 
heaven, one by one, have appeared and 
spangle the vast deep vault of an east- | 
ern sky, while quietly the shepherds 
recline by the side of their reposing 
flocks, and prepare themselves for sleep 
and rest; but hark! 
What sudden blaze of song 
Speeds o’er the expanse of heaven, 
In waves of light it thrills along, 
Th’ angelic signal given— 
Glory to God ! from yonder central fire, 
Throws out the echoing lay beyond the starry 
choir. 


Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to our new-born king ! 


The Song of Angels. 


“Glory to God on high, on earth 
peace, good will to men.” ‘The star- 
tled shepherds arise, and their wonder 
and amazement increase as they per- 
ceive approaching, as if from heaven’s 





gate, the figure of an angel, and, as the 
form advances nearer and nearer tothe. 
earth, he bends, and says to those men | 
who were sore afraid: ‘‘ Fear not; for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you; ye shall find the babe | 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 





a manger.” He ceased speaking, and | 
the attendant angels, “sons of light,” | 
who 


With songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle God’s throne rejoicing, 


again broke forth with hallelujahs oft | 
21 
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repeated, and loud shouts of glory to 
' God in the highest, and on earth peace, 


good will to men! But gradually the 
glorious sound becomes fainter and 
fainter, and at last dies away among 
the remoter stars, as the forms of the 
heavenly visitants gradually disappear. 


The King of Glory. 


The moon in silver sheen sails on in 
her calm majesty through the clear 
ether, and stillness like death resumes 
her sway over a silent earth. Spirits 
of peace, where are ye, are ye all gone! 
Will ye return to our earth no more? 
Have ye vanished for ever and for ever? 
Oh! no; ye will return again, angels 
and archangels, cherubim and sera- 
phim, and all God’s shining hosts, 
when the cry shall be raised through 
earth and heaven, “‘ Lift up your heads, 
oh! ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, for the King of Glory 


| shall come in.”’ 


And where is the King of Glory? 


Sleeping placidly in the arms of his 
_adoring mother, the lowly occupant of 
_a stable in the village of Bethlehem- 
| Judah. 


It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies. 


When the angels had returned into 


“heaven and the shepherds had recov- 


.ered from their great astonishment. 
‘They said one to another, Let us now 
go even unto Bethlehem, and see the 
“thing which is come to pass, which es 
Lord hath made known unto us.’ 

They then made all possible haste, and 
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started on their journey, and found, as 
it had been told them by the angel, 
“Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in a manger.” 

And when they had seen this sight 
they made it known abroad, and told 
also of the wonderful vision that had 
appeared to them, with the saying of 
the angel, who had told them concern- 
ing the child. The news soon spread 
all over the country, and people won- 
dered at the things which were told 
them of the shepherds. “ But Mary 
kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart.” 


The Stable at Bethlehem. 


It was not for a contemplative char- 
acter like Mary’s to blaze abroad the 
marvellous matters that filled her mind 
with astonishment; the first salutation 
of the angel still sounded in her ears, 
and feeling calmly secure in the hand 
of an all-wise Providence, it was enough 
for her, like Ruth of old, to sit still in 
meditation, and, from the depths of a 
trusting heart, to exclaim, “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

In the days of Cesar Augustus, a 
decree had gone forth that all the world 
should be taxed; and this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was Gover- 
nor of Syria. And Joseph and Mary 
also went up from Galilee out of the 
city of Nazareth, to be taxed according 
to the command of the emperor, in the 
city 0; David.’ 

While there Mary’s promised child 
was born, and the place being so full of 
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people, who had come up from all parts 
of Judea for this taxing, the Virgin 
Mary and her new-born infant could 
find no room in the inn, and no shelter 
whatever except that afforded by a 
stable, amongst the cattle; thus lowly, 
indeed, was the first abode on earth of 
the mighty Prince of Israel! 


Pilgrims from the East. 


The wonderful story of the angels, 
and of the appearance of the Messiah, 
having been made generally known 
through the agency of the shepherds, 
the rumor reached the ears of some 
wise men, or magi, as they are called, 
‘from .the East,” meaning hereby 
from Arabia or Persia; and they, con- 
sidering the matter as very mysterious, 
and worthy of attention, made inquiries, 
and applied for information to Herod, 
the Tetrarch or King of Judea. 

Herod, a proud and wicked man, was 
greatly troubled at the account giver 
by the wise men, connecting it as he 
did with a vague notion of prophecy, 
which he was aware pointed to a king 
who was one day to rule over Judea; 
and not liking the idea of parting with 
his present splendor and power for any 
potentate whatever, he sent for the 
magi again, and inquired of them pri- 
vately concerning the child and his 
mother, and what time the star ap- 
peared which was to guide the magi in 
their search. 

This search he urged upon them to 
commence instantly, and when they 
had discovered the infant to lose no 
time in acquainting him of the fact, that 
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he might, as he artfully insinuated, go 


and worship him also; his sole inten-’ 


tion all the time being to get the infant 
into his power, and then relentlessly to 
murder him; for this Herod was both 
a wicked man and most degenerate Jew. 


Herod’s Secret Plot. 


In general, all his nation were most 
anxious to further in every possible 
manner the coming of the Messiah, and 
therefore Herod’s wish to destroy this 
infant would have been held in horror 
and detestation among his people, so 
he acted in the matter carefully and 
secretly. 

Historians describe Herod as a man 
who had all his life labored to gain the 
' mame of a great sovereign, and that, 
irritated beyond measure at finding 
himself unable to throw off a foreign 
yoke, he took pleasure in venting his 
anger and revenge on his own subjects. 
He put himself above all social and 
religious institutions, trampled under 


foot the national authorities, and under | 


his influence the Sanhedrim was but a 
shadow, and the pontificate dependent 
on his caprice. 

No wonder, then, that he was ready, 
in defiance of all laws of God or man, 
to lay violent hands on whatever 
threatened to subvert his authority or 
overthrow his kingdom, founded as it 
was upon iniquity. 

But before we accompany the magi 
in their search for the mysterious child, 
we must return to the history of Mary 
and the infant. And when the eight 
days were accomplished for the circum- 





cising the child, his name was called 
Jesus; the name that had been be- 
stowed upon him by the angel Gabriel. 
When all was fulfilled according to 
the law of Moses, Mary brought her 
child up to Jerusalem, into the Temple, 
to present him to the Lord. 
The rose was rich in bloom on Sharon’s plain, 
When a young mother, with her first-born, thence 
Went up to Zion, 
and there offered a sacrifice, according 
to that which is said in the law of the 
Lord, a pair of turtle doves, or two 
young pigeons. 


Good Old Simeon. 


There was at that time in Jerusalem 
an old and good man named Simeon, 
who, treasuring up the words of pro- 
phecy, earnestly awaited the promised 
consolation of Israel, and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him, and it had been 
revealed unto him that he should not 
see death till he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. 

Immediately the Virgin entered the 
Temple with her infant, the Spirit of 
the Almighty came upon Simeon, and — 
in a holy ecstacy he took the child in 
his arms, and lifting up his eyes, 
blessed God, saying, “‘ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace accord- 
ing to thy word. For mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation, which thou kast 
prepared before the face of all people; 
to be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and to be the glory of thy people Is- 
rael.” 

And while Joseph and Mary were 
marvelling at the inspired countenance 
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of the good old man, and at the words | 
which fell from his aged lips, Simeon 
turned towards them, and stretching 
out his arms, fervently bestowed his 
blessing, and addressing himself to 
Mary, said in solemn tones that must 
have thrilled through her inmost heart, 
“Behold, this child is set for the falling 
and rising again of many in Israel, and 
for a sign which. shall be spoken 
against; yea, a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul also, that the 
thoughts of many hearts may be re- 
vealed.” 


A Sword Sharper than Steel. 


And did not a sword pierce through 
that virgin mother’s heart when the 
awful day came, when she saw her be- 
loved son expiring on the cross? O 
Saviour ! 





By thine hour of dire despair, 

By thine agony of prayer, 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 

Piercing spear, and torturing scorn, 
by all that accumulated weight of mis- 
ery upon thy sainted head, did not a 
eruel sword pierce indeed the heart of 
thy suffering mother? 

In the meanwhile the wise men had 
set out upon their travels in search of 
the child and his mother, guided by the 
miraculous star or meteor, and they 
wandered over the land of Syria till 
they came to the place where the guid- 
ing light became stationary, and re- 
vealed to their delighted gaze the infant 
and his mother. 

Great was their joy when that fair 
sight presented itself, and without, it 
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would appear, expressing wonder at 
finding the objects of their search in 
so poor a condition of life, they threw 
themselves on their knees before the 
humble cradle, and offered their gifts, 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, the 
same description of presents that the 
Queen of Sheba brought from her far 


country to King Solomon. 


A King on a Bed of Straw. 


But a greater than Solomon was 
here, for not Solomon arrayed in all 
his glory could be compared to that 
blessed child who, on his bed of straw, 
outshone all the splendors of the king 
on his throne of gold! And where was 
all the worldly wisdom of the wisest 
man that ever lived? Was not -that 
helpless infant, sleeping in his mother’s 
arms, destined to bring to nought the 
foolishness as well as the wisdom of 
men, and to reign for ever and ever 
on an everlasting throne—a throne 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens? 

Well have ye done, ye three wise 
men! Your prayers and your offerings 
have gone up as a memorial before God, 
and your names are written down by 
the recording angel in the Book of Life. | 
Now may ye retrace your steps in peace 
to your Arabian homes. Before the 
magi, however, set forth on their jour- 
ney back to their own country, they 
were warned by God in a dream not to 
return to Herod, but to return home 
another road, which they did, and thus 
God brought to nought the counsels of 
the wicked king! 
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The sacred narrative goes on to say 
of Mary and of Joseph, that when they 
had performed “all things according to 
the law of the Lord, they returned 
into Galilee, to their own city of 
Nazareth. And the child grew and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him.” 


Herod Seeks the Child’s Life. 


What angel form appears to Joseph 
in the visions of the night? It is Ga- 
briel, the angel of the Lord! And what 
says he? “ Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into 
Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word: for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him.” Here 
we must admire the ready obedience of 
the Virgin in thus unhesitatingly pre- 
_ paring to start on a long pilgrimage to 
a land far off with her tender infant; 
for her faith, like Abraham’s, never 
suffered her to question the expediency 
of the measure proposed to Joseph by 
the Angel Messenger. 

And they arose, Joseph, and Mary, 
aud the child, and in the silence of the 
night started upon their journey to the 
land of Egypt; on they travelled, prob- 
ably attached to a caravan (for the line 
was constantly traversed by caravans 
from Syria to Egypt), over hill and 
dale, over the deserts of “ Araby the 
blest ;” till at length, in the scorching 
heat of an Eastern sun, the holy family 
repose under a palm tree by the side of 
the green old Nile. 

There lies the crocodile beneath the 
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shelter of the reedy banks; there the 
ibis, the sacred bird of Egypt, wings 
his heavy flight over the waters of the 
mighty river; and there may be seen 
the forms of the stately pyramids, the 
tombs of Egypt’s mighty kings; me- 
morials of departed glory which even 
now, “when thousands of years their 
cloudy wings unfold,’ speak to the 
present generation as they did in the 
year of our Saviour’s birth, of a race of 
rich and powerful princes who, though 
they have left scarcely their names be- 
hind them, yet in their enduring works 
of art tell a tale of strength, and the 
power of gigantic intellect. | 


Egypt's Famous Monumeats. 


Yes, there they stand, rearing their 
ponderous forms ever and the same 
towards the same cloudless heaven, ar- 
resting the eye of the traveller, and 
awakening sensations within his breast 
which even some of the sublimest works 
of nature fail in producing! With a 
strange calm expression do the majestic 
features of the Sphinx gaze over the 
moving sands of the desert, still un- 
changed, while year after year passes 
by, and one generation after another of 
pigmy men are laid sleeping by the side 
of their forefathers. 

And to the present hour do these glo- 
rious monumients remain the same as 
when beneath the marble shade of 
“ Cheops’ mighty fane,” the Saviour 
and his parents rested safe from harm 
—safe from the destroying sword that 
even then was working death and de- 
struction in Bethlehem-Judah | 
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There in the night air uprose the | 
shriek of agony, as one by one the in- | 


nocent babes were torn from the arms 
of their distracted mothers. “In Ra- 
mah was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning, 
Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they 
are not.” 

Imagine, if ye can, mothers of Amer- 
ica, the misery of those wretched mo- 
thers of Israel as they beheld their last 
born, in whom their soul delighted, 
seized by ruffan hands and murdered 
in cold blood before their eyes! In 
vain might they implore and entreat 
for pity ; the voice of mercy was dead 
within the hearts of those savage mur- 
derers and they thirsted for blood. 


Robbed of Their Children. 
Oh! as ye bend, mothers, over the 
sleeping countenance of a much-loved 
child, and watch its rosy slumbers, “a 


perfect form in perfect rest,” and per- 


haps are called to see that same form 
struck down by the remorseless Azrael, 
and laid like a pure lily, where a short 
while before blushed the opening rose- 


bud—the sweet flower transplanted | 


from earth, to bloom for ever in the 
paradise of God—oh! in that moment 
of anguish, think for a while of what 
must have been the feelings of so many 
mothers in a fatal hour deprived of 
those lovely innocents! 

In the meanwhile time passed on 
rapidly, and the avenging hand of the 
Deity smote the wicked king with a 
loathsome disease, from the effects of 
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which he shortly expired in great 
agony, and not without first endeavor- 
ing to commit suicide. 

Again thesangel appeared to Joseph, 
telling him he need no longer fear the 
tyrant, and that he might “arise, and 
take the young child and his mother, 
and go into the land of Israel.” Sohe 
rose, and took the young child and his 
mother, and did as the angel had com- 
manded, returning to his home. 


“Called a Nazarene.”’ 


When he arrived in the land of Syria 
he was told that Archelaus reigned in 
the room of his father; and this Arche- 
laus bore a character of cruelty equal 
almost to that of Herod, which so 
alarmed Joseph that he was afraid to 
continue his journey homewards; nev- 
ertheless, being warned of God in a 
dream, he turned aside into the parts 
of Galilee, and at length ventured to 
take up his residence at Nazareth, the 
early home of the Virgin; and in so 
doing fulfilled that which was spoken 
by the prophets, “ He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” 

During their residence in this town, 
the parents of our Saviour made it a 
custom to go up yearly to Jerusalem for 
the commemoration of the feast of the 
Passover; and when Jesus was twelve 
years old they determined that he 
should be allowed to accompany them 
on the pilgrimage. 

We can imagine the delight our 
Saviour must have experienced upon 
being first introduced into the beauti- 
ful Temple of David; and, perhaps, be- 
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fore continuing our narrative, it may 
not be deemed out of place to glance at 
the history of that most splendid edi- 
fice. ® 

King David, as we all know, first 
planned the erection of a Temple at 
Jerusalem, though the execution of the 
design was intrusted to his son and 
successor, King Solomon, B.c. 1005, 
and was by him adorned in the most 
costly manner; and he formally dedi- 
cated it before the assembled people to 
the service of the Almighty. 


Destruction of the Temple. 


The city of Jerusalem was besieged 
and taken by Nebuchadnezzar, King 
of Babylon, and by him the far-famed 
Temple of Solomon was entirely de- 
stroyed; King. Zedekiah was taken 
prisoner, and, with his eyes put out, 
was led with the other Jewish captives 
to grace the triumph of the barbarian 
conqueror; “their princes were bound 
in chains, and their nobles in fetters of 
iron.” And the iron must have entered 
their own souls also when, by “the 
waters of Babylon, they sat down and 
wept while they remembered thee, O 
Zion.” 

The second Temple was built by 
Zerubbabel, and completed in the sixth 
~ year of Darius, B.c. 515. In this Tem- 
ple there was no ark of the covenant, 
no Urim or Thummim, no holy fire, 
and the glory of the Almighty no 
longer filled the house. ‘This second 
Temple was rebuilt by Herod, surnamed 
the Great, in a style suited to its pris- 
tine magnificence, B. C. 20, 
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There were double rows of marble 
porticoes, with columns each twenty- 
five cubits in height, supporting a 
great number of chambers with roofs of 
cedar. The ground on which the Tem- 
ple stood rose in terraces, so that one 
court lay above another; and the sanc- 
tuary or Temple was highest of all, 
from which circumstance it could be 
seen from all parts of the city. 


Dazzling Magnificence. 

“The front,” says Josephus, “ was 
covered all over with plates of gold of 
great weight, which under the rays of 
the sun, reflected back a glowing splen- 
dor dazzling to the eyes. ‘To persons 
at a distance the Temple appeared like 
a mountain covered with snow, for the 
parts which were not gilded were ex- 
ceeding white from the marble of which > 
they were made.” 

Such was the Temple at the time 


when Joseph and Mary and our Savi- 


our visited Jerusalem at the Feast of 
the Passover, and such it remained till 
seventy years after, when it was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Romans under 
Titus and Vespasian. 

We will now return to our history: 
‘“ And when they had fulfilled the days, 
as they returned, the child Jesus tar- 
ried behind in Jerusalem, and Joseph 
and his mother knew not of it.” As 
was then the custom, they traveled in 
companies; and what a picturesque 
group must they have presented as 
they moved slowly along. ‘The men 
in the becoming garments of the East; 
the women in glowing colors, with their 
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long white veils; some mounted on 
asses, with their infants in their arms; 
others on foot, gaily conversing with 
their friends and neighbors as they 
pursued their way through the smiling 
valleys and rich fields of Palestine. 


Rest by the Wayside. 


At length the party repose by the 
side of a shady fountain; and, while 
the elders of the group dispose them- 
selves in various attitudes on the soft 
grass, the younger women, like Rebe- 
kah of old, draw water from the well, 
and balancing their pitchers gracefully 
on their heads, approach and offer to 
give drink to those who are desirous of 
quenching their thirst. 

Among that cheerful party the par- 
ents of our Lord had missed their 
child, but, supposing him to be some- 
where in the company and in the so- 
ciety of friends and kinsfolk, they went 
a whole day’s journey without expres- 
sing any particular uneasiness; but at 
the end of that time they became 
alarmed at his continued absence. 

Not being able to see or hear of him 
anywhere, they determined to return 
to Jerusalem, supposing that by some 
mistake he had missed them at the 
moment of departure from the crowded 
city. How easily can we picture to our- 
selves the anxious countenances and 
mien of the parents, especially of Mary, 
as they retraced their weary steps, in- 
quiring doubtless of every passer-by if 
they had seen a youth twelve years 
of age answering to the description of 
their missing son. 
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Fruitless, however, were all inqui- 
ries: till at length entering into the 
Temple, there beneath the shade of the 
pillared cloisters, surrounded by the 
priests, the doctors, and all the learned 
of the land, they beheld their child 
seated in the midst, “‘ both hearing and 


‘| asking them questions!” his youthful 


countenance lighted up with wisdom 
from above, as the rays of the sun 
streaming through the open windows 
of the sacred edifice, formed a halo of 
glory round that young but exquisitely 
divine head. 


‘‘My Father’s Business.” 
When the Virgin had sufficiently 


recovered from her amazement, in the 
fulness of a mother’s heart, and in 
affectionate anxiety for her child, she 
exclaimed, “Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? Behold, thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing.” Mark 
these words of the Virgin, “Thy father 
and I,” and then observe our blessed 
Lord’s reply, in which he, for the first 
time, asserts his divine calling, ‘“‘ How 
is it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness?” 

This speech of cur Saviour’s, coupled 
with his saying at the marriage feast 
of Cana, “‘ Woman, what have I to do 
with thee?” appears plainly at once to 
mark the divinity of our blessed Lord, 
and the mistake made by the deifica- 
tion of the Virgin Mary—a virgin holy, 
blessed, and good beyond any other 
mortal woman, a chosen instrument in 
the hand of the Almighty, and especi- 
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ally dedicated to his service as “the 
handmaid of the Lord,” but neverthe- 
less still a woman and a mortal. 

The Bible narrative goes on to say 
that the parents of our Lord “ under- 
stood not the saying which he spake 
unto them ;” but they argued not, for 
they never questioned his divine au- 
thority. And what did our Saviour? 
“He went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto 
them,” as years went on, “increasing 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” And how acted 
the Virgin? “She kept all these say- 
ings in her heart.” 


A Shining Example. 

Pause we awhile to point the moral 
which adorns this holy and beautiful 
history. First, the quiet earnestness 
of the Virgin’s character, her tender 
solicitude for her child; her undeviat- 
ing reliance in the Almighty’s wisdom 
and power, never at any time question- 
ing what must often have appeared to 
her strange and hard to be understood. 

How admirably also did she conform 
to all the ordinances of her religion, 
never failing, year after year, to go up 
to Jerusalem with Joseph to attend the 
celebration of the Feast of the Passover, 
when often the journey must have in- 
terfered with her domestic and maternal 
duties and occupations. 

We cannot help wishing the Bible 
had afforded us greater insight into the 
life of the Virgin, and that we were 
better able to study her admirable char- 
acter in its various phases—a character 
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so worthy of our earnest admiration, 
and which all mothers especially would 
desire to imitate as far as their weaker 
nature would admit. 


Honor Your Parents. 


Then turn to our blessed Lord, and 
let children observe well and lay to 
heart the early conduct of our Saviour. 
He who had laid aside his crown of 
glory by God’s right hand, to take our 
nature upon him, to become in all 
things like one of us, yet without sin 
—he ever submitted himself to the will 
and direction of his parents, and was 
subject unto them. 

What a lesson is this to children, 
especially those of the present day, 
who are too apt to assert their inde- 
pendence, too ready to throw off the 
yoke of obedience! Let such sinful 
and erring children remember that One 
who was in his nature divine, yet sub- 
mitted himself to the guidance of his 
earthly protectors, and thus gave to all 
young people a bright example of keep- 
ing sacred the commandment, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” the only 
commandment with promise. 

Thus happily,calmly and virtuously, 
passed by the ever-fleeting time in the 
bosom of that holy family; and our 
Saviour is supposed by many writers 
to have followed during the days of 
his youth the trade of his father, who 
was a carpenter. 

Highteen summers came and went 
without any further mention of the 
Virgin Mary in Holy Writ, and never 
again do we see the name of Joseph, 
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therefore it is supposed that Mary was 
a widow at the time she accompanied 
our Saviour to the marriage-feast of 
Cana in Galilee, when the Lord per- 
formed his first miracle; and it is pleas- 
ing to think that the Virgin-Mother 
assisted at this first open manifestation 
of the divine power of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It was then, at the celebration of the 
holy sacrament of marriage, our Savy- 
iour gave proofs of his being sent from 
heaven. His presence thus honored 
and sanctified the holy bond of matri- 
mony, in which is symbolized the mys- 
tical union of Christ and his Church. 


’Tis He who clasps the marriage band, 
And fits the spousal ring, 

Then leaves ye kneeling, hand in hand, 
Out of his stores to bring 
His Father’s dearest blessing. 


Right View of Marriage. 


And with what feelings of reverence 
and awe, therefore, should Christians 
enter into that holy state, not looking 
upon it as, alas! by far the greater 
number do, as a matter of worldly 
speculation and worldly advantage, but 
as the forming of a link destined to 
bind through time as through eternity ! 
It is not merely to walk side by side 
along the flowery paths of life, but to 


be found faithful friends, counsellors in. 


the day of adversity and of trial, and 
to remember that they are candidates 
together, alike for heavenly as for 
earthly bliss. 

The Mother of Jesus, perceiving that 
there was no wine for the bridal party, 
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approached and informed him of the 
fact. It was then that our Lord gravely 
replied‘to her, ““ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come.” ‘This was said without meaning 
to suggest any disrespect to his mother, 
but simply to assert to the bystanders 
his own divinity, and how immeasura- 
bly he was removed from all earthly 
relationship. 


The Wedding Feast. 


Then did Mary calmly turn from 
her Son and say to the servants, “‘ What- 
soever he saith unto you, do it.” The 
feast proceeded, and at length our Sav- 
iour commanded the attendants to fill 
the waterpots with water (these vessels 
may even now be seen in common use 
in Eastern houses); the order was in- 
stantly obeyed, and the water became 
wine. 

The Saviour then desired the ser- 
vants to “ draw out now, and bear unto 
the governor of the feast, and they bare 
it; and when the ruler tasted the water 
that had been made wine,” well might 
he wonder and exclaim to the bride- 
groom, “ Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine, and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is 
worse; but thou has kept the good 
wine until now.” 

We are not told what impression was 
made on the minds of the assembled 
guests by this miracle, as St. John goes 
on simply to say, “ This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Galilee, and 
manifested forth his glory, and his dis- 
ciples believed on him.” 
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The name of the Virgin Mary does 
not appear again on the page of Bible 
History till the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion; but by an attentive con- 
sideration of the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses of the second chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, one is led to believe that 
Mary went up with our Saviour to 
Jerusalem, at the time when he ex- 
pressed his just indignation at the dese- 
cration of the courts of the house of the 
Lord, and when “he poured out the 
changers’ money, and overthrew the 
tables. And said unto them that sold 
doves, Take these things hence, make 
not my Father’s house a house of mer- 
chandise. And his disciples remem- 
bered that it was written, The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” 


Weeping Over Jerusalem. 


With what affectionate regard does 
our Saviour appear ever to have looked 
upon Jerusalem and her beautiful 
Temple; more especially when on that 
memorable day, surrounded by his 
disciples, gazing from a distance on the 
fair city calmly reposing in the dreamy 
stillness of a summer’s day, the gilded 
towers and minarets reflecting the rays 
of a brilliant sun, he stretched out his 
arms towards her, and exclaimed in 
mournful tones, ‘“‘ Oh! Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not; behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate.” 

It is with a feeling of awe that I now 


approach the closing scene, at once of 
22 
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our Saviour’s ministry and of Mary’s 
history; for she, the light of whose 
pure and holy life appears with the 
dawning of the Star of Israel, vanishes 
as the bright track of our Saviour dis- 
appears from the world he came to save. 


The Closing Scene. 


On the dreadful, woful day of the 
crucifixion, Mary the Virgin is sup- 
posed to have taken her place with the 
other women, mentioned in Scripture 
as ministering to the blessed Saviour 
during his painful progress, laden with 
the accursed tree, along the way to 
Golgotha, the spot appointed for the 
execution. 


By the dark stillness brooding in the sky, 

Holiest of sufferers, round thy path of woe, 
And by the weight of mortal agony, 

Laid on thy drooping form and pale meek brow, 
My heart is awed, the burden of thy pain 
Sinks on me with a mystery and a chain. 

And what must have been thy-sen- 
sations, Holy Virgin, as thou didst 
raise thy streaming eyes towards thy 
beloved Son, expiring thus in agony? 
Well may ye cower in wild alarm at 
your own foul deed, ye people of Jeru- 
salem, and well may the tears of the 
women of Judah fall down like rain! 
But weep not for him; weep for your 
children, weep for yourselves; weep for 
all whose sins were the cause of so 
fearful and precious a sacrifice! 

How touching is the last mark of 
filial affection paid to the Virgin by the 
dying Saviour, and which has been 
preserved to us in St. John’s Gospel. 
‘“‘ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother and his mother’s sister. 
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When Jesus therefore saw his mother’ 


and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved, he said unto his mother, Woman, 
behold thy son! ‘Then said he to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother! and from 
that hour that disciple took her unto 
his own home.” ‘Thus, she who was 
the first to greet the arrival of the 
Redeemer into this sinful world, was 
the last to receive the parting words of 
the Lord of all the earth. 


A Home for Mary. 


We can well imagine in the midst of 
that scene of horror the fainting figure 
of the Virgin borne away in the arms 
of sorrowing friends, and carried to the 
_ home of the beloved disciple. We are 
not told that Mary was present at the 
resurrection; nature no doubt was ex- 
hausted, and, worn out with sorrow 
and fatigue, the mother of our Lord 
could scarcely have made one of the 
watchers at the door of the sepul- 
chre. 

We have every reason, however, to 
believe that’ the Virgin was present at 
the ascension, as the remaining record 
that we possess of the life of the Virgin 
Mary is in unison with the rest of her 
beautiful character; when we are told, 
in the first chapter of the Acts, she 
was engaged with the apostles, imme 
diately after the Lord’s ascension, in 
prayer and meditation, with thanks- 
giving. 

“Hor behold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call her blessed. 

“Bor he that is mighty hath magni- 
fied her, and holy is his name.” 
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It is not a little remarkable that in 
the character of Mary we discover no 
traces of pride. We look in vain for 
anything in the shape of boasting. 
There is no running to the neighbors 
to tell of the wonderful things that her 
son has done. She had that modesty 
which exhibits itself more by silence 
than by speech, and while there was 
everything to engender in her heart a 
feeling of pride, she simply considered 
herself as the agent appointed for the 
noblest mission ever assigned to wo- 
man, and she took no selfish credit tc 
herself. 

There was indeed in her heart an 
unspeakable joy; there was an exulta- 
tion ready ever to burst into loud 
acclaim and express itself in devoutest 
praise. And there was a gratitude 
that never failed to lift up the voice of 
thanksgiving. In all these respects 
she is the most notable woman por- 
trayed in human history. 

All that goes to make up a character 
the most attractive and beautiful; all 
that exalts womanhood and places 
upon it a crown grander than was ever 
worn by earthly queen, is to be found 
in her simple virtues, her earnest devo- 
tion, her undying love and that calm 
dignity which gives strength to all the 
other traits most admired and most to 
be coveted. 

There can be but one Mary. Yet, 
after all, is this strictly true? ‘There 
can be but one such as we have been 
describing, but every woman may be a 
Mary in her own degree and in her 
own sphere. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ANNA—THE AGED PROPHETESS. 


WOMAN with wrinkled face, 
yet looking calm and saintly, 
was seen one day in the Tem- 
pleat Jerusalem. That was nostrange 
place to her; you might almost say 
she had grown up and spent her life 
within those sacred walls. It is said 
that there will be a great many more 
women than men in heaven. For 
some reason this sex furnishes us with 
the brightest illustrations of Chris- 
tian character. One of our greatest 
preachers once used this expression: 
“This individual was a woman, and by 
so much nearer to God.” | 
If one were looking for a fine exam- 
ple of Christian womanhood it could 
be found in Anna, the widowed proph- 
etess, who almost made the Temple 
her home. She had spent her long 
life in fastings and prayer, and on her 
saintly robes the world with its friv- 
olities and vices had left few stains. 
With a different education and dif 
ferent surroundings in early life, we 
might have seen her but seldom in the 
Temple, and her fastings and prayers 
might have been few and far between, 
and exercised only to quiet her con- 
scienice. 
Religious services were her delight. 
What mirth and music and dazziing 


gaiety were to others, the sacred ser- 
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vices of the Temple were to her. We 
are told that she was the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher. ‘This 
information is furnished to account for 
the unblemished character she exhib 
ited through so many years. Only to 
such a woman would special revela- 
tions be made from the Lord. She is 
the last prophetess mentioned in the 
Bible and her story is interesting. 


Looking for a King. 


There can be no doubt but her mind 
dwelt constantly upon the promised 
coming of the Messiah. There were 
a few such who were looking daily for 
the bright appearing. In fact, the 
whole Jewish nation were expecting 
the King to come who would sit upon 
the throne of David. Anna may have 
wondered through many years whether 
old-time prophecy would be fulfilled in 
her day, and whether her own eyes 
would be permitted to look upon the 
face of the Lord’s Anointed. 

Very little is told us of her personal 
history. She was married in early 
life and lived with her husband seven 
years—years doubtless of contentment 
and domestic happiness. ‘Then came 
a heavy stroke of affliction and she 
was left a widow. The loneliness of 
her life was relieved by a burning zeal 
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and patient expectation such as would 
naturally be looked for in one who was 
in close communication with the God 
of Israel. 

Instead of sitting down and brood- 
ing over her great calamity, instead of 
gadding about to all her neighbors to 
tell her tale of woe and enlist their 
sympathy, instead of repining at the 
decrees of Providence and accounting 
her bereavement a cruel thing, she 
made the best of her misfortunes by 
devoting herself more fully to the 
worship and service of the Temple. 

How much that early bereavement 
had to do with the deep piety she ex- 
hibited for so long a time, it would be 
useless to attempt to say. This we do 
know, however, that human trial when 
rightly received leads up to a higher 
life. Perhaps it is quite true that if 
she had never sorrowed, her last years 
would not have been so conspicuous 
for Chistian virtues. 


Mary and her Child. 


On the day when she stands there 
in the Temple with.a strange light in 
her eyes,a mother witha little child may 
Ye seen who presents such an appear- 
ance as attracts the attention and the 
gaze of many. Mary, with the child 
Jesus, has gone to Jerusalem to offer a 
sacrifice—a pair of turtle-doves and 
two young pigeons. Now, there was a 
man in Jerusalem whose name was 
Simeon. Like the aged prophetess, 
the white locks of many winters were 
on his head. He was a good old man, 
devout and sincere, was waiting for the 
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consolatiou of Israel, and the Holy 
Ghost was upon him. 

Much to his delight it had been re- 
vealed to him that he should not see 
death until he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ. But he was getting to be very 
old, and each morning as he entered . 
the Temple he wondered if that would 
be the day in which the marvellous 
revelation would be made. Many weary 
years he had waited, but his faith did 
not fail and his hope lived on and grew — 
brighter all the time. 


Ready to Depart. 
When the parents brought the child 


| Jesus to fulfill the law respecting him, 


Simeon knew instinctively that this 
was the child he had been waiting for 
so long. He took the little one up 
in his arms, blessed God and said: 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
which thou hast prepared before the 
face of all people; a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel.” 

Happy old man! He was ready now 
to close on earth the eyes that had seen 
the promised Messiah. ‘The great de- 
sire of his heart had been fulfilled. He 
had not lived and waitedin vain. That 
was the most memorable day in all his 
existence. No such sight had ever 
greeted him before, and no other to 
compare with it wouldever have dawned 
upon his vision if he had lived for a 
thousand years. 

The old man blessed the parents 
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who had brotight the chilaitina uttered 
to Mary a prophecy concerning him, 
which confirmed what she already eee 
regarding her infant son. She mar- 
velled, however, that his character 


should be so well known to any one | 


who had not received those miraculous 
revelations that had been made to her, 
to her cousin Elisabeth, and to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. 


Overcome with Joy. 


While Simeon was speaking, the 
aged Anna came in and the fact could 
not be concealed from her expectant 
heart that the great and promised day 


of Israel had arrived. ‘There was a // 


glow on the face of Simeon, an un- 
earthly appearance that attracted her 
attention. She glanced at the mother 
with the sweet babe in her arms, and 
felt at once that this was the child who 
fulfilled the ancient prophecy. 

Her frame trembled, with emotion, 
her eyes lighted up with a strange joy, 
her withered hands were lifted, and in 
accents freighted with gratitude, she 
opened the lips in praise that all her 
life had been engaged in prayer. How 
is it that others in that throng did not 
see what it was given to her and to 
Simeon to behold and understand? 
‘They were not so eagerly looking for 
the Christ. 

Old as Anna was, she was not too 
old for useful service. She still had a 
heart to feel and a tongue to speak. 
The history informs us that she spoke 
to all those who looked for redemption 
in Jerusalem. She was too full of the 
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great theme to keep quiet. There are 


‘times when the tongue will not keep 


still; it must express the emotions of 
the breast, that roll and surge like 
the tides of the sea. While silence is 
golden, there are times when speech 
is more golden. 

Anna had seen the Christ, and before 
her days ended she bore testimony to 
his character and his great work of re- 
demption. How long she lived after 
this joyful scene in the Temple we do 
not know, but we may well believe 
that from that happy day she talked of 
nothing else. 


Happy Old Age. 

Her closing life must have been 
beautiful, and as her friends gathered 
around her she stood among them as 
one who had been especially favored of 
heaven, while her tongue was eloquent 
and her lips were musical with praise. 
If she could have lived her life over 
again, she may have thought it might 
be bettered, but with the object of it 
and the aim she had always followed, 
she-was satisfied. 

Let those who are aged never ima- 
gine that they are forsaken by a kind 
and gracious Providence. ‘There may 
be special blessings for them as there 
were for Anna and Simeon. And so 
bounding youth and strong woman- 
hood are not the only periods of life 
that have a deep significance. Many 
are the instances in which age out- 
shines all that has gone before. In 
truth, fruit is never good. until it is 
ripe, and what would all the blossoms 
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be worth in springtime if they did not 
foretell what was coming in autumn? 

Old people are apt to get the impres- 
sion that they are set aside and forgot- 
ten, and so they frequently repine and 
wish themselves young again. Anna 
was thankful that she had lived so long, 
and that near the conclusion of her life 
she had received the divinest blessing 
that had ever failen to her lot. — 


‘Don’t Be Sorrowful.” 


Some one has written a beautiful 
poem which well expresses the com- 
forts, the hopes and satisfactions of old 
age. It is worth inserting here for its 
delightful sentiment and tenderbeauty: 


Ah! don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray ; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 

There isn’t more night than day. 


‘Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time’s waves they heavily run ; 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray ; 

And taking the year together, my dear, 
You will always find the May. 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago; 

And the time of year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. 

Ay, God of the night, my darling— 
Of the night of death so grim ; 

The gate that leads out of life, good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


A very aged Christian in a poor- 
house, being asked what he was doing 
now, replied, “ Only waiting.” 
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Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 
Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day ; 
Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 


Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home, 
For the summer time is faded, 
And the autumn winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers ! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 
For the bloom of life is withered, 
And I hasten to depart. 


Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet J long have lingered, 
Weary, poor and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps, 
And their voices far away ; 

If they call me I am waiting, 
Only waiting to obey. 


Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown, 
Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 
Then from out the gathered darkness, 
Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 
By whose light the soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathway to the skies. 

Patience, ye weary ones! Patience 
ye sick and bereaved ones! Patience 
when the sky grows dark, when hopes 
go out like lamps in the tempest, 
when plans miscarry and the house 
you have built comes crashing to the 
earth! Only wait, and work while you 
wait. Old as Anna was she yet went 
every day to the Temple, and I’m 
inclined to think she was about the 
first there and the last to leave. 

Don’t look too far ahead at once. 
There is a high mountain in the dis- 
tance, but you have only to climb it a 
step at a time. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE WOMAN 


EW incidents in the life of Christ 
have more interest, or are more 
suggestive, than his interview 

with the woman at Jacob’s well, some- 
times called the well of Sychar.: Dr. 


, Bethune, at one time a distinguished 


clergyman of Brooklyn, turns this in- 


cident into tasteful verse in these lines: 


Upon the well by Sychar’s gate 

At burning noon, the Saviour sate, 
Athirst and hungry from the way 
His feet had trod since early day. 
The twelve had gone to seek for food, 
And left him in his solitude. 


They come—and spread before him there, 
With faithful haste, the pilgrim fare, 
And gently bid him, ‘‘ Master, eat!” 
But God had sent him better meat, 

And there is on his lowly brow 

Nor weariness, nor faintness now ; 


For while they sought the market-place, 
His words had won a soul to grace, 

And when he set that sinner free 

From bonds of guilt and infamy, 

His heart grew strong with joy divine, 
More than the strength of bread and wine. 


So, Christian, when thy faith grows faint, 
Amidst the toils that throng the saint, 
Ask God, that thou mayest peace impart 
Unto some other human heart ; 

And thou thy Master’s joy shall share, 
B’en while his cross thy shoulders bear. 


This interview with the woman of 
Samaria, recorded in the Gospel of 


John, 4th chapter, occurred at Jacob’s 
well, and here it will be of interest to 
say something about the wells of water 





OF SAMARIA. 


frequently mentioned in the Bible. It 
must be remembered that in ancient 
times, as at present, personal property 
consisted largely in flocks and herds. 
Now, in all tropical countries there — 
is apt to be a small supply of running 
water, and wells have to be dug to 
meet the demand. To give a name to 
a well denoted a right of property, and 
to destroy one after it was dug was 
considered an encroachment upon the 
rights of the owner, a measure that 
was sometimes resorted to in war, 
which destroys almost everything. 


Jacob’s Well. 


Away back in the time of Abraham 
we tread of wells at which sheep, cattle 
and camels were watered. Sometimes 
the herdsmen who had charge of flocks 
belonging to different owners got into 
a quarrel at the wells where they were 
watering their herds, instances of which 
are mentioned. Jacob’s well was one 
of the best known in ancient times, 
and to-day it is one of the few land- 
marks in the Holy Land concerning 
the identity of which there cannot be 
any doubt. 

Wells in Palestine are usually ex- 
cavated from the solid limestone rock, 
sometimes with steps to descend into 


them. ‘The brims are furnished with 
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a curb or low wall of stone, bearing 
marks of high antiquity in the furrows 
worn by the ropes used in drawing 
water. ‘This curb, as well as the stone 
cover, was a ae protection ageiust 
deat 

It was on acurb of this sort that our 
Lord sat when he conversed with the 
woman of Samaria. It will be remem- 
bered that he was on his way from 
Judea to Galilee, which necessitated his 
going through Samaria. The people 
of this province were not on the best 
of terms at this time with the inhabi- 
tants of other localities, and it was 
said that the Jews “had: no dealings 
with the Samaritans.” 


A Tired Traveller. 


Jesus, it seems, was weary with his 
journey—a very natural, human weari- 
ness, such as you often feel after op- 
pressive labor or burdensome anxiety. 
It is well to remember such a fact as 
this, for it shows that the daily toils, 
perplexities and physical infirmities of 
Christ were such as fall to the common 
lot of all. 

The disciples were with him on this 
occasion. ‘The well of Jacob was a 
resting-place which they naturally 
sought after their toilsome journey on 
foot. Calm repose rested upon the 
country around ; a soft haze enveloped 
the distant hills and there were few 
sounds to break the noontide quietness. 

The travelers were all tired and in 
want of food, and while Jesus sat upon 
the plone the disciples went aN 
into the city to buy meat. 
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The people of the town were in the 
habit of coming to this well, and as 
Jesus sat there a woman approached 


‘with the skin or earthen vessel in 


which it was customary to carry water. 
He immediately opened a conversation 
by saying to her, “ Give me to drink.” - 


There can be no doubt but he wished 


to quench his thirst after the fatigues 
of his long journey, nor can there be 
any doubt that there was something in 
the appearance of this woman which 
attracted him and led him to eee to 
make her acquaintance. 


No Questions Asked. 


No questions were asked concerning 
the character of this woman, and Jesus 
was not at all restrained by any thought 
of what might be said of his holding 


an interview with one whose life in the 
‘town must have been somewhat notori- 


ous. He never stopped to inquire into 
the reputation of those with whom he 
associated. 

It was enough for him to a that 
they were publicans and sinners, and 
by as much as they were degraded, 
wicked and outcasts from society, by — 
so much was his pity moved’ and his 
willingness to help them was made 
apparent. ‘This woman needed no vir- 
tues to recommend her. She had a 
soul, and that was enough. 

The great sun in heaven never picks 
or chooses the objects it would shine 
upon. Its nature is to pour out light 
and warmth and gild the world with 
glory, and it is just as kind and bene- 
_ficent toward the weeds by the wayside 
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as it is toward the roses that paint your 
garden with beauty. It warms the 
cold cliff even as it does the tender turf, 
and its beams glance from the scaly 
back of the reptile just as they do from 
the soft plumage of the songbird. It 
has no: favorites, but shines for all 
alike. It is just as good and gracious 
to the poor beggar and cripple as it is 
to the belle of fashion who walks down 
the avenue in stately style and attracts 
a thousand admiring eyes. 


Free to Everybody. 


And so does the free air supply the 
lungs of all breathing things, never 
asking any questions. The sinner is 
as much entitled to the health-giving 
air as is the saintliest Christian. Who 
has a monopoly of the water that spouts 
in the spring or gambols down through 
the thickets and the meadows? ‘The 
humblest peasant has as much right to 
drink as the king who wears purple 
and fine linen. The best things in the 
world are free to everybody. 

This incident at the well of Jacob 
shows that the love and goodness of 
Christ were not measured out to any 
one individual or to any one class of 
people. Fault was found with him for 
this, for there were those who were im- 
mensely righteous in their own estima- 
tion, and they thought that some spe- 
cial favor should be shown to them. 

They made a grand mistake. They 
did not come within a thousand leagues 
of understanding the true spirit and 
meaning of the Gospel. Ifthis woman 
at the well was reckless and of doubt- 
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ful reputation, one whose past life was 
somewhat against her, there was all 
the more reason why the sun should 
shine on her and quicken her into a 
new and better life. 

Little did the disciples, who had gone 
away into the town, think that a trans- — 
action was taking place which history 
would record through all ages to come. 
So true it is that the greatest events 
are happening right under our eyes, 
and we do not know how large they are 
nor how weighty is their meaning. 

I have wondered sometimes whether 
anything was really commonplace. All 
things are great, for the least things 
may be the seeds out of which shall 
spring changes in individual lives and 
revolutions in nations. 


Her Great Surprise. 


A good deal surprised was the woman 
of Samaria that Jesus should even ask 
her to give him a drink; and she felt 
in this way because there was such 
enmity between the Jews and Samari- 
tans. This feeling would have been 
well founded if Christ had been as 
bigoted, as narrow-minded, as resent- 
ful, as willing to take up a quarrel and 
carry it on, as other men; but his 
whole history shows that the little 
strifes over which many people spend 
all their energy and which they con- 
sider of vast consequence, were to him 
trifles so mean and contemptible that 
the very thought of them sickened 
him. 

Very happy was the answer that he 
returned to this woman when she asked 
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him how it was that he made such a 
simple request. The time had come 
for him to deliver a great discourse— 
and all to just one hearer. He in- 
stantly turned her thought to spiritual 
things and began to talk to her about 
“living water.” 


The Water of Life. 


This was something that her dark- 
ened mind did not at first comprehend, 
and she was not aware of the character 
of the man she was talking with. She 
wondered where this water was to come 
from, because he had nothing to draw 
with and the well was deep. Sheasked 
if he was greater than Jacob who used 
to own the well, and who, with his 
children and cattle, drank thereof. 

How easily the subject was turned 
toward the one thing that both he and 
_ this woman were interested in, and how 
naturally he made the water which 
this woman had come to draw the text 
from which to deliver one of the most 
‘beautiful discourses in the whole New 
Testament. And this leads me to 
say that almost always his deepest 
thoughts were suggested by objects 
that were close at hand, such as the 
seed cast into the fields by the sower, 
such as the lilies and the fowls of the 
air, all of which were right under his 
eye when he talked about them with 
a wisdom so profound. 

He went on to tell this woman that 
whoever drank of the water from Jacob’s 
well would thirst again, but whoever 
drank of the water that he had to give 
would never thirst, but this water would 
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be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. 

During all this time the woman of 
Samaria was getting her eyes open; 
she found she was talking with a most 
extraordinary man; the very secrets of 
her heart were touched ; she was learn- 
ing what she never knew before; anew 
light had dawned upon her wondering 
vision and she was eager to drink more 
deeply from the fountain of everlasting 
truth. | 

She gives him an eager look; there | 
is a strange glow upon her face; she 
has forgotten the thirst of the body and 
with her whole heart rising in eager 
expectation, she exclaims, “ Sir, give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.” 


An Unexpected Gift. 


The great point had been gained and 
she was conscious of the spiritual want 
within her that had never been sup- 
plied. What an unexpected blessing 
she had received that day!) When she 
went forth on her simple errand she 
did not for a moment imagine what an 
experience she was to have. 

And this leads me to ask whether 
it is not generally true that our great- 
est and most gracious blessings come 
when we least expect them. Some- 
times we strive and struggle for what 
is distant and unattainable, while at 
that very moment the choicest benefits 
are laid at our very feet. Thought- 
lessly we approach the well, not know- 
ing what is in store for us, but before 
we go away our deepest needs are sup- 
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plied and we have a thousand times 
more than we ever sought. : 
What must have surprised this. wo- 
man very much was the fact that Jesus 
knew all about her. He told her to go 
and call her husband and. come back 
again, thus proving to her that she was 
to supply others with the blessings 
which she had so unexpectedly received. 


Five Husbands. 


The woman’s shame and mortifica- 
tion appeared at once; the blush rose 
to her cheek and she half hung her 
head in self-reproach. In one instant 
the unhappy events of her past life 
tose in dark colors upon her memory. 

What did she reply? She knew very 
well that she had no lawful husband 
and she said so. Jesus told her that 
she had had five husbands and the one 
she was living with then was not her 
lawful husband at all. 

This to her was a startling state- 
ment. How should this stranger know 
all her past life and be fully acquainted 
with transactions which she very likely 
had striven hard to conceal? She had 
hever seen him before; he was not by 
any means a familiar figure in the 
town where she lived. If others were 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
her life it was because they had been 
her neighbors and had every oppor- 
tunity for knowing all about her. 

This fact made a profound impres- 
sion upon her, and immediately she 


exclaimed, “Sir, I perceive that thou: 


art a prophet.” Not by any ordinary 
means could he have been so well 
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acquainted with her history, and she at 
once attributed to him more than 
human knowledge. Like the sudden 
rising of the dawn his superhuman 
character was revealed to her, and she 
saw in him such a man as she had 


‘never met before. 


It is one of the remarkable features 
of this story that Jesus should have 
made himself known in his divine 
character to just one person, and shea 
person whom he met byaccident. Great 
thoughts must have been throbbing in 
his soul, clamoring for expression, and 
he could no longer conceal himself 
from others, or leave them in ignor- 
ance as to who he was and what was 
his mission in the world. 


One Pupil is a Large School. 


It would be well to. remember that 
in all endeavors to train the rising 
generation or to be of service to others, 
your work is not measured by the 
numbers you have to deal with. One 
human heart is a very broad and fertile 
field and is enough to occupy all your 
energies and endeavors for the time 
being. 

You might have a thousand pebbles 
picked up from the beach, but they 
would not count as much as one dia- 
mond like Queen Victoria’s Kohinoor, 
that magnificent jewel presented to her 
by an Oriental Prince. It is possible 
for you to make a great mistake as to 
the value of your work when it is con- 
nected with only one living soul. 

The. mother of Augustine had: but 
one child to nurture and to train, but he 
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was Augustine. Wild.in his early life, 
and hopeless.as a young man-always is 
when sowing his wild oats, she did not 
turn her thought and affection away 
from him, but with a mother’s ardent 
devotion she resolved that he should 
become an honor to herself and a 
blessing to society. He was not to be 
left in ignorance or to make shipwreck. 


Chinese. Sunday-schools. 


She did not foresee that he was to be 
in after life one of the renowned fathers 
of the church; all this came in due 
time and was the direct outgrowth of 
her benign and happy influence. 

In our Sunday-schools where China- 
men are taught—and there are many 
such in nearly all of our large cities— 
it is customary to give a teacher but 
one pupil. 
much to recommend it. The teacher’s 
entire time can be devoted to one 
scholar, to teach him the English lan- 
guage and to instruct him in Christi- 
anity. This is far better than to teach 
many collectively. All the seed falls 
into one heart and is not scattered 
hither and yon to be caught up by the 
fowls of the air. j 

To return to the woman of Sama- 
ria, she began to talk to Jesus about 
the manner in which her fathers wor- 
shipped. She was surprised to hear him 
say that neither in the mountain of 
Samaria nor at Jerusalem should the 
worship of God find its exclusive abode. 
He made known to her: the great fact 
that all true worship is of the spirit, 
and it makes very little ‘difference in 


There is a plan that has. 
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what locality or under what circum- 
stances that worship is offered. 

This woman was: not ignorant, but 
knew very well that the Messiah was 
coming, and she believed that when he 
appeared he would teach his people all 
things. Then in one of. the shortest 
yet sublimest utterances of Scripture 
Jesus said unto her, “I that speak unto 
thee am he.” More astonished than 
ever was this woman, and why not? 
To her alone had been revealed the 
Christ: who was the Son of God. 


Surprise of the Disciples. 


Then the disciples appeared upon 
the scene. They had returned from 
the town without having met with any 
remarkable adventure. They were a 
good deal surprised that Christ should 
talk to this woman, as she seemed to 
them to be a very ordinary person. 

They did not consider for a moment 
that he was making a revelation of 
himself, and that this was something 
worth making to one individual, yes, 
to a woman who had had five husbands. 
However, they did not ask him why he 
talked with her, perhaps feeling that 
his conversation with her was too sacred 
to be rehearsed, and that they had no 
right to subject it to mere curiosity. 

But the woman was full of what she 
had heard. She had every reason to 
believe she had been talking with a 
prophet. All her wonder was excited, 
and it was very natural for her to desire 
that others might have an interview 
with this most extraordinary stranger. 

Away she ran into the town, leaving 
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her waterpot behind her, and flying 
from one house to another, and from 
one group of men to another, she ex- 
claimed, “‘ Come, see a man which told 
me all things that ever I did: is not 
this the Christ?” 

The men became as excited as she 
was, and they hastened to the well to 
see and hear for themselves. Thus 
this woman became a real missionary. 
She had learned something; she hada 
story to tell; it was full of truth and 
interest; she could not wait to get the 
water she went for, but was in such 
haste that she flew back to the town, 
carrying one of the most remarkable 
messages ever delivered to men. 


A Zealous Missionary. 


In this missionary spirit let her be 
an example to all women. There was 
a certain thing to do and she did it at 
once, without dallying or waiting. Her 
own soul was on fire; this accounts 
for it all. It was faith that acted so 
promptly; doubt might have kept her 
lingering at Jacob’s well until sun- 
down. It isa grand thing to do with 
your might what your hands find to do. 

Very few scenes in the New Testa- 
ment are so suggestive as this one, and 
although but little is said of the woman 
of Samaria, enough is revealed to show 
that she was fired by a remarkable zeal 
after she had met the Christ. 

Moreover, it is plain she was a good 
hearer. It required no effort to get her 
attention ; she was a good listener, and 
not like some who are thus described 
by Mr. Spurgeon: 
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“We crossed and recrossed the river 
several times by the ferry-boat at Basle. 
We had no object in the world but 
merely amusement and curiosity, to 
watch the simple machinery by which 
the same current is made to drift the 
boat in opposite directions from side to - 
side. To other passengers it was a 
business, to us a sport. 


Mere Idle Curiosity. 


“Our hearers use our ministry in 
much the same manner when they 
come to it out of the idlest curiosity, 
and listen to us as a means of spending 
a pleasant hour. ‘That which should 
ferry them across to a better state of 
soul they use as a mere pleasure-boat, 
to sail up and down in, making no 
progress after years of hearing and are 
no farther along than when theystarted. 

‘“A traveler and a merchant differ. 
Thus: a traveler goes from place to 
place that he may see; but a merchant 
goes from port to port that he may take 
in his lading, and grow rich by traffic. 
Thus there are traveling hearers who 
merely observe and criticise, and go 
their way very little the better for what 
they have heard; and there are also 
merchant-hearers who listen to profit, 
and make a gain to their souls out of 
every sermon. 3 

“Jedediah Buxton, the famous pea: 
sant, who could multiply nine figures 
by nine in his head, was once taken to 
see Garrick act. When he went back 
to his own village, he was asked what 
he thought of the great actor and his 
doings: ‘O,’ he said, ‘he did not know; 
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he had only seen a little man strut about 
the stage, and repeat 7,956 words.’ 

“Here was the want of ability to ap- 
preciate what he saw, and the exercise 
of the reigning faculty to the exclusion 
of every other. Similarly our hearers, 
if destitute of the spiritual powers by 
which the Gospel is discerned, fix their 
thoughts on our words, tones, gestures, 
or countenance, and make remarks 
upon us which from a spiritual point of 
view are utterly absurd.” 


She had the Windows Open. 


For the reason that the woman of 
Samaria was willing to hear, and did 
not turn away from the stranger who 
wanted to converse with her, she was 
favored with such a revelation as very 
few persons have ever received. She 
listened not only with her ears, but 
with her heart. Alas for any one whose 
ears are wide open, but whose heart is 
stone deaf! 

A very striking feature of this story 
grows out of the fact that although 
there was bitter enmity between the 
Jews and Samaritans, Jesus entirely 
ignored this, did not share in that 
hatred at all, and was just as ready to 
befriend this woman as if she had been 
one of the Jews who were looking for 
the Messiah. 

All human enmity and hatred have 
their share in producing misery and 
unhappiness. They are a curse to the 
one who exhibits them, and they are 
destruction to the one against whom 
the malignant dart is hurled. Shake- 
speare says, “ Heat not a furnace for 
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your foe so hot that it do singe your- 
self.” Jesus knew that hatred was a 
very unprofitable thing. 

There is an Italian proverb which 
says, “Have you fifty friends? It is 
not enough. Have you one enemy? 
It is too much.” But you ask how we 
are to avoid having enemies, and you 
say there is sure to be trouble between 
the Jews and Samaritans. 

Of course there will be if you make 
it. JI knew a lady who expressed the 
greatest surprise one day that she was 
disliked and ignored by several per- 
sons, when she was sure she had never 
done a thing to offend them. As mat- 
ter of fact, she was the gossip of the 
neighborhood, and without seeming to 
be aware of it her venomous tongue, 
fired with envy, was aimed against 
every reputation upon which it was 
possible to fasten a blemish. 


An Endless Clatter. 


Her disease was simply too much 
tongue—a disease as much to be 
dreaded as any epidemic and as hard to 
cure. This woman made no friends, 
but she talked. ‘That accounts for all 
the rest. 

A man once said to Ben Franklin, 
“JT have an enemy, but I don’t make 
much account of him, he is only a lit- 
tle one.” Wise Ben replied, “ You 
make a great mistake; there is no lit- 
tle enemy ’”—by which he meant that 
the least enmity shown toward you by 
any one is something to be dreaded and 
may prove to be verydangerous. You 
should live in peace with all men. 
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Now, suppose when Jesus came to 
Jacob’s well and met this woman he had 
said, ‘‘I am not going to speak to her ; 
she is not worth noticing ; in fact, there 
is trouble between her people and 
mine.” It would have been very easy 
to take up the ancient feud and pick a 
quarrel with her, but how unlike Christ 
to do this. 


Very Small People. 


If the feeling of his heart had been 
hatred toward this woman, his whole. 
character and history would have been 
reversed by this one act and the glory 
of his name would have gone out in 
darkness. 

Every woman should bear in mind 
that to live in strife, to quarrel and 
bicker, is beneath her dignity. Such 
a disposition adds nothing to her good 
name and reputation; on the contrary, 
it shows a narrow spirit,a small mind, 
and leads one to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that the world would be better off 
without her, and it were “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished” that 
she should bid farewell to those who 
have been cursed by her enmity and 
leave the world, taking her hateful 
spirit with her. 

How beautifully does this scene be- 
tween Christ and the woman of Sama- 
ria rise before the delighted eyes of the 
reader of the Gospel story. With deep 
thoughts in his heart and infinite 
yearning to bestow upon her a bless- 
ing, he speaks to her. 
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What a withering shadow would 
have been cast over this interview if he 
had cherished that hatred which had 
long existed between the Samaritans 
and the Jews. He could rise above it, 
and in doing this he revealed his lofti- 
est traits of character. In brightest 
colors does his great love appear, and 
all who read the story must feel its 
pathetic beauty and power. 

The whole heart of this woman was 
aroused and all that was good in her 
came to the surface. It was like 
bringing up pearls from the sea. Vast 
treasures are in the ocean—a world of 
wonders and of beautiful things. One 
has only to dive to find the treasures. 
The heart of this woman, bad as she 
was, was not without its good qualities, 
and it needed only the right word to 
awaken her better nature. 

But in all such cases it must be the 
right word, the gentle sympathy and 
the tender look. You can’t scold peo- 
ple into a better life. The thirst is 
there already; show them the living 
fountain. Great things are to be 
learned as we stand by this stone curb 
around Jacob’s well. 


\ 


And all this was a simple incident— \ 


\ 


just one of those things that “ happen” 


—and it would have been very easy for | 


this woman to come to the well a little 


earlier, before Jesus arrived, and to — 

miss the interview. So true itis that 

events of largest importance are among | 
the “ happenings” of every day life. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HERODIAS—INSTIGATOR OF MURDER. 


HE palace was all astir and the 
scene was gay and brilliant—the 
palace of Herod Antipas, the Ro- 

man Governor of Galilee. Bright illu- 
minations looked out from the broad, 
Spacious windows into the darkness 
around, and the glow was brighter than 
the stars in heaven above. The glory 
was Oriental, and told of wealth and 
luxury such as are displayed only by 
“monarchs. 

The occasion was one of rejoicing, 
for it was the birthday of Herod, and 
he and his queen Herodias were cele- 
brating it in royal fashion. The soft 
glow of perfumed tapers was cast over 
the sumptuous furniture and princely 
upholstery of Herod’s magnificent man- 
sion. Odors from the choicest plants 
and flowers were mingled in a profusion 
that suggested the very bowers of 
the garden of Eden. 

The courtiers, the princes and no- 
bles of Herod were assembled in gay 
attire, and each had a smile and obse- 
quious salutation for the proud Gov- 
ernor of Galilee. Cast your eye down 
that spacious banqueting hall, all 
trimmed and decorated for this unique 
occasion. See the costly service of 
gold and silver, the brilliant lights 
glaring upon the scene, and look at the 
red wine, the choicest of the vintage, 





as it flows like streams from exhaust- 
less fountains. 

Brisk attendants and waiters are 
flying about and serving the jovial 
guests, while the soft, delicious strains 
of music are mingled with the silvery 
sounds of clinking goblets, and the ves- 
sels with which the festive board is 
loaded. What a night this is for Herod! 
He and the other Herods—for he is 
only one of a notorious family—have 
always made it a point to celebrate 
their birthdays—as if the days on 
which they were born had anything 
about them that is notable and: worthy 
of being remembered. 


A Night of Merriment. 


Let the birthdays of the Herods be 
forgotten, and let the blackness of dark- 
ness fall upon this gorgeous scene in 
the palace, rather than have the mem- 
ory of a Herod perpetuated. But the 
revellers are happy to-night ; they have 
long been looking forward to this oc- 
casion; they know how to drink deep 
and talk loud; the flush of wine and 
merriment is on their faces. More 
animated does the scene become, and 
more loud the sounds of mirth and 
melody. : 

But many a night of jubilation has 


been turned into the darkness of death. 
S00 
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It was so at Belshazzar’s feast when 
the fiery handwriting blazed along the 
wall. In one brief hour the festival 
may become as dark and dreary as a 
procession to the tomb. So sudden 


sometimes comes the change which’ 


turns the sweetest music into a dirge, 
and makes the eyes weep that a moment 
ago were dancing with delight. 


A Notorious Family. 


Let us look at the history. Herod 
Antipas was the son of Herod the Great, 
whose terrible acts of bloodshed are 
matters of unerring history. His father 
had originally intended him to be his 
successor in the kingdom, but by the 
last change of his will appointed him 
tetrarch of Galilee. 

He first married a daughterof Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petreea, but after some 
time he made overtures of marriage to 
Herodias, the wife of his half-brother 
Herod-Philip, which she received favor- 
ably. This is the kind of woman Her- 
odias was. 

Aretas, indignant at the insult of- 
fered to his daughter, found a pretext 
for invading the territory of Herod, and 
defeated him with greatloss. By many 
this defeat was attributed to the events 
of that festive night in the palace of 
Herod already described. 

Notice what Herodias did. She left 
her husband, who was still alive, to 
connect herself with a man whose wife 
was still alive. Her paramour was in- 
deed less of a blood relation than her 
original husband; but being likewise 
the half-brother of that husband, he 
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was already connected with her by af- 
finity—so close that there was only one 
case contemplated in the Law of Moses 
where it could be set aside, namely 
when the married brother had died 
childless. 

Now, Herodias had already had one . 
child — Salome — by Philip, and this 
daughter becomes a conspicuous actor 
in the story. This criminal alliance 
between Herod Antipas and Herodias 
stirred the righteous blood of John the 
Baptist, and he spoke out against it like 
the honest man he was. 


Greatest of the Prophets. 


And who was John the Baptist? We 
have already seen him as a child nest- 
ling in the arms of Elisabeth, his 
mother. He grew up in the country, 
and, having escaped the vices and con- 
taminations of city life, he was made of 
that kind of stuff which is always es- 
sential to great and noble deeds. He 
had a divine mission, and was the sub- 
ject of prophecy many centuries before 
his birth. 

His lofty character is well described 
by the prophet Isaiah who speaks of 
him as “ the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight,” while 
the prophet Malachi speaks of him 
more definitely in these words, “ Be- 
hold, I will send my messenger and he » 
shall prepare the way before me.” 

His birth was foretold by an angel 
sent from God, who announced it as an 
occasion of joy and gladness to many 
—and at the same time assigned to him 
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the name of John, to signify either 
that he was to be born of God's especial 
favor, or perhaps that he was to be the 
harbinger of grace. 

It-was. foretold that he would be 
filled with the Holy Ghost from the 
first moment: of his existence, and ap- 
pear as the great reformer of his 
countrymen—another Elijah in the 
boldness with which he would speak 
truth and rebuke vice. You see him, 
therefore, as a rare man who has a 
, special work to do. 

Drinking neither wine nor strong 
drink, he went forth as the herald and 
forerunner of the Messiah, while atten- 
tion was called to his extraordinary 
mission by his life, which was free 
from all indulgences and was one of 
the strictest self-denial in retirement 
and solitude. His appearance was most 
striking, and this of itself was a lesson 
to his countrymen. 


A Host in One Man. 
In your imagination draw the picture 
of this remarkable man. His dress was 
that of the old prophets—a garment 


woven of camel’s hair, attached to the 


body by a leathern girdle. His food 
was such as the desert afforded—locusts 
and wild honey—and this was the 
cheapest and plainest fare on which a 
person could possibly live. 

There was no appearance of luxury 
in his living or surroundings; he was 
poor, but all the same, he was a prophet. 
You might say he was a hermit, but 
for all this he was clothed with a power 
that aroused the nation. When the 
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time was ripe he entered upon his great 
mission. 

Coming forth from his seclusion he 
stood in strange fashion on the banks 
of the Jordan. His voice sounded like 
a trumpet from the skies. He was full 
of fire, full of earnestness. People 
came in crowds to see and hear this 
strange man of the desert. He did not 
smooth down and gloss over their sins. 
He stripped off the covering and did it 
without making any excuses. 


He Rebukes Herod. 


The great burden of his message 
was repentance, and it was plain to all 
the people that a new prophet had risen 
in Israel. He was practical and pointed. 
The covetous, the unrighteous, the 
impure, the plunderers of the poor, 
extortioners and hypocrites fared very 
severely at his hands. All men were 
amazed at his boldness and fidelity, and 
that something about him which told 
that he was not an ordinary man, but 
had been sent from God with a mes- 
sage. 

Now this wonderful man John was 
to Herod Antipas what Elijah was to 
Ahab. He knew of the crime of Herod 
in taking for his wife Herodias, who 
had no lawful right to enter into any 
such relation. John boldly rebuked 
the Roman Governor, and in words 
whose meaning could not be doubted, 
condemned the guilty pair. 

This was a dangerous thing to do, if 
Tohn had counted danger, and by way 
of retaliation he was seized and cast 
into prison. Does any one suppose 
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that, lying in his dungeon, he felt any 
regrets at having expressed in words 
of fire his righteous indignation at the 
crime: of Herod and “Herodias? :He 
was not a man-to wilt and weep when 
brought to suffer for open opposition to 
any deed of infamy. 


Music and Revelry. 


There now in the palace of Herod 
on that night when the princes and 
nobles are assembled, the mirth is loud 
and boisterous and very lively is the 
music. Hour after hour passes and 
only adds to the gayety. -The face of 
Herod beams with pride and satisfac- 
tion, but at length he rises from the 
banquet: and seeks the chamber of 
Herodias. 

Languidly reclining on a rich divan, 
he finds her surrounded by her maids, 
who are showing her the most obsequi- 
ous attention. We can easily imagine 
that one is toying with her luxuriant 
tresses, that auother is cooling her 
flushed face with a jewelled fan, and 
another is placing a silken cushion on 
which to rest her feet, encased in san- 
dals sparkling with the brightest 
jewels. 

Herod approaches her, ready to ex- 
press the same admiration and affection 
he has shown her so many times. But 
her eye flashes and she gives him a 
look of indignation. 


“What is the meaning of this?” he | 
| ception. 
_moves through the giddy mazes of the 


asks. “Itis a festive night, yet you 
do not seem to be in a happy mood. 
Do you not hear the shouts of laughter 
and the noise of mirth that come float- 
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ing up from the banquet ‘hall? Why 
is this frown upon your queenly brow, 
and why is there a shadow on your face 
which at other times is bright and fair 


as the morning?” 


She is quick to make reply. “Strange 
questions for you to ask,” she says, 
and with all her spirit aroused she 
gives vent to the turbulent feeling of 
her heart. “Why are you so jovial 
and happy to-night when both you and 
I have been assailed ‘openly by such a 
worthless, pretended eae as John 
the Bapaar? ¥ 


Herodias Roused to Anger. 


“Nay, my queen, you speak too 
hastily. The Baptist is not an adven- 
turer. He is not a disturber of the 
public peace.” 

“But he has disturbed our peace,” 
cries Herodias, and the angry look 
upon her face means murder for her 
accuser. ‘‘ You are too mild. Oh, for 
one hour of your father, Herod the 
Great! You are condemned as well as 
myself, yet you come here to speak soft 
words and palliate the mischievous 
interference of this man in matters that 
do not concern him. If it were left to 
me, he should never come out of his 
dungeon alive.” 

“Tet us have no more of this;” 
Herod replies, “but where is Salome, 
our beautiful daughter? ‘The whole 
company are waiting to give her a re- 
Graceful as a fawn when she 


dance, she will charm her beholders 
and their applause will make the palace 
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ring. Is she not ready to make her 
appearance? Gay and jovial as the 


feast has been, it will be dull and tame 
without her. Let her make ready; let 
her come without delay. You and I, 
Herodias, will be proud of her beauty 
and of the admiration she will receive 
from this throng of spectators.” 


Ready to Spring the Plot. 


Herodias has a certain end to gain, 
and her dark plot is approaching the 
time of its execution. Seeing that 
Herod in his half-drunken mood can 
be handled very easily, she asks, ‘‘ What 
reward shall Salome have for entertain- 
ing the friends who have come here to 
honor your birthday?” 

“Anything she wants,’ exclaims 
Herod, ready in the excitement of the 
moment to make very large promises. 
He, too, hates John the Baptist, but he 
is diplomatic and is afraid to ill-treat 
the prophet, because he knows how 
highly the populace esteem him. Bet- 
ter would it have been if in his drunken 
glee he had not taken any oath. 

Meanwhile Salome is in her own 
beautiful apartment. She knows what 
is expected of her, and is preparing for 
the occasion. Her cheek is radiant 
and her eye has the brightness of 
youth. Her form is graceful and she 
has learned the command of herself. 
Like the soft willow swaying in the 
breeze, so gentle and graceful are all 
her movements. 

She is putting on her richest attire. 
Jewels sparkle from her neck, from her 
wrist, from her dainty sandals. She is 
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a dream of loveliness, and there is a 
winning expression on her face, for her 
heart has not yet been made hard and 
callous like that of Herodias, her 
mother. Gracefully fall the dainty 
folds of her garments, light and gauzy, 
as if she were enveloped in a cloud 
through which glance the bright rays 
of the sun. 

Think of this attractive creature, so 
young and, as we believe, so innocent, 
used'as a mere tool in the hands of her 
unscrupulous mother—the daughter 
whose very beauty and loveliness are ~ 
made to further a murderous con- 
spiracy and constummate a scheme that 
means the taking of innocent blood. 


Salome Makes her Appearance. 


Watch her now as, moving like a 
zephyr, she enters the hall, noisy with 
laughter and the clamor of tongues. 
There is a hush as she modestly comes 
in and surveys the animated scene. 
She stands for a moment as if abashed, 
but the daughter of a Herod is not likely 
to lose her confidence. Plainly there 
is an eager expectation on the part of 
the jovial throng, and a silence falls 
upon them, which is soon followed by 
tokens of welcome. 

And there sits Herod, while eagerly 
waiting in her chamber is the woman 
who has a dark and sinister purpose to 
carry out, and who, in desperation, has 
resolved to gain her victory on this 
very night. For a moment, yet only 
a moment, Herod is nervous as the fair 
dancer takes her place upon the po- 
lished floor. He knows sbe hag very 
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indulgent spectators, and, moreover, 
that she is equal to the occasion. 

And now she takes one step forward, 
now another, and all the noisy crowd 
become silent and gaze with wondering 
eyes. Now she weaves to the right, 
now to the left; now with movements 
as graceful as the flight of a swallow 
she spins round and round, while her 
light and airy garments float about her 
like gossamer. 


Herod’s Fatal Promise. 


This is Salome, and she has capti- 
vated all beholders. There is but 
one opinion concerning her beauty, 
her grace and skill. Her fair face is 
flushed, which only adds to her loveli- 
ness, and as she ends her dance a loud 
murmur, growing into a more noisy 
demonstration, greets her, and again 
and again does she bow her acknow- 
ledgments, evidently delighted with 
her reception from the assembled com- 
pany. 

Herod is pleased with the enter- 
tainment furnished by his charming 
daughter. He is willing to grant 
Salome anything she asks. And now 
comes the tragic climax of this bril- 
liant festival in the palace of the 
Roman Governor. Herod has made 


his promise with an oath and it cannot’ 


now be taken back. 

What will Salome demand at his 
hands? ‘This question can be an- 
swered only with ashudder. Herodias 
becomes impatient ; there is a strange 
glare in her eye, an expression on her 
pale lips full of meaning. But here 


make such a_ request? 
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comes Salome, and the mother whis- 
pers in her ear. 

Look! Salome is startled. Her face 
changes its color and becomes white as 
the shroud of the dead. Can it be that 
her own mother would prompt her to 
She is so 
stunned that she almost sinks upon 
the floor. Bustling attendants run to 
her side, fanning the hot air into her 
face, and wonder why she has been 
stricken with such alarm and agony. 


Within the Old Dungeon. 


In calm peace and suspecting no 
danger, John the Baptist lies that night 
behind the bars of the old prison. He 
has rebuked the Governor and his des- 
perate wife for their intrigue and is 
now suffering for his fidelity to duty; 
he does not dream that any greater 
danger awaits him. His sleep is the 
sleep of the just. See him lying there 
on the cold stone floor of his dungeon, 
wearing the simple garments which tell 
of his poverty. How little he dreams 
that a conspiracy is on foot to end his 
remarkable career. 

We can well imagine how horrified 
Salome was when told by her mother 
to ask of Herod the head of John the 
Baptist. To make such a request is 
out of keeping with her innocent nature 
and gentle spirit. But she is ruled by 
a will far stronger than her own, and 
has no choice in the matter. She must 
do as her haughty mother commands, 


‘and however much her heart may 


shrink and her nature revolt, she sum- 
mons her courage and, to the dismay 
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of Herod, asks for the head of the 
prophet. 

Herod does not like to be made the 
instrument of so bloody a work, but he 
has sworn to give the fair dancer what- 
ever she may desire, and a Herod is 
bold enough and desperate enough for 
any deed, however infamous. 


Fear of the Multitude. 


This whole transaction is so graphi- 
cally pictured by the well-known au- 
thor, Marcius Willson, that we here 
transcribe his language: 

“While the apostles were gone on 
their mission, and Jesus himself was 
teaching and preaching in the villages 
around Capernaum, John the Baptist 
was still imprisoned in the fortress of 
Machzerus, whence he had sent his 
disciples into Galilee, for the purpose 
of learning more about the wonderful 
works that Jesus was doing. 

“When the disciples of John return- 
ed, and told him of the things that 
Jesus said and did, we cannot doubt, as 
another has expressed it, that ‘the sun- 
light of faith again fell into the dark 
dungeon, and that the peace of restful 
conviction filled the soul of the Baptist.’ 

‘Herod Antipas, who had cast John 
into prison, had often desired to put 
him to death; but he feared the multi- 
tude, for they counted John as a pro- 
phet. But the time and the occasion 
came to him unexpectedly. The princes 
of his house, imitating the example 


of their Roman superiors, were fond of | 


indulging in magnificent banquets, and 
celebrating anniversaries. 
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“Herod Antipas gave one of these 
grand entertainments, either on his 
birthday, or‘on the anniversary of his 
accession to the dignity of tetrarch of 
Galilee; and when the merriment of 
the feast had reached its height, and 
the king had no fresh excitement to 
offer, Salome, the daughter of Herodias, 
was sent by her mother to dance before 
the royal guests. Enraptured with her 
loveliness, and with her grace and skill, 
Herod made oath with a loud voice, 
that her reward should be whatever she 
might ask of him, even to the half of 
his kingdom. 


Demands the Head of the Baptist. 


“The maiden stole quietly from the 
banquet-hall, and asked her mother 
what request she should make of the 
king. The wicked Herodias, who had 
been striving for many months to at- 
tain the one great object of her heart, 
—the death of John the Baptist,—saw 
that this was her golden opportunity. 
Only a whispered suggestion to her 
daughter was necessary; and the pli- 
able Salome, re-entering the banquet- 
hall, quickly went up to Herod and 
said, I will that thou give me, in a 
charger, the head of John the Baptist. 

‘Surprise akin to horror must have 


“fallen upon the assembly at such a de- 


mand, for they all knew John to bea 
righteous anda holy man. What would 
Herod do? We are told that the king 
was exceeding sorry; yet for his oath’s 
sake and the sakes of those who sat at 
meat with him, he would not refuse the 
request. 
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‘““He who had been unfaithful for 
years to his God and his conscience, 
and not ashamed of any crime or sin, 
would yet be faithful to his half-drunk- 
en oath, and appear honorable and true 
before such companions! Straightway, 
we are told, the order was given to the 
executioner, who at once left the ban- 
quet-hall. 

“Out into the cold spring night, up 
the slope to the citadel, and into the 
deep dungeon, went the executioner. 
As the door opens, the noise of the 
revelry comes with the light of the 
torch which the man bears. No time 
for preparation is given, nor needed. 

‘“A few minutes more, and the gory 
head of the Baptist is brought to the 
maiden ina charger, and she gives the 
ghastly dish to her mother. ‘Let us 
hope,’ says another writer, ‘that the 
awful spectacle haunted the souls of 
both thenceforth till death.’ ” 


A Sorrowful Face. 


The general representation given to 
the face of Salome by the portrait- 
painters has been that of a steadfast, 
cruel gaze, and an unpitying eye; but 
there is one painting, by one of the old 
masters, which represents her as wear- 
ing an expression, not of triumph or 
of hate, but rather of remorse, as she 
looks upon the calm features of her 
victim. 

It was this painting that suggested 
to the gifted poetess, Lucy Hooper, the 
following lines, so full of saddened 


reproach and almost penitential sor- | 


row: 
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Mother ! I bring thy gift. 

Take from my,hand the dreaded boon, I pray— 
Take it ; the still, pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my soul its living trace, 

Never to pass away ; 
Since from these lips one word of, idle breath 
Blanched that calm face—oh! mother, this is 

death. 


What is it that I see 

From all the pure and settled features gleaming? 

Reproach! reproach! My dreams are strange 
and wild. 

Mother! hadst thou no pity on thy child? 

Lo! a celestial smile seems softly beaming 
On the hushed lips : my mother, canst thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim’s face to look ? 


Alas! at yester-morn 

My heart was light, and to the viol’s sound 

I gayly danced, while crowned with summer 
flowers, 

And swiftly by me sped the flying hours, 

And all was joy around : 

Not death / Oh! mother, could I say thee nay? 
Take from thy daughter’s hand thy boon away! 


Take it ! my heart is sad, 
And the pure forehead hath an icy chill— 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given, 
And the pale face appalls me, cold and still, 
With the closed lips: oh! tell me, could I know 
That the pale features of the dead were so? 


I may not turn away 
From the charmed brow, and 1 have heard his 
name 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken— 
And that high brow, in death, bears seal and 
token 
Of one whose words were flame : 
Oh! Holy Teacher! couldst thou rise and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, ‘‘I for- 
give?”’ 
Away with lute and harp, 
With the glad heart forever, and the dance ; 
Never again shall tabret sound for me. 
Oh! fearful mother! I have brought to thee 
The silent dead, with his rebuking glance, 
And the crushed heart of one to whom are given 
Wild dreams of judgment and offended Heaven. 


The tragic story of Herodias shows 
very vividly how much wickedness can 
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be wrought by one artful wicked wo- 
man. If she had taken a right view 
of the matter she would have found 
no fault with John the Baptist for 
boldly denouncing her sin. 


Joined to her Idols. 


But like many others of whom we 
read, and whom we see around us every 
day, she was wedded to her idols. The 
time came when it was useless to re- 
monstrate with her or seek to win her 
to a better life. One might as well 
have talked to\a stone statue. 

Her influence over Herod was great; 
in short, she was clothed with the 
power of woman. How great that power 
is for evil, is shown by many a sad 
event in history. There is one fair 
figure that stands out plainly in this 
whole dark picture, this story we have 
been narrating. It is Salome, and to 
think of her as urged on to evil by 
such a mother is enough to move our 
pity to its lowest depths. 

She was worldly and giddy, as she 
had been brought up to be. She had 
the wings of the butterfly and sipped 
the sweet things of life as the bee 
gathers honey from the clover. How 
true it is that the young take their 
character from their surroundings and 
their education. There was material 
in Salome for a noble woman, but how- 
ever good the material may be it must 
be rightly moulded and fashioned. 
Weeds do not grow into roses and 
bear blossoms that sweeten all the air. 

You always reap what you have 
sown. You do not gather grapes from 
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thorns nor figs from thistles. With the 
seeds that were sown in the heart of 
this young girl it would have been 
strange if she had been anything but 
a butterfly with gorgeous wings dan- 
cing on the air. 

One important feature of this story . 
is seen in the fate of John the Baptist. 
Murdered at the instigation of Hero- 
dias, he was added to that glorious 
army of martyrs who have suffered for 
righteousness’ sake. From the gates 
of his earthly prison he passed through 
the gates of pearl. That was a dark 
night on earth, but to him it was the 
break of immortal day. 


Dark Mysteries. 


It seems strange to us that those 
who deserve the best should suffer the 
worst. Well, there are many things 
that are mysterious, many things that 
need to be rectified. It is a crooked old 
world, anyway. The fate of the Baptist 
was like that of a multitude of others 
who from martyrdom have gone to wear 
a crown—a long and glorious succes- 
sion of souls made white in the bath of 
fire. 

These are the treasures of the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘The world would be poor 
without them. ‘They teach us how 
much one may suffer for the sake of 
principle, and so long as we have the 
memory of them the world will not be 
without its bright ideal. 

In what contrast to the character of 
this good man stands the infamous life 
of Herod and his wife. History is 
right in the long run and holds the 
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even balance. It paints human char- 
acters in their true colors, and the 
judgment of to-day may be reversed to- 
morrow. 

Does any one suppose that Herodias 
_ was a happier woman after Herod had 
gratified her wishes by beheading John 
the Baptist in prison? She had put 
the man who had accused her out of the 
way. His bleeding head, just severed 
from his body, was brought to her in 
her palatial chamber—a ghastly spec- 
tacle, one of the most horrible depicted 
in the Bible. 

Was she pleased with the work she 
had done on that dreadful night? She 
was the one mainly responsible for this 
inhuman murder. How much better 
for her conscience and her peace of 
mind it would have been if she had 
never instigated such a crime as this. 

It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture her from that hour on 
as the victim of startling fears and 
burning remorse. She lays her head 
upon her uneasy pillow, and before her 
rises a vision of the head of the prophet. 
She wakes from her slumber and the 
same vision confronts her. Morning 
comes, and that same vision draws aside 





the curtains of her couch and looks in 
upon her, while all the day it follows 
her at every step. 

She is paying a very costly price for 
her hatred and her spite. What befalls 
her in her after history we do not know, 
but it is safe to say that she cannot 
escape from her own foul crime, and 
evermore conscience points at her its ac- 
cusing finger. Such deeds as hers are 
enough to blast all the glory that comes 
from her proud position as the wife of a 
Roman Governor. 

Is it true that deeds of this descrip- 
tion are associated with power such as 
belonged to Herod? ‘There are men 
so situated that they are not likely to 
feel much responsibility, and they flat- 
ter themselves that whatever they do 
they will not be called to account. But 
retribution has been known to overtake 
such like a swift bolt of judgment 
falling from the clouds. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who in proportion as they are invested 
with power feel that it must be used 
aright and never abused. These are 
the men who make good rulers, and 
they can be counted on for valiant 
deeds of righteousness. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


: UR thoughts are carried away to 
a little village in Galilee. It 


stands at the base of a hill 
which rises back of it, while on the 
opposite side stretches a plain showing 
all the characteristics of the open 
country in the northern province of 
Palestine. It is not a famous village. 
Around it no battle has ever raged. No 
remarkable event has ever transpired 
there to give it renown and secure for 
it a place in history. 

Plain and unpretentious are the peo- 
ple who live in this somewhat secluded 
spot. ‘The happenings of the little vil- 
lage from day to day are of a domestic 
kind, and not such as to arrest the 
attention of outsiders. Yet to-day the 
village of Nain is as well known as 
Bethlehem, Nazareth or Jerusalem— 
as well known as the streets of Athens 
lined with temples, or Rome with 
sculptured edifices sitting on her seven 
hills. 

Many a spot which otherwise would 
have been left in obscurity is now promi- 
nent and sought by curious sight-seers, 
because of some event that has hap- 
pened there and has attracted universal 
attention. 

How few would ever have heard of 
Valley Forge but for the sufferings of 


the Revolutionary, patriot army, which, 
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with their great leader Washington, 
wintered there in one of the darkest 
periods of our nation’s struggle for 
independence. 

How few would to-day know nen 
about Gettysburg if the crisis battle in 
our Civil War had not been fought in 
its fields, now covered thick with mon- 
uments built to heroes. 


An Obscure Village. 


So there are many’spots in the Holy 
Land that would have remained forever 
unknown if they had not been associ- 
ated long ago with some event which 
the world is not willing to lose from 
its annals. ‘This little village of Nain 
was not a center of commerce. It was 
not a resting place for caravans loaded 
with spices and jewels. A few Houses 
nestling under the brow of the hill had 
nothing about them to attract visitors 
from abroad. 

Here was just an obscure anes 
whose people were a little community 
by themselves, almost shut out from 
the world around. But plainly marked 
in the Gospel story is this insignificant 
village of Galilee, the gate of which is 
made illustrious by the raising of the 
widow’s son. 

And who was this widow whose por- 
trait is hung forevermore upon the 
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walls of Biblical history? She was 
like a hundred others, and had nothing 
to distinguish her from her neighbors 
and friends.. Whether poor or rich we 
do not know, but it is more than prob- 
able that she was in humble circum- 
stances like most of the villagers in 
Galilee. At any rate she had walked 
in the darkness and the shadow, for 
she was a widow. 


No Stranger to Grief. 


The husband: upon whom she had 
Jeaned had fallen, and his strong hand 
had lost its cunning. Whatever hopes 
she had placed upon him had been 
rudely shattered. She had tasted the 
bitter waters of bereavement. Perhaps 
the blow came suddenly, and she stood 
and trembled like the slender tree that 
stands in the path of the tempest. 
Perhaps the body of the one she loved 
so much had been carried out through 
that very gate which is mentioned in 
the story, contained in the Seventh 
Chapter of Luke. 

She was not a stranger therefore to 
calamity, but after the husband died 
she turned with all of a mother’s fond- 
ness and affection toward the son, who 
became the staff of her life and the 
hope of her declining years. It is 
always true that not everything is taken 
by affliction. Something is always 
left, and happy are they who can think 
more of what remains than of what 
they have lost. 

We are speaking of what happened 
many centuries ago, but the human 
heart is the same in all ages. There 
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has never been a time when it could 
not break, and no eyes that ever yet 
saw the light were strangers to tears. 
The same sorrow that you feel when 
affliction makes your home desolate 
and takes its dearest treasure was felt 
by the widow of Nain. 

We have here one of those remark- 
able coincidences of which there are so 
many in the Bible narrative. Jesus 
was not far from the village of Nain, 
and it would seem that this widow’s 
latest trial came purposely at a time 
when he was near. There is a Provi- 
dence that has the shaping of events 
and we often wonder that they are so 
happily adjusted, the one to the other. 


Caverns in the Hillside. 


The face of the hill overhanging the 
village of Nain is honeycombed with 
caverns, natural and artificial, the 
burial-place of the inhabitants. Un- 
holy and abominable rites had been 
performed in that region; not once 
only, as at the bidding of Saul, but 
through many an age, to call up the 
dead, or to summon evil spirits from 
the eternal darkness. It is now the 
Lord of Life himself whose footsteps 
are on those hills, every one of them 
marked by some healing and vivifying 
deed. 

It is the true Elijah, who needeth — 
not the instrumentality of prophet or 
seer, to heal the sick, or raise the dead. 
Immediately before leaving Capernaum 
he had cured the servant of the cen- 
turion to whose generosity the people 
of that city were indebted for their 


\ 
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splendid temple; and, as he journeyed 
into the interior, the crowd that fol- 
lowed him continually increased. They 
were to behold a miracle such as had 
not been witnessed in Israel since the 
days of the woman of Shunem. 


Excited by the News. 


The excitement occasioned by the 
healing of the centurion’s son was 
intense. The country around was on 
fire with the news, and from far and 
near the people flocked to see this 
worker of miracles whose presence 
could not have created any more wonder 
if he had been one of the old prophets 
risen from the dead. 

He could not remain long in one 
place, this mysterious stranger, who 
seemed to have in his keeping the keys 
of life and death, and as he passed on 
from one locality to another there was 
a rising tide of excitement and amaze- 
ment, and the heart of the multitude 
was stirred. 

One great cure had been performed, 
the night had passed, and now the 


_ morning casts its silver effulgence over | 


the sloping hills and rolling plains of 
Galilee. It was a sad morning for a 


funeral, so bright and beautiful was | 


everything around, so absent were the 
shadows and gloom of nature which we 
naturally associate with human grief. 
Jesus and the company following 
him approached the city of Nain, 
called city, although as already inti- 
mated, it was only a humble village. 
The story in Luke tells us that many 
of his disciples were with him, and 


| this village. 
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much people. There was such a strong 
attraction about him, both of the heart 
and the power to do wonders, that they 
forgot everything else and followed 
him. 

Now, as he came nigh to the gate of 
the city a sight to make one weep broke 
upon his vision and his heart of sym- 
pathy was moved. A funeral proces- 
sion was coming forth, moving along 
silently, mournfully, and with all the 
evidences of deepest grief. Many such 
processions had come out of that. gate 
before, but none before had ever met 
such a company as that of Christ and 
the crowd that pressed around him. 


Had Lost her Only Son. 


What was the meaning of all this, 
and who were these mourners going 
forth to bury their dead? Chief among 
them was a widow who had parted from 
her only son. Students of the Bible 
feel sure that they can locate the most 
important points of interest around 
The site is certainly 
known, and there can be no doubt as 
to the approach by which Jesus was 
coming when he met the funeral. 

The entrance to the place must 
always have been up the steep ascent 
from the plain; and here, on the west 
side of the village, the rock is full of 
sepulchral caves. It appears also that 
similar caves are on the east side. 
Thomson, the traveler, states that the 
tombs are chiefly on the east side of 
the village and not on the west. ‘The 
custom of carrying the dead for inter- 
ment outside of the city or village is 
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still, as on that occasion, almost uni- 
versal in Palestine. 

Short, very simple and very affecting 
is the statement, that when Jesus saw 
this widow bereft of her only son, he 
had compassion on her, and said unto 
her, “ Weep not.” A strange thing to 
tell a mother who is burying the son 
whom she loved so tenderly. It must 
have sounded like mockery. 


He Touches the Bier. 


How can she restrain her tears—she 
who is on her way to the grave where 
she is to bury out of her sight the 
dearest object she has on earth? Yet 
in the very face of all this she is told 
to dry her tears—told to do such an 
impossible thing as to quench a moth- 
er’s love. It sounds like a very strange 
admonition. 

There is little need to dwell upon all 
the circumstances of the narrative. 
How Christ touched the bier and they 
that were bearing it stood still—how 
his face expressed such sympathy as 
never beamed in that of any other— 
how he told the young man to arise, 
and he sat up and began to speak— 
how he was delivered to his mother, 
and her amazement was no greater 
than her joy—all this is well known to 
every reader of the New Testament. 

It would be impossible to fully depict 
this widow’s grief as she came out 
through the village gate. There is no 
sorrow more inconsolable than this; it 
weighs on the poor crushed spirit and 
all the world is dark. 

As the waters roll in on the shore 
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with incessant throbs, night and day, 
and always—not alone when storms 
prevail, but in calms as well—so it is 
with a mother’s heart bereaved of her 
children. There is no grief like unto 
it—Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted, because | 
they are not! 

With what long patience, what bur- 
den and suffering, does the mother wait 
until the child of her hope is placed in 
her arms and under the sight of her 
eyes! She remembereth no more the 
anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world. 


The Marvellous Babe. 


Who can read, or, if he saw, could 
utter the thoughts of a mother during 
the days‘and nights in which she broods 
over the helpless thing? Every true 
mother takes home the full meaning 
of the angel’s word: that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God. The mother 
does not even whisper what she thinks, 
and the whole air is full of gentle pic- 
tures, every one on the background of 
the blue heavens. 

The child grows—grows in favor of 
God and man; and every admiring 
look cast upon it, even by a stranger, 
sends light and gladness to the mother’s 
heart. Wonderful child! ‘The sun is 
brighter for it! ‘The whole earth is 
blessed by its presence! Sorrows, pains, 
weariness, self-denials, for its sake, are 
eagerly sought and delighted in. 

But the days come when the little 
feet are weary; when the night brings 
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no rest; when the cheek is scarlet, the 
eye changed, and the smile no longer 
knows how to shine. All day, all 
night, it is the mother’s watch. Her 
very sleep is but availed waking. Joy; 
the child is coming back to health! 
Woe; it is drifting out again, away 
from consciousness and pain. It is far, 
far out toward—toward darkness. It 
disappears ! 


Bitter Self-reproach. 


The mother’s heart was like a heaven 
while it lived; now it has ascended to 
God’s heaven, and the mother’s heart 
is as the gloom of midnight. Wild 
words of self-reproach at length break 
out, as when a frozen torrént is set loose 
by spring days. She that has lavished 
her life-force upon the child turns upon 
herself with fierce charges of careless- 
ness, of thoughtlessness. 

She sees a hundred ways in which 
the child would have lived but for her! 
All love is turned into self-crimination. 
Tears come at length to quench the fire 
of purgatory. But grief takes new 
shapes every hour, till the nerve has 
lost its sensibility, and then she coldly 
hates her unnatural and inhuman heart 
thiat will not feel. 

A child dying, dies but once; but the 
mother dies a hundred times. When 
the sharpness is over, and the dullness 
of an overspent brain is past, and she 
must take up the shuttle again, and 
weave the web of daily life, pity her not 
that she must work, must join again 
the discordant voices, and be forced to 
duties irksome and hateful. These all 


-are kindly medicines. 
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A new thought 
is slowly preparing. It is that im- 
movable constancy and strength which 
sorrow gives when it has wrought the 
divine intent. 

Look now at the happy face of the 
widow of Nain. ‘The lost is found, the 
dead is brought to life. Can you not 
imagine that amidst her amazement 
she shouts aloud for joy, and with up- 
lifted hands and trembling voice tells 
her gratitude to all the people, who are 
no less astonished than herself at such 
an unexpected and wonderful restora- 
tion to life? 


Her Unspeakable Joy. 


Very sharp is the contrast between 
her feeling now and the terrible depres- 
sion and sorrow of a little time ago. 
Can it be possible that this beloved son 
is alive again, that her home is now to 
be as bright as it was before, that the 
greatest loss possible for her to expe- 
rience has been reversed and replaced 
by the greatest blessing ? 

All we are told is that fear came 
upon the people, and they glorified 
God, saying that a great prophet had 
risen, and that God had visited his 
people. 

This impression made upon the be- 
holders was only to be expected from 
a transaction so extraordinary. None 
of them had ever witnessed anything 
like it before. It would be interesting 
if we could trace the history of the 
widow of Nain and her son, but we can 
easily imagine the solemn awe that 
rested upon them, and the fervent grat- 
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itude which they always felt toward 
their great deliverer. 

And it is no less true that each of us 
has constant occasion for help and com- 
fort similar to that they received, for 
daily trial presses upon us, and more- 
over it is true that our occasions for 
gratitude are as constant as our mercies. 

Think how much was said of this 
unusual event in the village of Nain— 
how the neighbors and others from 


distant places gathered around the door | 
of this widow, and with a feeling of | 


mingled fear and curiosity looked in, 
expressing their strange emotions. 


Sudden Calamity. 


And what was there about this wo- 


man that she should have been singled | 


out for such a benefaction, which only 
heaven could confer? Nothing except 
that she was a woman with a broken 
heart and a sorrow for which there 
seemed to be no relief. 

And here we have brought to view 
that great fountain of consolation, the 
crystal waters of which flow full and 
strong for all the sons and daughters 
of affliction. Who is ever without the 
need of such heavenly comfort? Not 
always can we tell when the most vivid 


lightning and startling thunder are to | 


come. Light clouds gather here and 
there, the sun is temporarily obscured, 
nothing ominous appears in air or sky, 
when, quick as thought, the atmos- 
phere seems bursting with crash and 
peal and roar and flashings of fire, that 
leave a wonder that everything is not 
shivered and aflame. 


) 


i 
| 
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Again the sun shines, and a light 
shower falls. Soon a rainbow’s broad 
and brilliant arch repeats itself on the 
‘inky clouds that bank the East. A 
little later sunset tints of surpassing 
beauty, pale-blue and amber, brown and 
gold, sea-green and rose; purple and | 
gray, paint floating argosies of cloud 
that rise from the bosom of the West, 
linger at the North, like ships at an- 
chor, then slowly pass from sight where 
the fading arches had been. Long rifts 
of clearer sky, like far-off, soft-tinted 
seas, exquisite and of varying color, 
stretch beyond and between the shift- 
ing fleet. 

Some of the saddest experiences of, 
life come without premonition. Yester- 
day life went well, hope was in the 
ascendant; it was easy to be content. 
To-day all is reversed; the crushed 
heart can scarcely lift itself to pray; 
speech seems paralyzed. 


No Flower in the Desert. 


It appears cruel that such calamity 
should be permitted when we might 
have been so happy. Was there not 
some way by which it could have been 
foreseen and avoided? Where are life’s 
compensations now? What are its am- 
bitions worth in the face of this ? 

In other homes and in the busy 
streets move on, in close procession, 
life’s hurrying cares. ‘There is no 
pause with the world at large because 
grief and desolation sit at our hearth- 
stone. 





The clanging bells, from their high 
| towers, call to worship and to prayer. 
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Their voices are unutterably sad. They 
did not sound like this a week ago. A 
ripple of childish laughter floats into 
the lonely house. Across the street a 
proud father leads his innocent, sunny-' 
haired boy. Further on a cheerful 
mother walks with her trio of little 
ones. ‘They are not tearful, or anxious, 
or bereaved; and their happiness, which 
yesterday would have made us glad, 
to-day smites us with a keen sense of 
the painful contrast. 


Life Means Daily Duty. 


Night comes on, with its gathering 
silence and shadow, and is even more 
dreadful than the day. ‘Thinking of 
the loved dead at night, our thoughts, 
perforce, take the gloom of the grave 
where their bodies lie; but Nature is 
tender, and God is merciful, and there 
is sure to come with the triumphant 
dawn some bright and comforting 
thought of that morning-land where 
their souls are dwelling. 

For the saddest day some duty waits ; 
and when one would with folded hands 
keep idle company with grief, tempo- 
rary consolation comes unbidden. A 
little child, with its unceasing activity, 
its numberless wants, its quick recovery 
from tears, its wonder that we cannot 
be entirely consoled by its caresses and 
comforted with its toys—even this shal- 
low comprehension of the storm that is 
beating at one’s heart, is better than 
to be left in uninterrupted communion 
with sadness. 

Whatever the loss, ours is not long 
a solitary case. To the one who has it 
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to bear, every trial is a peculiar trial. 
When God’s hand hath touched us we © 
shrink and cry, “ What have I done 
that this calamity should fall on me?” 
We question if there “zs any sorrow like 
unto our sorrow.” If we take thought 
only of our own cross, it appears the 
heaviest of any. 


A Harbor of Peace. 


But when we begin to recognize 
the losses and trials of others, and ex- 
tend a helpful sympathy even beyond 
our family and household, we expe- 
rience the blessedness of giving in a 
way to react upon and comfort our own 
hearts. 

Our burdens, whether of bereave- 
ment or disappointment, or wrong or re- 
gret, weigh heavier, or lighter at differ- 
ent times, according to our moods and 
occupations, or the want of them. We 
find some way to bear the grief we can- 
not escape and which in prospect we 
could not endure. 

Bitter, indeed, would be all chasten- 
ing, if no good came of it. Who shall 
say that this rending of the soul, this 
breaking up of all the depths of our 
nature, this strain upon our capacities 
for suffering, is but the inevitable 
chance-work of existence ? 

What does it mean? “ That the trial 
of your faith being much more preci- 
ous than of gold that perisheth, though 
it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise, and honor, and glory, at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

Were we perfect in sympathy ? Was 
our charity unfailing? Lacked we not 
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in all directions that symmetry of faith 
and purity of practice needed to effect 
a resemblance to the divine model? 
Would we be strong? We must often 
be put to the trial of our strength. 
Covet we the best gifts? They are not 
granted to the undisciplined. 


A Brighter To-morrow. 


We “rise on stepping stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.” No 
one soul is so obscure that God does 
not take thought for its schooling. 
The sun is the central light of the uni- 
verse, but it has a mission to the ripen- 
ing corn and the purpling clusters of 
the vine. : 


The sunshine that comes filtering 
through the morning mists, with heal- 
ing in its wings, and charms all the 
birds to singing, should have also a 
message from God to sad hearts. No 
soul is so grief-laden that it may not be 
lifted to sources of heavenly comfort 
by recognizing the divine love in the 
perpetual recurrence of earthly bless- 
ings: 

‘“The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring ; 

And even upon old decay 

The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the star-light lurks ; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 

For God, who loveth all his works, 
Hath left his hope with all.”’ 

Few indeed are the mothers who are 
not, at one time or another, the victims 
of sore bereavement, a thought beauti- 
fully expressed by Longfellow in these 
well-known lines: 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 


wide 'sea. 
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There is no fireside howsoe’er defended, 
* But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying; 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying, | 
Will not be comforted ! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 

What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we,call death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school, 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


Taken Yet Returned. 


Sweet words of comfort these are, 
yet they cannot bring back the child 
that has been taken away. The white 
sails of its little boat have been lifted 
and it has floated out upon the great 
After all, why should you 
wish to bring back what was once your 
comfort and your joy? Does it not 
often happen that while one good thing 
is lost another and perhaps even better 
comes to take its place? 

I once knew a mother who had a 
bright, capable son—that is, he would 
have been if he had not been so head- 
strong, so impulsive, so wild and bent 
on wickedness. The boy that might 
have been her joy was her constant 
anxiety and her sorrow. 

One day she said to him, “ Your 


father is not well and I’m worried about 
} 
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him. ‘The doctor tells him he has a 
disease which may prove fatal ; in fact, 
it is almost sure to do so before a great 
while.” 

For almost the first time in his life 
that young man appeared serious and 
subdued. As ona bright day the fly- 
ing cloud darkens the landscape, so a 
gloomy shadow passed over his face 
and he was silent and thoughtful. 


He Came to Himself. 


Some time afterward the father died 
and the real nature of the son and his 
deep affection were made plainly evi- 
dent. “You are all I have now to 
comfort me,” said the mother. 

“And you will not find me wanting,” 
said the brave boy, ‘I cannot be what 
father has been to you, but I am going 
to be better than I have been and do 
all that Ican to make your life happy.” 

Great was that mother’s loss, and 
great was the compensation she found. 
It was as if one had been taken and 
another had been sent to fill his place. 
And notice this: it required that great 
stroke of calamity to bring this son to 
his senses and make a man of him. It 
did make a man of him, and it was not 
long before everybody who knew him 
expressed delight at the new turn he 
had taken, and his untiring efforts to 
heal the broken heart of the mother 
whom he had caused so much pain and 
anxiety, and had almost driven to de- 
spair. 

Few scenes in the New Testament 
have such fascination for the reader as 
the one we have been describing. The 
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poet Willis has touched it gracefully 
with his pen in lines that cannot be 
omitted, and which are here reproduced 
in all their striking beauty: 


The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and.a dead heat 
Quivered upon the fine and sleeping dust, 

And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 
And basked his scaly circles in the sun. 

Upon his spear the soldier leaned, and kept 

His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 

Was broken by the solitary foot 

Of some poor mendicant, he raised his head 

To curse him for a tributary Jew, 

And slumberously dozed on. 


’*Twas now high noon. | 
The dull, low murmur-of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Unmixed with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide streets along whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun, 
Walked with forgetful sadness, ’twas of one 
Mourned with uncommon sorrow. 


The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers passed, 
Bending beneath their burden. There was one— 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier, 
Crumpling the pall up in her withered hands, 
Followed an aged woman. Her short steps 
Faltered with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thickened convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Followed apart, but no one spoke to her. 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone— 
A widow with one son. He was her all— 
The only tie she had in the wide world— 
And he was dead. They could not comfort her. 


Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of his sandals lay, 
Thick, the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
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‘Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor's side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 


Genesareth stood cool upon the East, 
Fast by the Sea of Galilee, and there 
The weary traveller might bide till eve; 
And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 
\ The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild; 
Yet turn’d he not aside, but, gazing on, 
From every swelling mount he saw afar, 
Amid the hills, the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand; and the path 
Touched not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 


Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Followed the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upon her breast she clasped the pall, 

And with a grasping sob, quick as a child’s, 
And an inquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin gray lashes of her fevered eyes, 
She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 

He looked upon her, and his heart was moved. 
‘‘Weep not!’ he said; and as they stayed the 
bier, i 

And at his bidding laid it at his feet, 

He gently drew the pall from out her grasp, 
And laid it back in silence from the dead. 


With troubled wonder the mute throng drew 
near, 

And gazed on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and prayed. Then, taking the cold hand 
He said, ‘‘Arise!’’ And instantly the breast 
Heaved in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 
-And with a murmur of his mother’s name, 
He trembled and sat upright in his shroud. 
And, while the mourner hung upon his neck, 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain. 


‘The Widow’s Comfort. 


It is beautiful to notice how much of 
the Bible bears on the condition of the 
widow. God’s book is pre-eminently 
the book of mourners. It is written 
for them, it can be best prized by them, 
and is thoroughly adapted to the “ af- 
flicted and the poor people,” of whom 
the widow is the chief. 
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He who is full of pity undertakes to 
be especially the widow’s God, and the 
words addressed to the bereaved church 
are not less adapted to the bereaved 
Christian wife: “Thy Maker is thy 
husband.” 

And she needs it all; for of all the 
homes of sorrow, hers is often the most 
desolate. The cold, and rifled, and joy- 
less abode—the measureless blank, the 
lacerated feelings, the crushed heart, 
the lowering future—all tell her what 
it is to have the delight of her eyes 
taken away with a stroke, and to be 
left alone in a cold, inhospitable world. 


The Strong Arm Broken. 

First, the widow is ptrhaps plunged 
into poverty by the blow. Her living 
husband brought affluence, or a com- 
petency to her, but all has perished 
with him, and now dependence has be- 
come her lot, and added to her other 
wasting griefs. 

Or next, the widow must stint, and 
strain and toil, and still have but a 
pittance. 

‘“The heart of love that made her home an ever- 
sunny place,” 

is cold in the grave, and most of her 

joys are beside it. Through tears, she 

sees around her the little ones, now 

orphans, to whom she must be both a 

father and a mother. 

The labors of the night, added to 
those of the day, are often not enough 
to secure their daily bread; and the 
pains and privations which she has thus 
to endure without ceasing, rival in their 
bitterness the pang which made her 
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what she is. At the sight of them, her 
heart may sink within her; in some 
cases, reason has given way; and 
though the God of the widow and the 
fatherless will shield, her lot is dark 
and crushing. 


An Unutterable Blank. 


Or, again, the widow is feeble and 
delicate. She was screened from all 
that could injure or grieve her by him 
whom death has snatched away. But 
now she has to battle with the world, 
weak, weary, and alone. The nature 
that was fashioned to lean has now 
nothing earthly on which to rely; like 
the vine when torn from its elm, she 
sinks to the earth, and sometimes feels 
as if it would be well if she could die. 

The sad condition of what Henry 
calls ‘“‘a beheaded house” is realized in 
all its grief. It seems the bitterness of 
death repeated. 

Or, next, the widow may sorrow for 
another cause. She and he who is now 
in the narrow house, may often have 
rejoiced together in fellowship as saints. 
The tie which unites husband to wife, 
and wife to husband, may have been 
both consecrated and made stronger by 
the bond which knit them, not merely 
as creatures, but as Christians. 

But now all that is over; it is extin- 
guished by death; and the hour of 
prayer or the Sabbath devotion, which 
often brought deep joy to both, is trans- 
formed into a source of sorrow by the 
sad memories which it awakens, the 
unutterable blank which it discloses. 
Her strength melts into tears, and her 
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soul is bowed to the dust, while she 
drains the bitterest dregs of a cup filled — 
to the brim with sorrow. 

By assurances very tender, the God 
of the desolate pours balm into the 
wounded spirit, and causes “the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing for joy.” He thus 
soothes her aching soul, and the God — 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
now beheld as peculiarly the God of 
the widow—tending, soothing, and up- 
holding her on her journey home. 


The Song of Joy. 


The time may accordingly arrive 
when even such desolate homes be- 
come the abodes of péace. There is 
beauty given for ashes, and the oil of 
joy for mourning. God is chosen 
there, and he can “supply all our 
wants.” ‘The poor fleeting creature is 
regarded as the creature should ever 
be. It is seen that the true happiness 
of life lies in the favor of God, and 
seeking it there, the widowed heart 
learns to rejoice indeed. 

Like him who said of old, “I should 
have perished, had I not perished ”— 
that is, my soul would have been ruined 
had my earthly hopes not been blighted 
—such widows can say, My soul would 
have been lost had death not snatched 
from my home him who was my stay, ' 
nay, alas! my very god. And now 
That grief-stricken heart, weaned from the world, 
Clings closer to the Cross, and thence derives 
Its sweetest comfort, and its fixed support. 

It is thus that grace transmutes loss 
into gain. It turns our sighs into 
prayers, and out of the tomb brings a 
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better than mortal life—as from the 
grave of Christ, life and immortality 
dawned upon man. A more genial in- 
fluence is now diffused through the 
widow’s abode, and though it may often 
be sad, it need never be gloomy; nay, 
the Sun of Righteousness may shine 
especially there. 


Leaning on a Broken Staff. 


And need we tell how unavailing all 
mortal consolations, in such cases, are? 
When Philip the Handsome of Austria 
died, Juana, his widow, had his body 
magnificently attired, and laid upon a 
bed of state. 

She was actuated by the hope that 
her husband would revive, and watched 
and, waited long for his restoration to 
life. Such was the delirious consola- 
tion to which that widow clung; and 
was it wonderful that when Philip was 
carried at last to the grave, that wo- 
man’s heart was left in the loneliness 
of despair? When she made a crea- 
ture her stay in spite of death, what 
could remain but woe? 

There seems to be a singular im- 
pression that the only remedy for the 
griefs of widowhood is to marry again; 
at least such is the trivial talk that we 
very often hear. The great Sir Isaac 
Newton thought so too, as we learn 
from a droll passage in his biography. 
He was an unsuccessful lover in early 
life, and afterward he thought no more 
about marriage until he was sixty 
years old—either because of his early 
rebuff, or because he was too busy with 
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his wonderful scientific discoveries, 
that of the law of gravitation being 
one. 

Then, rich and famous, he aspired 
to the hand of Lady Norris, the widow 
of a baronet, and he wrote her a quaint. 
and curious love-letter. He began with 
remonstrating with her upon her ex- 
cessive grief for the loss of her hus- 
band, telling her that “to be always 
thinking on the dead is to live a mel- 
ancholy life among sepulchres.” 


““A New Husband.” 


He asks her if she can resolve to 
spend the rest of her days in grief and 
sickness, and wear forever a widow’s 
weeds, a costume “less acceptable to 
company,” and keeping her always in 
mind of her loss. “The proper rem- 
edy for all these griefs,” he adds, “is 
a new husband,” whose estate, added 
to her own, would enable her to live 
more at ease. 

He says in conclusion: “I doubt 
not but in a little time to have notice 
of your ladyship’s inclination to marry ; 
at least that you will give me leave to 
discourse with you about it.” The 
lady’s answer has not been preserved ; 
but as the marriage never took place, 
we may presume that the great Sir 
Isaac Newton had to figure in. the 
character of a rejected lover. So true 
it is that according to the ideas of 
most persons a re-marriage can assuage 
all the sorrows of widowhood—an opin- 
ion which in numerous instances must 
be considered entirely erroneous. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MARY MAGDALENE. 


FE get an accurate idea of the 

village of Magdala from a 

very interesting description 

of it by the celebrated Biblical scholar, 
Dean Stanley : 

‘Of all the numerous towns and 
villages in what must have been the 
most thickly peopled district of Pales- 
tine one only remains. A collection 
of a few hovels stands at the south- 
east corner of the plain of Gennesaret, 
its name hardly altered from the an- 


cient Magdala or Migdol, so called pro- | 


bably from a watch-tower, of which 
ruins appear to remain, that guarded 
the entrance to the plain. 

“Through its connection with her 
whom the long opinion of the church 
identified with the penitent sinner, the 
name of that ancient tower has now 
been incorporated into all the languages 
of Europe. 

‘““The situation, otherwise unmarked, 
is dignified by the high limestone rock 
which overhangs it on the south-west, 
perforated with caves; recalling, by a 
curious though doubtless unintentional 
coincidence, the scene of Correggio’s 
celebrated picture.” 

Correggio was a renowned Italian 
painter whose productions are among 
the most famous in the picture galleries 


of the old world. ‘The one which has 
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Mary Magdalene for its subject has 
long been considered as one of his 
masterpieces. The prominence as- 
signed to her in the Bible story is in- 
dicated by the fact that one of the 
greatest painters exhausted his art in 
portraying her. There are certain 
great features in her history which 
have always made her a subject of the 
most absorbing interest. She comes 
before us for the first time in the 
Eighth Chapter of Luke. 


Excellent Givers. 


It was the custom of Jewish women 
to contribute to the support of Rabbis 
whom they reverenced, and in confor- 
mity’ with the custom, there were 
among the disciples of Jesus, women 
who “ministered unto him of their 
substance.” All appear to have occu- 
pied a position of comparative wealth. 
This is more than can be said of many 
other followers of Jesus. He was a poor, 
despised Nazarene and most of those 
who gathered about him were in hum- 
ble life. 

How many of his recruits were 
gathered from the fishermen of Galilee. 
These men did not wear purple and 
fine linen. They pulled the net for a 
living and cooked their dinners over 
fires built upon the shore. Their hands 
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were rough, their faces were rugged as 
stone cliffs and tanned by the Syrian 
sun ; they were the sons of toil. 

But the hoarse voices of those hardy 
fishermen have moved the world by a 
strange eloquence, and never did Czesar 
or Napoleon or Chatham or Gladstone 
or Clay or Lincoln work such wonders 
as they did. They turned the current 
of history from its channel and changed 
the face of the world. 


Evil Spirits. 

- Still, there were some in that devoted 
band which gathered around the Naza- 
rene who were not so lowly and obscure, 
and who had the courage to face public 
scorn and incur the displeasure of the 
proud and the rich. ‘The most of 
these were women whose motive for 
attending him and bestowing their 
substance for his needs was gratitude 
for their deliverance from infirmities 
and afflictions, and in some instances 
from evil spirits. 

We read a good deal in the Bible 
about these evil spirits, and the ques- 
tion has often been raised whether 
people now-a-days are afflicted in the 
same way. From the conduct of many 
who have a wonderful propensity for 
crooked transactions, it would be hard 
to believe that they are not possessed 
of as many devils as belonged to any 
woman we read about in the Scriptures. 

One might well ask if we can account 
for their wicked freaks in any other 
way. While we do not believe at the 
‘present time in evil spirits controlling 
individuals, it is certain that accounts 
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are given us in the New Testament, as 
well as in the Old, of unfortunate per- 
sons who were thus tormented. 

A very conspicuous example of this 
is found in Mary Magdalene, of whom 
its said that “seven devils went out 
of her.’ ‘This number plainly indi- 
cates that she was grievously troubled. 
And we cannot imagine any human - 
experience more unfortunate or more 
to be dreaded than this. You are 
doubtless willing to admit that ordi- 
nary human nature is bad enough, 
and that it would be quite unnecessary 
for it to be aroused and intensified by 
any number of devils. 


Once a Happy Woman. 


We know nothing of the early his- 
tory of Mary of Magdala. Nothing 
appears in the narrative to show that 
she was not once a happy woman, at- 
tractive and amiable, with a pleasant 
home, and friends who loved her and 
admired her virtues. Her life was full 
of hope and her lot was one to be en- 
vied. | 

Many a river flows through warm 
valleys and under brooding shades with 
nothing to mar its peace. So gently 
does it move that it gives forth no 
murmuring sound and is more noise- 
less than the wing of a summer insect. 
But now it comes to the rapids. It is 
dashed upon sharp, jagged rocks. It 
tumbles and foams and is lashed into 
white fury. And now over the brink 
of a precipice it plunges, and the wild 
roar sounds like thunder from the 
bosom of the black storm. 


MARY MAGDALENE. 


What is this but a picture of many 
lives, all calm and serene for a time, 
then dashed upon rocks of trouble and 
plunged over the brink of misfortune 
and sorrow? We can easily imagine 
that it was so with Mary Magdalene. 


A Strange Frenzy. 


We must think of her as having 
suffered from evil spirits almost beyond 
all others of whom any account is given. 
The affliction came to her in its most 
aggravated form—a mental and spirit- 
ual disease resulting in the wretched- 
ness of despair, a strange frenzy, long- 
_ continued fits of silence, and an internal 
struggle from which there was no es- 
cape. Now from this state of misery 
she had been set free by the presence 
of the great Healer; the more than 
iron chains that held her had been 
broken ; her once happy life had been 
restored and in a profound sense she 
was a new woman. What turbulent 
joy must have filled her heart, and how 
different now must all the world have 
seemed to her. From the dungeon she 
had stepped forth into liberty, like the 
bird released from its cage. 

What had become of the devils that 
held possession of her? Do you think 
she was sorry to part company with 
them? It was no fault of hers that 
her spirit had been their dwelling- 
place, yet for some mysterious reason 
the name of this woman is not gener- 
ally mentioned with the same feeling 
of admiration that is bestowed upon 
others. 

A singular mistake has been made 
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concerning her. She has often been 
most erroneously confounded with the 
woman mentioned in the Seventh Chap- 
ter of Luke, who washed the Saviour’s 
feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hair of her head, and who is 
there described as a “sinner.” She 
was not that woman at all, and no stig- 
ma of immorality must be attached to 
her name or character. 


Becomes a Disciple. 


What would you expect from a wo- 
man who had been blessed with such a 
deliverance? Do you wonder that she 
attached herself to the lowly Nazarene 
and with other women followed him? 


| The silence of the Gospels as to the 


presence of these women at other 
periods of Christ’s ministry, makes it 
probable that they attended on him 
chiefly in his more solemn journeys 
through the towns and villages of Gali- 
lee, while at other times he passed to 
and fro without any other attendants 
than the Twelve, and sometimes with- 
out even them. 

In the last journey to Jerusalem, to’ 
which so many had been looking with 
eager expectation, they again accom- 
panied him. It will explain much that 
follows if we remember that this life 
of ministration must have brought 
Mary Magdalene into companionship 
of the closest nature with Salome the 
mother of James and John, and even 
also with Mary the mother of the Lord. 

The women who thus devoted them- 
selves are not prominent in the history: 
we have no record of their mode of 
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life, or abode, or hopes or fears during 
the few momentous days that preceded 
the crucifixion. From that hour, they 
came forth for a brief two days’ space 
into marvelous distinctness. 

They “ stood afar off, beholding these 
things,” during the closing hours of 


the agony on the cross. Mary Magda- | 


lene, Mary the mother of the Lord, 
and the beloved disciple, were at one 
time not afar off, but close to the cross, 
within hearing. 


A Late Watcher. 


The same close association which 
drew them together there is seen after- 
wards. She remains by the cross till 
all is over, waits till the body is taken 
down, wrapped in the linen cloth and 
placed in the garden-sepulchre of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. She remains there 
in the dusk of the evening, watching 
what she must have looked on as the 
final resting-place of the Prophet and 
Teacher whom she had honored. 

Not to her had there been given the 
hope of the resurrection. The disciples 
to whom the words that spoke of it had 
been addressed, had failed to under- 
stand them, and were not likely to have 
reported them to her. The Sabbath 
that followed brought an enforced rest, 
but no sooner is the sunset over than 
she, with Salome and Mary the mother 
of James, “ brought sweet spices that 
they might come and anoint” the body, 
the interment of which on the night of 
the crucifixion they looked on as hasty 
and provisional. 

The next morning accordingly, in 
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the earliest dawn, they come with Mary 
the mother of James, to the sepulchre. 
It would be out of place to enter here 
into the harmonistic discussions which 
gather round the history of the resur- 
rection. 

As far as they connect themselves 
with the name of Mary Magdalene, the 
one fact which St. John records is that 
of the chiefest interest. | She had been 
to the tomb, and had found it empty, 
and had seen the “vision of angels.” 
To her, however, after the first moment 
of joy, it had seemed to be but a 
mysterious vision. 


Disappointed and Sorrowful. 


She went with her cry of sorrow to 
Peter and John (let us remember that 
Salome had been with her), “they have 
taken away the Lord out of the sepul- 
chre, and we know not where they have 
laid him.” But she returns there. 
She follows Peter and John, and re- 
mains when they go back. ‘The one 
thought that fills her mind is still that 
the body is not there. She has been 
robbed of that task of reverential love 
on which she had set her heart. 

The words of the angels can call out 
no other answer than that “they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” ‘This in- — 
tense brooding over one fixed thought 
was, we nay venture to say, to one who 
had suffered as she had suffered, full of 
special danger, and called for a special 
discipline. The spirit must be raised 
out of its blank despair, or else the 
“seven devils” might come in once 
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again, and the last state be worse than 
the first. : 

The utter stupor of grief is shown in 
her want of power to recognize at first 
either the voice or the form of the Lord 
to whom she had ministered. At last 
her own name uttered by that voice as 
she had heard it uttered, it may 
be, in the hour of her deepest 
misery, recalls her to conscious- 
ness; and then follows the cry 
of recognition, with the strong- 
est word of reverence which a 
woman of Israel could use, “‘ Rab- 
boni,” and the rush forward to 
cling to his feet. 

That, however, is not the dis- § 
cipline she needs. Her love had 
been too dependent on the visible 
presence of her Master. She had | 
the same lesson to learn as the | 
other disciples. Though they | 
had “known Christ after the 
flesh,” they were “ henceforth to | 
know him no more.” She was | 
to hear that truth in its highest 
and sharpest form. ‘“ Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to 
my Father.” For a time, till the 
earthly affection had been raised 
to a heavenly one, she was to hold 
back. 

When he had finished his work 
and had ascended to the Father, there 


should be no barrier then to the full- | 


est communion that the most devoted 
love could crave for. Those who 
sought, might draw near and touch 
him then. He would be one with 


them, and they one with him. It 
25 
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was fit that this should be the last 
mention of Mary. 

The Evangelist, whose position, as 
the son of Salome, must have given 
him the fullest knowledge at once of 
the facts of her after-history, and of 
her inmost thoughts, bore witness by 


- ee 


his silence, in this case as in that of 
Lazarus, to the truth that lives, such 
as theirs, were thenceforth “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

There is a charm about this story of 
Mary Magdalene, although there is no 
charm in the picture given of her as 
possessed of seven devils. The narra- 
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tive shows us what the Bible thinks of 
the existence of evil spirits, which some- 
times influence individuals, and cause 
them by wicked suggestions to commit 
deeds of the foulest kind. 


Is There a Devil? 


It has become quite customary to 
question the existence of a personal 
devil. It would seem that the belief in 
him is not so strong as it once was, and 
this has given rise to the following 
witty and common-sense rhyme, writ- 
ten by Mr. A. J. Hough, which is pithy 
enough to afford interest to all our 
readers: 


Men don't believe in a devil now as their fathers 
used to do; 

They’ve forced the door of the broadest creed to 
let his majesty through ; 

There isn’t a point of his cloven foot or a fiery 
dart from his bow 

To be found in earth or air to-day, for the world 
has voted so, 


They say he doesn’t go round about as a roaring 
lion now. _ 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the ever- 
lasting row 

To be heard in home and Church and State to the 
eatth’s remotest bound, 

If the devil by a unanimous vote is nowhere to 
be found? 


Who is it mixing the fatal draught that palsies 
heart and brain, 

And loads the bier of each passing year with ten 
hundred thousand slain ? 

Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with 
the fiery breath of hell, 

If the devil isn’t, and never was? Won’t some- 
body rise and tell ? 


Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint, and digs 
the pits for his feet ? 

Who sows the tares in the fields of Time where- 
ever God sows his wheat? 

The devil was voted not to be, and of course the 
thing is true; 
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But who is doing the kind of work the dev) used 
to do? 


Won’t somebody step to the front fortiimith, and 
make his bow, and show 

How the frauds and the crimes of a single day 
spring up? We want to know. 

The devil was fairly voted out, and of course the 
devil’s gone ; 

But simple people want to know who carries his 
business on. 

You must be impressed with the 
great change that came over this wo- 
man whose history we have been re- 
lating. What state or condition could 
be worse than hers was before she met 
her great Helper and Friend? She 
was not her own ;.she was in possession 
of demons. They dwelt within her, 
and she must have been to a very great 
extent under their control. However 
much she desired to be free and belong 
to herself, there was for a long time ‘no 
such happy lot for her, and she was the 
victim of a very peculiar suffering and 
one for which there was no relief. 


Her Marvellous Cure. 


Why she was thus afflicted it is im- 
possible to say, any more than it is 
possible to tell now why some persons 
are weighed down and crushed by mis- 
fortunes which others escape. Had 
she been more wicked than others that 
she should have fallen into the hands 
of her evil foes? The history does 
not tell us so, and on this point it is 
useless to make conjectures. ° 

One thing it is delightful to think 
of: there was everything in her case 
to appeal to the sympathies of Christ, 
and we are able by the cure which he 
effected to get a glimpse of those tender 
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compassions which always throbbed in 
his breast, and which brought joy and 
deliverance to so many unfortunate 
sufferers. 

Now look at this woman after she 
has been healed and has been restored 
to herself. We can only compare it to 
the happy experience of one who has 
been delivered from a disease that 
threatened to be fatal. At some time 
in your life you may have known what 
this was. The rose of health had 
faded from your cheek. A malady was 
gnawing at your vitals, and its hunger 
was like that of the wolf. You were 
weak and powerless. ‘There was no 
light in your eye and no spring in 
your step. 


Joy of a New Life. 


And then, after long weariness and 
when dark and ominous shadows had 
wrapped their gloom around you, there 
came new life, new hope, and that 
bounding joy which always goes with 
health. ‘The air of heaven was balm 
to you. The light was sweet as the 
face of an angel. Your pulse-beats 
‘were music, and every moment of your 
existence was just so much of heaven 
upon earth. You were healed, re- 
newed, given a new lease of life, and 
with ten thousand tongues, if you 
could have had them, it would not 
have been possible to express the glad- 
ness of your heart. 

What then must have been the de- 
light of Mary Magdalene when she was 
delivered from a calamity and torment 
far worse than any disease that afflicts 
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the body? The world was all changed 
to her; the night was gone and the 
splendors of morning had burst upon 
her enraptured thought and vision. 

_ And now see her intent upon minis- 
tering to the Christ whose love has 
rescued her from the depths of her 
mortal woe. How changed she is! 
What brightness in her face, how erect 
her form, and how radiant her features ! 
She is transfigured and is not the same 
woman she was before.. O happy re- 
lease from her thraldom! 


Woman's Love. 


All her after history shows that her 
deepest and purest love was awakened. 
This was a woman's love, and how pure 
and beautiful that is, one of our finest 
poetesses tells us in these exquisite 
lines: 

When man is waxing frail, 
And his hand is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek, 


Oh, then doth woman prove 
Her constancy and love! 


She sitteth by his chair 

And holds his feeble hand: 
She watcheth ever there, 

His wants to understand : 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteneth to fulfill. 


Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him : 
Still near him night and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 


And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still she must regret ; 
She never can forget ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A WOMAN’S TOUCH OF FAITH. 


ROUND that little lake in Gali- 
A lee is laid the scene of many of 
those wonderful works so sim- 
ply yet so, forcibly described in the life 
of Christ. It would seem as if every 
foot of the shores surrounding this 
historic lake is consecrated soil. This 
little sheet of water is more than a 
Lake Lucerne, more than Lake Gen- 
eva, more than the Lakes of Cumber- 
land, more than the Lakes of Bonnie 
Scotland. 

Other localities have great historic 
interest and travelers visit them as 
eastern pilgrims flock to their shrines. 
There is only one Lake of Galilee. 
Sometimes this lake in the northern 
part of Palestine is referred to by the 
name of Galilee, sometimes by the 
name of ‘Tiberias, sometimes by the 
name of Gennesaret. The name of 
Gennesaret is also given to a beautiful 
and fertile plain stretching away from 
the shore in a northwesterly direction. 

Most of Christ’s public life was spent 
in the environs of the Sea of Gennesa- 
ret. On its shores stood Capernaum, 
“his own city.” On its shore he 
called his first disciples from their oc- 
cupation as fishermen; and near its 
waters he spoke many of his parables 
and performed many of his miracles. 


This region was then the most 
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densely peopled in all Palestine. No 
less than nine cities stood on the very 
shores of the lake, while numerous 
large villages dotted the hillsides and 
plains around. A very different look- 
ing locality it was then from what it is 
to-day in its comparative desolation. 


Ruins in Galilee. 


A mournful and solitary silence now 
reigns along the shores of the Sea of 
Gennesaret, which were in former ages 
studded with great cities, and resounded 
with the din of an active and in- 
dustrious people. Seven out of the 
nine cities just referred to.are now un- 
inhabited ruins. One of these, Mag- 
dala, already mentioned as the home 
of Mary Magdalene, is occupied by 
half a dozen mud hovels, and Tiberias 
alone retains a wretched remnant of 
its former prosperity. 

A great wave of desolation has swept 
over this once populous region, and the 
traveler who visits it can hardly realize 
that once it was thronged with human 
beings. 

It is easy to understand why so large 
a part of the ministry of Christ was 
confined to Galilee and the shores of 
its historic lake. Here was the scene 
of his early life. He lived at Nazareth, 
although this town was some distance 
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St. Matthew 9. 20-22: St. Mark 5. 25-34: St. Luke 8. 48—48 
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from the lake, to which reference is 
constantly made in the Gospel story. 
Very likely it was on the shore of 
Gennesaret or somewhere near it that 
the striking incident occurred which 
forms the subject of this chapter, and 
which is so full of meaning and happy 
suggestion that it is not difficult to 
linger upon it as we pursue the story. 
Somewhat abruptly do we come upon 
the account of a certain woman who 


had been afflicted with an issue of | 


blood for twelve years. ‘The narrative 
is particular to state that she had made 
great efforts to be cured of her ailment, 
yet without avail. 


Vainly Sought Relief. 


At first she thought there was noth- 
ing so serious about her trouble that 
she could not be freed from it, and she 
supposed it was only temporary. She 
applied to a physician, and when he 
afforded her no relief she went to 
another, each time cherishing the hope 
that something could be done to restore 
her to health. 

But time passed on and she was no 
better; rather did she grow worse. It 
is easy to imagine some of her neigh- 
bors saying, ““ Why don’t you go to my 
doctor in Capernaum? He performs 
wonderful cures. I was about as bad 
myself as one could be, although not 
~ exactly with your trouble, and see how 
well I am now.” 

To which the woman replies, “ Yes, 
I have heard of him, but I am about 
discouraged. Do you really think he 
could help me?” 








A WOMAN’S TOUCH OF FAITH. 


“No doubt about it; at any rate there 
can be no harm in trying, and you 
can’t be any worse off than you are 
now.” 

“Well,” says the woman, “I have 
tried doctors for many years and they 
have done me no good. If you only 
knew how many I have consulted and 
how much money I have paid, you 
wouldn’t wonder that I am a trifle skep- 
tical. In fact, I have made myself poor 
in trying to get well; I have spent a 
small fortune in medicines, and now I 
have scarcely any means left with 
which to consult other doctors. They 
may be all very good in their way, but 
mine seems to be a hopeless case. For 
twelve years now I have been seeking 
a remedy and finding none.” 


‘Suffered Many Things.” 


“That is a long time, but you have 
not consulted all the doctors yet.” 

“To be sure I haven't, but if you 
had suffered as many things from phy- 
sicians as I have, and had spent all 
you are worth, only growing worse all 
the time, I think you, too, would be 
about ready to give up in despair.” 

Just then another neighbor comes 
hurrying up and interrupts the conver- 
sation. Her excited manner and the 
eager expression on her face indicate 
that she has something important to 
communicate, something more than 
the surmises and rumors that are al- 
ways floating about a neighborhood 
infested with gossips, those pests that 
ought to be exterminated if it could be 
done without committing murder. 


A WOMAN’S TOUCH OF FAITH. 


““Have you heard,” she cries,’ “of 
this great prophet here in Galilee who 
is performing such wonderful cures? 
Why, the very air is full of reports of 
what he is doing. Have you heard 
nothing about him?” 

‘““Not a word,” says the poor sick 
woman, her eyes opening wide with 
eager inquiry andexpectation. “ Who 
is he, where does he come from, what 
is he doing?” 


Best News She Ever Heard. 


-. “He is doing things never heard of 
before, and crowds of people follow him. 
And what is more, there is something 
so marvellous in his words, his very 
looks, and the cures he performs, that 
all the sick are filled with hope, and the 
people everywhere are talking about 
him.” 

Now see the shadows flee from that 
sick woman’s face and a light dawn 
there like the sun rising in the east. 
She knows very well what she will do. 
Twelve years of suffering and hopeless 
efforts for relief! Weak, weary, sad, 
and disheartened, a thrill runs through 
her being, and suddenly she seems like 
a new woman. Are all her chances 
gone? Can she think that even this 
Prophet of Galilee has any great bless- 
ing in store for such helpless suffering 
as hers? 

We wonder if there has been in this 
woman’s mind some strange thought, 
a half expectation that in some way or 
other, and at some time or other, she 
would be able to find that treasure of 
health which she lost so many years 
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ago. It looks asif she had been made 
ready for this coming of Christ. 

She has lost confidence in all earthly 
means, but must she give up all hope 
of ever being cured, and drag on a 
miserable existence to the last? If this 
great Healer has cured others, why may 
she not hope that he can bring relief 
to her? She stands there in bewilder- 
ment, with strange emotions surging 
through her heart. 

“Took!” says one of her friends, 
“there he comes now. See the crowd 
that is following him; do you wonder 
at it? We have long been looking for 
a Prophet in Israel.” 


Eager to Get Near. 


The hapless sick woman is suddenly 
endowed with a strength she has not 
known for many years. As the pro- 
cession comes nearer she makes no at- 
tempt to speak to Jesus, for she can see 
the look of compassion on his face, and 
read in his eyes his feeling of tender 
love for all her sorrows. 

Not for a moment does she consider 
it necessary to state her case and make 
an appeal for his healing sympathy. 
Even if she wished to do this, it would 
be hard to arrest his attention, for he 
is surrounded by a throng of people. 

Exerting herself to the utmost and 
mingling with the crowd, she tries to 
get near. She will not beso bold as to 
ask him to take her by the hand, or 
even to look upon her. She isa timid, 
modest woman, and will not presume 
to weary him with a recital of her 
troubles. She will not expect him to 
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stop and turn his attention toward her 
as if she were the only one who had 
any claim upon his kindness. 

But it requires no little effort for her 
to get near, and if she were less eager 
to be the recipient of his healing vir- 
tues she would not make the attempt. 
Of all the persons who are following 
him there is none more in need of his 
gracious ministry, and while she does 
not dare to hope for any special atten- 
tion on his part, she would be glad to 
get near enough to touch the hem of 
his garment. Is there no one who will 
help her, no one who will say, “ Stand 
back and let this woman get near?” 
She is not to be baffled or discouraged 
by any seeming difficulties. 


The Healing Touch. 


Edging her way around on the out- 
skirts of the throng she quietly ap- 
proaches behind him, her heart all the 
time fluttering with a mingled feeling 
of hope and fear. 
at what she almost imagines is pre- 
sumption? Will he be displeased at 
her eagerness, and rebuke her for thus 
attempting to get so near? 
she does not know the character of the 
one with whom she is dealing. 

Listen to what her heart is saying: 
“Tf I may but touch his garment I 
shall be whole.” It is the language of 
implicit faith. She believes that his 
healing power is so great that if she 
may but put her finger upon his very 
robe she will receive the blessing she 
has vainly sought for years. She is 
jostled this way and that, she is almost 


Plainly | 


Will he be offended | 
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trampled upon in her weakness, but 
with a kind of desperation she presses 
forward and puts the finger of her 
great faith upon the hem of his flowing 
garment. 

Lo, she feels a thrill of reviving 
health and the blood tingles along 
every vein. In the simple language 
of Scripture we have the statement, 
‘““Straightway the fountain of her 
blood was dried up; and she felt in 
her body that she was healed of the 
plague.” It was like a new birth to 
her, and no words at that moment could 
have expressed her joy and gratitude. 


Who Touched Him ? 


The narrative goes on to state that 
Jesus knew in himself that virtue had 
gone out of him, and turning about in 
the crowd he said, ‘Who touched my 
clothes?” A strange question to ask 
—at least, so thought his disciples. 
They began to reason with him, not 
knowing that he was well aware who 
it was that touched him, and’that he 
was anxious to speak and make her 
happiness complete. 

“Thou seest the multitude throng- 
ing thee,” they replied; “and sayest 
thou, who touched me?” All his in- 
terest was now awakened, as it always 
was when a helpless sufferer was seek- 
ing from him such benefactions as he 
delighted to bestow. He looked round 
to see the one who had laid her trem- 
bling hand upon his garment. 

There she was, even then wondering 
whether she had not been too bold. 
At this point the scene is most remark- 
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able, and no one can read it with any | 


feeling of indifference. Fearing and 
trembling, and knowing what had been 
done in her, the woman came and ia 
love and reverence fell down before 
him and told him all the truth. 


His Comforting Words. 


‘““And he said unto her, Daughter, 
thy faith hath made thee whole, go in 
peace, and be whole of thy plague.” 
No music even from the lips of angels 
could have sounded sweeter to this 
woman than did those gracious words. 
They were characteristic of him, just 
what might have been expected. The 
bright glory of his character would 
have been eclipsed if he had spoken to 
her harshly or had rebuked her faith. 

This scene in Gennesaret derives im- 
portance from the fact that it is por- 
trayed by three of the Evangelists and 
also by its beautiful disclosure of Christ’s 
compassion for all who were suffering 
from bodily infirmities. Where in the 
whole range of literature can words 
more tender, more heavily freighted 
with love be found than those addressed 
to this poor woman who was willing 
just to touch his garment? 

Imagine the wonderful look upon 
his face as he turns to speak to her. 
She does not dare to lift her eyes, but 
his infinite gentleness beams upon her 
like a light from heaven. The term 
“ Daughter” is one of peculiar endear- 
ment. No other could have been used 
to express so fully the loving sympathy 
of the Master. It sounded in that 
woman's ears sweeter than a mother’s 
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lullaby. And the tones of his voice as 
he uttered it—how soft and musical 
they were. There was melody in every 
sound. Now what joy is hers, and 
what a triumph her faith has achieved. 

The well-known poet, F. W. Faber, 
has written of this Christian grace in 
lines so appropriate that they properly 
belong in this place : 


O faith, thou workest miracles 
Upon the hearts of men, 

Choosing thy home in those same hearts 
We know not how or when. 


O gift of gifts! O grace of faith ! 
My God! how can it be 

That Thou, who hast discerning love, 
Shouldst give that gift to me? 

There was a place, there was a time, 
Whether by night or day, 

Thy Spirit came and left that gift, 
And went upon His way. 

How many hearts Thou mightest have had 
More innocent than mine! 

How niany souls more worthy far 
Of that sweet touch of Thine! 

Ah grace! unto unlikeliest hearts 
It is thy boast to come, 

The glory of thy light to find 
In darkest spots a home. 

The crowd of cares, the weightiest cross, 
Seem trifles less than light, 

Earth looks so little and so low, 
When faith shines full and bright. 


O happy, happy that I am! 
If thou canst be, O faith! 

The treasure that thou art in life, 
What wilt thou be in death ? 


One thing we must not forget: the 
action of the great Healer on this 
occasion was only one of many similar 
expressions of his tender regard for the 
sick and the afflicted. We see him 
surrounded by the maimed, the halt, 
the blind, and a new light beams in 
their faces as he utters such a sweet 
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invitation as this, ‘‘Come unto me all 
ye that are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” There is enough in this 
otre invitation to soothe the pangs of 
weary humanity and make even the 
widow's heart leap for joy. 

And how happy is the thought that 
more than any others women turned 
toward him the eye of faith and in- 
stinctively recognized him as their 
friend and helper. ‘They knew where 
to lay down the grievous burden of 
their trouble. They dropped it and 
went away with a song. And such 
was his pathway, scattered thick with 
flowers whose fragrance rose like in- 
cense from the altar of sacrifice. The 
old, the young, the bereaved, were all 
comforted and the hand that carries 
creation brushed away the tears from 
their eyes. 

Notice that Jesus in his ministry on 
earth took account of the infirmities of 
the body. Not merely did he minister 
to the souls of men. - They were sick ; 
they were tormented with disease; 


they were palsied, they were torn by | 


devils, they were cripples from infancy. 
He came as the great restorer of 
health and hope, and having healed 
the maladies by which people were 
afflicted, he was then able to touch 
their hearts. 

Along this line of Christian effort, 
mission work is carried on. It is use- 
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| less to talk to the outcasts, whose life 


is one prolonged misery, of the spirit- 
ual blessings offered in the Gospel so 
long as they are crying for bread. 
There is no such thing as reasoning 
with hunger. 

Anyone who would reach the poor 
must first sympathize with their pov- 
erty. There are times when a barrel 
of flour is worth infinitely more than a 
barrel of sermons. It is the height of 
absurdity to go to the wretched out- 
casts in the slums of our great cities 
with a Bible in one hand unless you 
have a loaf of bread in the other. 

The poor are very apt to be proud, 
but the man or woman does not live 
who cannot be touched by genuine 
and heartfelt sympathy, and the one 
who knows the best how to bestow that 
sympathy and to provide for the wants 
of the poor and needy, is the one who 
will be welcomed as an angel of mercy 
and will be listened to with devout 
attention. 

Here is one of the great secrets of 
all success in missionary effort. Peo- 
ple are not going to believe in your 
Christian love when, in place of bread, 
you offer them a stone. A stone is 
something very hard and indigestible. 
There is a better way to reach the 
hearts and souls of the living myriads 
dwelling in darkness and the shadow 
of impending death. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE WOMAN ACCUSED OF SIN. 


had been on the Mount ot 

Olives. Often he sought seclu- 
sion, willing enough to escape from the 
people who followed him, some to ac- 
cuse him and others to wonder at his 
mighty works. Sometimes he spent 
the night in prayer, his eyes turned 
upward to the hills of everlasting 
strength. Even he needed special help 
and preparation for his daily duties. 

Karly in the morning he came again 
into the Temple. The night dew was 
in his locks and compassion was writ- 
ten in his thoughtful face. Weary 
from sleeplessness and long hours ot 
prayer, he was yet calm and approach- 
able, nor did the people already assem- 
bled at that early hour fear to ‘come 
into his presence or make claims upon 
his gentle ministry. 

The scribes and Pharisees were doing 
their, best to entrap him and bring him 
into disrepute. They were his natural 
enemies, for he was seriously interfer- 
ing with many of their teachings and 
customs. ‘The words that came from 
his lips were like the arrows shot from 
a bow which must strike where they 
are sent. 

He did not stop to ask who would 
be offended, nor was he careful of the 
opinions and traditions of the Jewish 
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| teachers. 





Truth is not something 
easily turned aside. If there are those 
who cannot bear its burning light the 
fault is theirs. The engine whirling 
an express train is going straight 
ahead; if you do not wish to be run 
down by it you have only to clear the 
track and give it right of way. 


They Brought a Woman. 


And it is easy to understand the 
enmity excited by the words of Christ. 
He spoke the truth, and there were 
those who could not bear it; it con- 
demned them. ‘They turned around 
and tried to prove him an impostor; if 


they could do this they themselves 


would escape. They hatched plots, 
thrust at him curious questions, denied 
his words, incited hatred against him, 
and tried to weaken the influence he 
was gaining over the people. 

It was while attempting to do this 
that the scribes and Pharisees brought 
to him a woman, expressing the utmost 
horror at her sin. Only once is this 
woman mentioned, and we have her 
whole story in the Eighth Chapter of 
the Gospel of John. ‘The story is not 
a long one, but it is extremely sugges- 
tive and there are few passages in the 
New Testament that have deeper things 
to reveal. 











THE WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER. 
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Where these men found the woman 
and how they obtained evidence against 
her we are not told. ‘They may have 
seized her by force and dragged her to 
the gate of the Temple. They may 
have played a trick upon her and in- 
duced her to come under some false 
pretence. They may have appeared to 
be very friendly, promising to bestow 
upon her some coveted favor. 


Cannot Plead Innocence. 


Without suspecting that any accusa- 
tion is to be made against her, she 
consents to accompany them. She too 
has heard of this great Prophet from 
Galilee, and shares the universal curi- 
osity respecting him. If she had 
known that they intended to make of 
her a public spectacle, pointing at her 
the finger of scorn, she would have 
flashed upon them the fire of her in- 
dignation from eyes before which they 
might well have quailed. 

And now she is brought into the 
presence of Christ. Imagine her amaze- 
ment at the treatment she is receiving, 
yet she cannot plead innocence. With 
bitter scorn and every expression of 
contempt, she is accused of the sin 
which the law of Moses condemned, 
and as a penalty for those convicted of 
it, required that they should be stoned. 
Barbarous as it appears to us, stoning 
was one of the methods under the Mo- 
saic law of inflicting punishment for 
crime, a punishment which might be 
carried to extremes and result in death. 

All that can be said in mitigation of 
such treatment is that the old Jewish 
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laws were necessarily very severe, in 
order to prevent offences which could 
not otherwise be checked. All nations 
have had their modes of punishment 
and of inflicting the death penalty. 
‘There is now a tendency to more hu- 
mane methods than formerly prevailed. 

The narrative tells us that the object 
of the men who had seized this woman 
was not merely to convict her of sin, 
but to accuse the Master. They were 
very virtuous all at once. See the self- 
satisfied look upon their faces, while 
they shrink back in horror from this 
poor woman as if she were a living 
pestilence. It is very easy for people 
to see the mote in the eye of another, 
disregarding very complacently their 
own faults and blemishes. 


/ 


Friendless and Alone. 


These men were hypocrites, but they 
assumed great merit in accusing that 
woman of sin. She was silent and 
abashed. She could make no defence. 
Hanging her head in shame, she won- 
dered what was to be the outcome of 
the accusation brought so boldly 
against her. 

Yet did she not see in the kind look 
which Jesus gave her the evidence that 
while he was her judge he was also her 
friend? He knew well enough the ob- 
ject they had in view who had dragged 
her into his presence and were now 
publicly parading the questionable 
deeds of her past life. Indignant at 
the hypocrisy so plainly apparent, he 
resolved to thwart their infamous 
schemes. 
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He stooped down and with his finger 
wrote on the ground as though he heard 
them not. He would teach them that 
he was not to be a partner in their plot, 
that he was not to be overcome by any 
sudden impulse of vindictiveness, and 
that all their efforts to entrap him 
would completely fail. 


They Were Confounded. 


They continued their impertinent 
questions, smiling among themselves 
as if quite sure they had caught him 
and would now be able to have some- 
what to say against him. The time 
had come for them to be shown up in 
their true character, and with a look of 
majesty he raised himself from the 
ground and faced his proud foes. 

They were quite unprepared for the 
answer he was about to.give them. 
They had no thought whatever that he 
was to turn upon them and rout them 
as the chaff is driven before the wind. 
Then he uttered these tremendous 
words: “ He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

There was silence in the throng. 
The sneering faces put on a more se- 
rious look. The tongues that had been 
so glib were dumb. ‘The overbearing 
conduct, expressing itseif in contempt 
for this sinful woman, was suddenly 
laid aside. The shot had been fired 
that carried with it dismay. 

With perfect self-composure, he 
stooped down again and wrote on the 
ground, simply waiting to see what the 
accusers would do. Now, where are 
they? Their loud boastings have 
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ceased. The thrust has touched their 
consciences, and they have nothing to 
answer in reply. ; 

One by one they go out, anxious to 
make their escape. Things have turned 
out quite differently from what they 
expected. Where now are the scribes 
and Pharisees, who a little time ago 
were so noisy and overbearing? From 
the eldest to the last, they have van- 
ished, chagrined at their complete dis- 
comfiture. 

You will notice that no attempt was 
made to excuse this woman’s sin. Cer- 
tainly no such attempt was made by 
her. She had nothing to say in de- 
fense of her past life, but her whole 
manner indicated that she condemned 
herself, and was suffering the pangs of 
sorrow and remorse. Probably her 
character was too well known to make 
any attempt at concealment successful. 


Go and Sin No More. 


That spirit of forgiveness which 
comes out so strikingly in many of the 
events in the life of Christ shines con- 
spicuously on this occasion. “ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more.” The dark deeds which shadowed 
the character of this woman were all 
forgiven. Her penitence had blotted 
out the unhappy record. The purity: 
was marred, but by a new life the blem- 
ishes could be thrown into the back- 
ground. Only on one condition could 
her recovery be assured: she must sin 
no more. 

The manner in which Christ dealt 
with her was a surprise to everybody. 
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Man always judges severely, and is 
sadly wanting in that charity brought 
out on almost every page of the Bible. 
What a happy thing it is that man is 
not to be judged by man. 

For a long time this woman may 
have supposed she had no earthly 
friends. She had been wayward and 
wicked. Her early purity had been 
blasted, and among the low and disrep- 
utable characters frequenting thestreets 
of the city she was as vile as any. She 
had often asked who cared for her, 
what heart cherished for her one spark 
of love, what hope there was that she 
could undo her misdeeds and face the 
world without a blush. She was abject 
and miserable, and often in her silent 
hours her bitter tears told how deep 
was her wretchedness. 


A Most Fortunate Woman. 


But all her sin and misery could 
only deprive her of human sympathy 
and forgiveness. Her sin could not 
alienate from her the tender regard and 
loving helpfulness of the Master. She 
was a fortunate woman, although so 
unfortunate. 

She might have appealed in tears 
and agony to those scribes and Phari- 
sees, but it would have been like asking 
pity from a frowning rock. ‘They had 
no mercy in their hearts for her. They 
were glad of the chance to lift the veil 
from her unhappy life and make a 
public exhibition of her shame. 

Behold, how different the treatment 
she receives from Christ! Not only 
does he look upon her kindly, but he 
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confounds her accusers and bids her 
retrieve the follies and sins of the past 
by entering upon a new and purer life. 
Something better was done that day 
than winning a battle with the gleam- 
ing sword. 


Forgiven and Restored. 


Henry W. Herbert has described the 
incident so pathetically that this chap- 
ter would be incomplete without giving 
his version of the scene: 


Without the city walls, the Son of man 

Had watched all night upon the stony ridge 
Beyond the Brook of Kedron, which o’erlooks 
The fatal town, and Moriah’s Mount sublime, 
Crowned by the temple of the living God. 


Now the sun arose, 
And through the stillness of the early morn 
Volumed and white up-soared the savory smoke 
Of morning sacrifice, and pealed aloft 
The silver trumpets their sonorous praise, 
O’er Zion, 


Then he ceased from prayer, and came 
Again unto the Temple, and went in. 
And all the people gathered to his words, 
Breathless and mute with awe, the while he sate 
Teaching. 


But while the sweet and solemn sound, 
The words of Him who spake as never man 
Spake, or shall speak, filled every listening soul 
With wisdom that is life, a throng of scribes 
And Pharisees came hasting through the doors, 
And, hailing a fair woman toward his place, 
Set her before him in the midst. 


She was 
Indeed most fair, and young, and innocent 
To look upon. Alas! that such as she 
So should have fallen ! 


Pale she stood, and mute, 
Her large soft eyes, that wont to swim in light, 
Burning with tearless torture ; cheek and brow 
Whiter than ashes, or the’snow that dwells 
On Sinai. Thus she stood, a little space, 
Gazing around with a bewildered glare 
That had no speculation in’t— 
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‘ Then sank 

In her disordered robes, a shapeless heap, 

At a tall pillar’s base, her face concealed 

In the coarse mufflings of her woolen gown, 

And the redundance of her golden hair, 

Part fairly braided, part in wavy flow 

Dishevelled, over her bare shoulders spread, 

Purer than alabaster—nought beside 

Exposed, save one round arm the bashful face 

With slenderest fingers hiding, while the drops 

Oozed through them slow and silent—she wept 
now, 

When none beheld her !—and one rosy foot, 

Unsandaled, peering from the ruffled hem 

Of her white garb—all else a drifted mass 

Of draperies heaving, like the ocean’s swell, 

To that unspoken agony within, 

Which rent her bosom, unsuspect of man, 

But seen of the All-seeing. 


Up they spake— 
‘ Master, this woman in the act was ta’en 
Sinning. Now Moses taught us,-in the law, 
That whoso doeth thus, shall surely die, 
Stoned by the people—But what sayest thou?’’ 
Thus said they, tempting him, that they might 

have 

Of sin to accuse the sinless. 


Jesus stooped, 
Silent, and with his finger on the ground 
Traced characters, as though he heard them not; 
But when they asked again importunate, 
He raised himself in perfect majesty, 
Calm, and inscrutable, reading their souls 
With that deep eye to which all hearts are known, 
Brom which no secrets can be hidden. 


26 
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Then, 
“He that is here, among you, without sin,”’ 
He said—“‘ let him first cast a stone at her.”’ 
Then stooped he again, and on the ground 
Wrote as before. 


A mighty terror fell 

On those which heard it, in their secret souls 
Convicted. One by one, they slunk away, 
The eldest first, as guiltiest, to the last, 
Till none were left, but Jesus in the midst 
Standing alone, and at the column’s base, 
The woman grovelling like a trampled worm : 
They two were in the temple—but they two, 
Of all the crowd that thronged it even now— 
The sinful mortal, and her sinless God. 

When Jesus had arisen, and beheld 
That none were left of all, save she alone ; 
““Woman,’’ he said unto her, ‘‘ Woman, where 
Be now those thine accusers? Hath no man 
Condemned thee?” 


And she answered—‘‘ No man, Lord.” 
‘‘Neither do I’’—Jesus replied to her— 
“‘Condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.” 


And she 
Arose, and went her way in sadness ; and 
The grace of Him, to whom the power is given 
To pardon sins, sank down into her soul, 
Like gentle dew upon the drooping herb, 
That under that good influence blooms again, 
And sends its odors heavenward— 


And perchance 
There was great joy above, in those bright hosts 
Who more rejoice o’er one, that was a slave 
To sin and hath repented, than o’er ten, 


| So just, that they have nothing to repent. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MARY AND MARTHA OF BETHANY. 


E wander in thought towards 
the village or town of Beth- 
any, a place situated about 

two miles south-east of Jerusalem, ina 
shallow wady or vale, on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, and on 
the road leading from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. 

The word Bethany is a Hebrew com- 


pound denoting “‘ house of dates,” that 
is to say, a place where palm trees 


grew, though, alas! Bethany is now no 
longer deserving of its name, for the 
town is smitten with that general ap- 
pearance of desolation which charac- 
terizes so much of the land of Syria. 
The village contains but a few families, 
and its environs are adorned only by a 
scanty supply of fig and olive trees. 
There is no doubt but the site of the 
village now bearing the name of Beth- 
any is that of the ancient town, though 
the appellation is no longer used, and 
the place is called el-Aziriah, being the 
Arabic form of Lazarus, thereby sug- 


gesting that Lazarus and his family 


were people of high respectability and 
eminence, or the name of Lazarus 
would scarcely have been conferred on 
the town where they dwelt; and all 
writers appear to agree in this opinion. 

Far different from the present aspect 


of Bethany must its appearance have 
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been at the time of which we treat; 
then all was prosperous; the folds 
full of sheep, the valleys around se 
thick with corn that they were ready 
“to laugh and sing;” what now is a 
wilderness, then blossomed as a rose; 
each happy inhabitant of Bethany 
dwelt in peace under his own vine-tree, 
and the voice of industry and of glad- 
ness resounded through the verdant 
fields; but far better than all was the 
presence of the blessed Saviour, who 
frequently resorted to the town and 
found solace and the endearments of 
friendship in the bosom of the amiable 
family of Lazarus. 


Their Hearts His Home. 


How refreshing must it have been 
to him, after a day’s weary preaching, 
among those who, like “ the deaf adder 
that stoppeth her ears, which refuseth 
to hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely,” refused to listen 
to his words, to rest for awhile with 
those whose hearts were ever ready, 
not only to receive the good seed, but 
to bring forth fruit unto perfection ; 
even Martha and her sister Mary— 
Martha the mistress and housewife, 
Mary, the ornament of the family of 
Bethany. . 


A calm and holy picture presents 
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itself to the imagination at the sweet 
evening hour, while the sun descend- 
ing, shone over hill and valley, stream 
and tower, and the departing rays 
gilded with glory the divine counte- 
nance of our Saviour as he sat at the 
open window, expounding the Scrip- 
tures to her who had placed herself in 
listening attitude at his feet— 


Oh! blest beyond all daughters of the earth, 
What were the Orient thrones to that low seat, 
Where thy hushed spirit drew celestial birth ? 
while Martha, ‘on hospitable cares in- 
tent,” hurried hither and thither, pre- 
paring the evening meal. 


Martha’s Domestic Cares. 


Catching some words that fell from 
our blessed Lord, which arrested her 
attention, she stood for a moment lis- 
tening by the side of the more thought- 
ful Mary, and then, in anxiety and 
impatience concerning some work she 
had on hand, she turned to the Sav- 
ioury and said, “Dost thou not care 
that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone ; bid her, therefore, that she help 
me.” 

A remark which elicited from Jesus 
the gentle reproof, “ Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about 
many things; but one thing is needful, 
and Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from 
her,”’ 

Pause we here for a moment’s re- 
flection over these beautiful sentences. 
In the repetition of the name ‘“‘ Martha, 
Martha,” there appears more of love 
and pity than of anger; and my young 
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readers must not suppose that our Sa- 
viour, in lamenting over the general 
worldliness of Martha’s character, 
would have wished either her or others 
to neglect their daily duties ; a slothful 
spirit our Lord could tae have en- 
dured, nor does he wish any one to 
Bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor or our work farewell, 


Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The Choking Weeds. 


He came not to destroy the law of 
usefulness, but to fulfill, and doubtless 
would not thus have spoken had he not 
occasion to fear that in Martha’s case 
she was likely to be too much en- 
grossed by life’s cares, and that the 
deceitfulness of the world might choke 
with its foul weeds the fruits of right- 
eousness and holiness he had so earn- 
estly endeavored to implant within her 
breast; therefore was he more than 
usually anxious to direct her energies 
to higher purposes, and at the same 
time to blend with her earnestness of 
character the more thoughtful virtues 
of her sister. 

And so it is with many of us: with 
an ardent longing after holiness, how 
apt are we to forget all while immersed 
in this world’s cares and joys; how 
often the events of the day chase away 
the holy thoughts and purposes of the 
night ; and how often, like Martha, we 
are careful about many things, when 
the one thing needful is totally forgot- 
ten, or remembered all too late, when 
the over-worked and over-wearied spirit 
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is unable to address itself again to| that Lazarus fell sick. In vain the 


meditation and to prayer ! 

We should all of us first endeavor 
to seek the things which belong unto 
righteousness; then shall we be better 
_ able to fulfill the daily rounds of duty. 
Rich or poor, we have each a work to 
do in this life, most of us some talent 
for which hereafter we must give ac- 
count; and all, in whatever condition 
of life we may be placed, may find that 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask, 


Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


The Family at Bethany. 


But to return to the narrative of 

Martha and Mary. ‘The time was short 
when either of the sisters would be 
able to listen to or profit by the words 
of our Saviour; another year, and his 
bodily presence would have passed 
away from the family at Bethany. 
Mary must have been aware of this, as, 
to so intimate a friend, our Lord had 
doubtless made known, as he had 
already done to his disciples, how that 
he would shortly go up to Jerusalem, 
there to be delivered into the hands of 
his bitter enemies, and suffer a cruel 
death upon the cross. 

The end, however, was not yet; and 
many cheerful evenings our Saviour 
may have passed with Lazarus and his 
sisters, till at length he left the village 


of Bethany, and departed with his dis- | 


ciples to another place, to preach to 
other ears glad tidings of salvation. 
It was during one of these absences 








sisters tended him with affectionate 
care, he grew worse and worse; and at 
last, in much anxiety, they despatched 
some one, with a message to our Savi- _ 
our, to say, ‘‘that he whom he loved 
was sick,” doubting not but the Lord 
Jesus, when he heard this, would in- 
stantly return, and recover Lazarus 
from his illness. 


Does Not Hurry. 


The Saviour, however, though trou- 
bled at the news, contented himself by 
simply replying to the messenger, 
‘The sickness is not unto death, but 
for the glory of God, that the Son of 
God might be glorified thereby; ” “and 
he remained still two days more in the 
place where he was.” 

Great must have been the astonish- 
ment of the sisters when they received 
this answer; and Martha, with her 
more ardent and impatient disposition, 
was likely to have expressed both sur- 
prise and disappointment at not receiv- 
ing the assistance she had so very 
confidently expected. But vain and 
fruitless now were all regrets, for soon 
the hour of agony arrived, and the soul 
of Lazarus departed. 

The windows of that once cheerful 
house were darkened; the voices of 
singing men and singing women were 
“brought low:” he whom they had so 
loved had gone to his long home, and 
“the mourners go about the streets.” 
As was the manner among the Jews, 
many women, friends of Martha and 
Mary, had assembled to weep, and to 
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wail for the dead; and, dressed in deep 
mourning garments, with ashes on their 
heads, they threw themselves on their 
knees, on the flat roof of the house, 
and wringing their hands, lifted up 
their voices, and filled the night air 
with their shrill and doleful cries. 


A Brother’s Burial. 


Then came the solemn procession, 
when, with slow and measured steps, 
they bore the body of the deceased 
Lazarus to his last resting-place in the 
cold dark tomb, and heavy must have 
been the hearts of the bereaved sisters, 
when they returned from this mournful 
duty to their deserted dwelling. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death ! 

Hard must it have been for Martha 
to say, the Lord’s will be done; for if 
the Lord of life and light had been 
there—if he had answered to the sum- 
mons sent but a few days previously, 
she had every reason to believe that 
death would not have thrown his dark 
shadow over their dwelling. 

Hard, indeed, is it for all of us to 
part with those beloved friends, in 
whose being our own seems to be so 
blended, that at the dread hour of part- 
ing the soul receives a shock, and 
though the lapse of time may bring 
relief, and even a tinge of forgetfulness, 
the sunshine of life’s early joy seldom 
illumines again the breast where such 
sorrow has been. 

Whenever the eye has rested on 
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death, it can never again look so cheer- 
fully on life; for the shadow remains, 
though the eye of faith may look far, 
far beyond to that blessed abode, where 
we shall be reunited to those we mourn, 
for all who sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. 

Then pass, ye mourners, cheerly on, 

Through prayer unto the tomb ; 
Still, as ye watch life’s falling leaf, 
Gathering from every loss and grief 
Hopes of new spring and endless home! 

And all my young readers, now in 
the happy spring-time of existence, 
starting on the smooth pathway adorned 
on every side by the flowers of hope 
and affection; with parents, brothers, 
and sisters, faithful friends, counsel- 
lors, and guides, I would earnestly be- 
seech you to endeavor in the bright 
days of cloudless prosperity, under the 
fostering care of home, to prepare for 
the dark season of adversity which 
must come to all, unless indeed early 
called away from this transitory scene. 


Faithful Friends. 


The Jews who had come to weep and 
to wail in the house of death, and to 
assist Martha and Mary in making 
preparations for their brother’s funeral, 
remained after the mournful ceremony 
was over to offer what consolation they 
could to the sisters. 

Four days after Lazarus had been 
laid in the grave Jesus returned to 
Bethany; his arrival was soon made 
known throughout the village, and the 
news was taken to Martha and Mary; 
as soon as the former heard that our 
Saviour was come, she rose up and 
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hastened to meet him; “but Mary sat 
still in the house.” Directly Martha 
saw Jesus she exclaimed aloud, “ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. But I know that even now 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God 
will give it thee.’ This was her 
unshaken confidence in that dark hour. 


Victorious Faith. 


How strong was Martha’s faith; she 
knew and believed that “with God all 
things were possible;” and she cher- 
ished the hope that her blessed Saviour 
might yet speak the word which would 
restore her brother to life. Jesus said 
unto her, “Thy brother’ shall rise 
again,” to which Martha replied, “I 
know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.” 

Jesus said unto her, “ I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that believeth 
on me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? She saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should come into 
the world.” 

After this remarkable conversation, 
which it would be well for all of us to 
meditate upon and lay to heart, con- 
taining as it does some of the sublimest 
doctrines of our faith, Martha went to 
call her sister, secretly saying, ‘‘’ The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee,’ 
not wishing to attract the attention of 
the Jews who were in the house, and 
thus avoid being followed by a, con- 
course of people, some of them prob- 
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ably not well disposed towards the 
Saviour. 

Up then quickly arose Mary, and 
went out with her sister. Our Saviour 
had not yet entered the town, but was 
in the place where Martha met him, 
and which appears to have been close 
to the sepulchre of Lazarus. Her ab- 
sence was soon discovered by those in 
the house, who, saying one to another, 
“She is gone to the grave to weep 
there,” went after the sisters, and found 
them as they anticipated at the se- 
pulchre. 


One grief, one faith, O sisters of the dead ! 
Was in your bosoms—those whose steps made 
fleet 
By keen hope fluttering in the breast, which bled, 
Bore thee, as wings, the Lord of life to greet ; 
And thou, that duteous in thy still retreat, 
Didst wait his summons, then with reverent love, 
Fall weeping at the bless’d Deliverer’s feet, 
Whom e’en to heavenly tears thy woecould move. 


“If Thou Hadst Been Here.” 


For Mary, when she reached the Sa- 
viour, falling upon her knees, in piteous 


accents, and in the words of her sister, 
burst forth, “‘ Lord, if thou hadst been 


| here my brother had not died.” 


Imagine now the solemn scene that 
followed ; picture to yourselves that va- 
rious group; the anxious, curious gaze 
of the assembled Jews; the kneeling 
form of Mary, with arms extended 
towards the Saviour; the fine figure of 
that Saviour, with his divine counte- 
nance saddened at the sight of the grave 
that contained the remains of his friend. 
The Saviour groans in spirit ; he weeps. 
‘Behold how he loved him!” whisper 
the Jews among themselves. 


watvsounl Nawaon 
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Blessed Jesus! thou didst weep not 
only for him whom thou wast about to 
call from corruption, but for us, and for 
our children; for all who bear the bur- 
den of mortality; for not even the sacri- 
fice of thine own most. precious life 
could redeem mankind from the heavy 
curse brought by sin into a sorrowing 
world. ‘Thou couldst only save the 
souls of thy servants, and all genera- 
tions were destined to pass through 


scenes of distress such as those thou ' 


then didst witness and grieve over. 


They Remove the Stone. 
Our Lord then commanded the stone 
to be removed from the grave; his or- 
der was instantly obeyed, and the awe- 


struck group of men and women retired | 


at the sad spectacle which presented 
itself, while our Saviour advanced, and 
lifting up his eyes, said, ‘Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me. 
And I knew that thou hearest me al- 
ways; but because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me; and when he 
had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth!” ’ 
There was a pause, a hush! and each 
awe-struck spectator seemed afraid to 
draw a breath himself, while the spirit 
of returning life passed over the dead 
body of Lazarus, by degrees re-animat- 
ing the stiffened limbs; a slight mus- 
cular movement might be observed to 
play round the blackened lips, then the 
faintest color spread itself over the lim- 
pid countenance, followed by a quiver 
of the eyelids, then the eyes themselves 
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slowly opened and looked wonderingly 
around, and, oh! miracle of miracles! 
he that was dead sat up, and feebly en- 
deavored to free himself from the cere- 
ments of the tomb. 


The grave was gone, and the dead awakened. 


A Vanquished Grave. 


Friends rushed to his assistance, and, 
behold! Lazarus issued from the dark 
portals of the tomb, and stood before 
his Redeemer. ‘Oh! death, where is 
thy sting? Oh! grave, where is thy 
victory? ‘Thanks be unto God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

When the Saviour had restored La- 
zarus to the arms of his weeping 
sisters, they all returned together to 
their home with grateful hearts, there 
to offer thanks and praise to the Al- 
mighty Father for the great mercies 
bestowed upon them. And many of 
the Jews which came with Mary, “and 
had seen the things which Jesus did, 
believed on him: but some of them 
went their ways to the Pharisees, and 
told them what things Jesus had done.” 

Six days before the feast of the Pass- 
over, Jesus came again to Bethany, to 
pay his last visit to Lazarus and to the 
sisters; they made him a supper, and 
Martha served; but Lazarus was one 
of them that sat at the table with him; 
the disciples were likewise of the party, 
and many of the Jews were also there, 
‘““who came not for Jesus’ sake only, 
but that they might see Lazarus also, 
whom he had raised from the dead.” 

Whilst the feast proceeded, the grace- 
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ful figure of Mary was seen approach- 
ing, bearing in her hand a vase of 
ointment of spikenard, very costly, 
with which, as Jesus reclined on the 
couch near the table, according to the 
eastern custom, she anointed his feet, 
and wiped them with her long shining 
hair, and the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment. 


Worth Three Hundred Pence. 


At this act of Mary’s, Judas Iscariot 
expressed his displeasure, and asked 
“Why the ointment was not sold for 


three hundred pence, and given to the | 


poor? ‘This he said not that he cared 
for the poor, but because he was a 
_ thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
was put therein.” 

Sternly did our Saviour turn upon 
the traitor, and said, “‘ Let her alone; 
against the day of my burying hath 
she done this. For the poor ye have 
always with you; but me ye have not 
always.” “Me ye have not always!” 

How mournfully must these words 
have sounded in the ears of those who 
loved the Lord, and knew too well that 
his precious days were numbered! and 
sad thoughts must have arisen in the 
breast of the affectionate Mary, with 
dreary forebodings, as thus she per- 
formed her last act of duty to her 
blessed Lord, previous to his departure 
to Jerusalem. 

O, Mary ! thou of the meek and quiet 
spirit, 

‘Thou hast thy record in the monarch’s hall, 

And on the waters of the far mid sea, 


And where the mighty tuountains’ shadows fall, 
The Alpine hamlets keep a thought of thee. 
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Oh! say what deed so lifted thy sweet name, 
Mary ! to that pure silent place of fame? 
One lowly offering of exceeding love. 


Cannot we too make an offering of 
exceeding love at the feet of our Sa- 
viour? Cannot 
Many sz/ent thanks at least to God be given, 
With a full heart? Our thoughts are heard in 

heaven. 

Or cannot a sacrifice be laid at the foot 
of the cross—the sacrifice of a contrite 
and a penitent heart, determining to 
forsake every sin, and to devote the 
remainder of life to the service of him 
who died for us? He will accept the 
offering, doubt it not, as he accepted the 
offering of Mary of Bethany ; the angel 
of his presence is ever near to bear the 
sigh and the tear of penitence right 
upwards to the throne of grace; “and 
there is joy in heaven among the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 


The Closing Scene. 


No further mention whatever is made 
in Scripture of the family of Bethany, 
yet we cannot but suppose that on the 
awful day when our Saviour, robed in 
purple, with the crown of thorns on his 
head, bore the burden at once of his 


.cross and our sins along the Via Dolo- 


rosa, to the place of crucifixion, those 
two daughters of Zion, faithful to the 
last, attended his steps; and that they 
stood with the Marys at the foot of the 
cross waiting his dying agony. 

They watched in terror the awful 
darkness which spread over a reeling 
world; and when all was indeed over, 
the hands of Martha and Mary assisted 
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those of the other women in preparing. 
the last offices of the body of their be- 
loved Master; they saw him laid in the 
sepulchre in the garden of Joseph of 
Arimathea; and then returned with 
bleeding, aching hearts to their own 
home to await the promised resurrec- 
tion. 

It was not to Mary of Bethany, but 
to Mary Magdalene that the Lord first 
appeared, and it was the latter Mary 
who was permitted to take to the disci- 
ples the joyful news, “Christ has 
risen.” ‘The ground of Bethany was 
the last trod by the feet of the Lord, as 
he ascended up to heaven, to his Fa- 
ther and our Father, his God and our 

God.-") > 
And though we are not told that 
Martha and Mary were present at the 
ascension, we can well imagine that 
they stood with the disciples and with 
the other friends of the Redeemer, as 
he slowly disappeared in the clouds, 
and that they were still watching him 
with uplifted anxious eyes, when they 
were accosted by “two men in white 
apparel, who said, Why stand ye gaz- 
ing up to heaven? ‘This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into heaven, 
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shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.” 
How different, yet how beautiful and 


‘Interesting, are the charactersof Martha 


and Mary, and what a memorial has 
the latter left to us of a pure and holy 
life, and how does a consideration of 
that life incite all to turn from the 
world, and the world’s vanities, to 
tread in the narrow way that leadeth 
unto life, and to choose the good ante 
that lett never be taken away! 

Mary’s humility was one of her pro- 
minent traits, a grace finely depicted 
by Montgomery : 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest ; 

In lark and nightingale ‘we see 

What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose the ‘‘ better part,”’ 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


SALOME—THE AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 


EBEDEE was a fisherman of Gal- 
ilee and was the father of the 
Apostles James, sometimes called 

James, the Great, and John, and was 
the husband of Salome. It is much to 
the credit of a humble fisherman and 
his wife that they should have had two 
sons who filled so important a place in 
the Gospel history. 

Attention is directed more to the 
mother than to the father. As far as 
we can discover, he was an honest, 
hard-working man, getting his living 
by pulling the net, and probably was 
in easy circumstances for one engaged 
in this humble occupation. 

One day the father and sons were 
quietly mending their nets, seated in a 
little boat hard by the shore. A peace- 
ful calm brooded over the waters, and 
no sound was heard save their gentle 
ripple as they lapped the shelving 
beach. No storm was in the air and 
no wild wind was beating upon the 
little inland sea. 

The fishermen had done their work, 
ar perhaps were preparing for it, and 
finding the net, which had been thrown 
so many times, was getting worn and 
weak, they were diligently weaving in 
new strands. Their faces were sun- 


burned, yet withal intelligent, and 
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there was something about them that 
would naturally attract attention. 

Looking up from their work they 
saw a stranger approaching in the dis- 
tance. He had not the appearance of 
a fisherman, and they wondered upon 
what errand he was coming. As he 
drew nearer his eye was fixed on them 
and he graciously saluted them. There 
was something about his mellow voice 
and gentle manner that impressed them 
and prepared the way for the transac- 
tion that.was to follow. 


They Leave Their Nets. 


It was a most unusual thing for a 
humble fisherman to be called to leave 
his occupation, forsake his boat and 
net, and enter upon a new pursuit. 
Not many were the opportunities thus 
afforded, and as at the present time the 
occupation of fisherman often descends 
from father to son, so it was then. 

Jesus called to James and John. 
What were the exact words he used we 
are not informed, but they understood 
his meaning. He bade them leave 
their boat and net and follow him. 
Notice the promptness of their re- 
sponse; it was immediate. 

What magnetism there must have 


| been about him, what ability to in- 
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spire confidence, thus to command the 
thoughts and actions of men. For 
some reason unknown to us, Zebedee 
was not included in the call. He may 
have been wanted for the support of 
other members of hisfamily. He may 
have been infirm by reason of advanc- 
ing age, or he may not have possessed 
the qualities that would make him such 
a disciple as was wanted for the new 
crusade which was to be carried on by 
the Prophet of Galilee. 


Two Dlustrious Sons. 


It is worthy of notice that the name 
of Zebedee, meaning * Jehovah’s gift,” 
is almost identical in significance with 
that of John, and was doubtless given 
to the son from a desire on the part of 
the father that his own name should 
be, as it were, continued, although in 
an altered form. 

Both of the sons became illustrious, 
a circumstance due as much, we are in- 
clined to think, to the mother as to 
any other cause. Certain it is, we hear 
more concerning her than of the father, 
and she was an active, prompt, efficient 
woman, deeply interested in the wel- 
fare and the promotion of her sons. 
She had that pride in her offspring 
which is one of the beautiful and char- 
acteristic traits of motherhood at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

It is not too much to imagine that 
her humble home was a model of its 
kind, neat, tidy, hospitable, and that 
when the labor of the day was over the 
hardy fishermen found there quiet re- 
pose and domestic peace. There are 
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some things which go to show that she 
was very respectably connected and 
belonged to a good family. 

To discuss the question here as to 
who were her immediate relatives, 
would be foreign to our purpose, which 
is simply to state her character and the 
few transactions by which she is 
brought to our notice. 

She had seen her sons grow up to 
manhood under her watchful eye, giv- 
ing in early life signs of promise, which 
were afterwards fulfilled, and while 
their station was a humble one, she 
looked with pride upon those traits of 
character which distinguished them 
from others and commanded the respect 
of all who knew them. 


A Singular Request. 


Salome was like all mothers, and 
wishing to see her sons do well and 
obtain high positions, she came with 
them to Jesus one day, desiring a cer- 
tain thing of him. Very likely she had 
talked the matter all over with Zebedee, 
and between them they had it very 
nicely arranged. What a fine thing it 
would be if John could sit on one side, 
and James on the other side, of Jesus 
in his kingdom. 

The mother’s face rippled all over 
with smiles as she thought of it. There 
were only two positions so exalted, 
anyway, and to see the sons of any 
other mother sitting there, she could 
not think of it for a moment. This 
request granted, how happy Salome 
would have been, and with evident 
pride would have told all the neighbors 
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of the high places assigned to James 
and John. 

But this little scheme was nipped in 
the bud, and the ambitious hopes of 
these two disciples and their mother 
met a sudden rebuff. Jesus politely 
told them that they did not know what 
they were asking. We have an in- 
stance here of seeking some coveted 
good, or what is supposed to be good, 
yet without any real understanding of 
_ the case. You get your heart fixed on 
something you greatly desire, yet can- 
not see far enough to discover that if 
you should obtain what you want it 
would be an elephant on your hands. 

This mother and her sons did not 
know what they were asking; it was a 
blind request, and so ambitious as to 
show that it was prompted only by 
pride and selfishness. These men were 
not really essential to the welfare and 
progress of the new kingdom, yet they 
were seeking the highest positions. 


Ignorant Confidence. 


They. were simply told that there 
was a profound sense in which they 
could not be partakers with Christ. 
There was a cup soon to be pressed to 
his lips which no human being could 
share with him. ‘There was a baptism 
of fire and blood that was for him alone. 
They were not so many Christs, to 
endure, to suffer, to be glorified; they 
were only his followers. 

But listen to their answer: when 
they were asked if they were able to 
drink of that cup and to be baptised 
with that baptism, they said unto him, 
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“Weare able.” Great confidence they 
had in themselves, and great was their 
ignorance of the entire situation. 

He told them they would indeed 
drink of his cup and be baptised with 
his baptism. Did they understand 
what he meant? ‘They learned it af- 
terwards when stormy persecution over- 
took them, and the wrath of their ene- 
mies smote them as the tempests smite 
the frail flower. No, it was only by 
bitter experience that they could learn 
what he meant, and he spoke of these 
things to show Salome and her sons 
how foolish and unreasonable was their 
request. Verily they did not know 
what they were asking. 


On the Right Hand. 


‘The places that were sought in the 
new kingdom were the very highest. 
It has always been customary for mon- 
archs on the throne or at the banquet 
table to place those who are to receive 
the highest honor on the right hand 
and on the left. Thus they are not 
thrust away from the presence of their 
host, nor are they left in obscurity. 
Jesus told them that what they asked 
was not his to give. It was no part of 
his mission to single out one of his dis- 
ciples, or more, and bestow upon them 
favors to which others were equally 
entitled. By this he showed how im- 
impartial is the kingdom of Heaven, 
and how all are to be treated according 
to their deserts. 

No wonder there was indignation 
against the two brethren and their 
mother when it was known what these 
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self-seekers had been trying to obtain. 
Such a request if granted would leave 


others entirely out of the reckoning, | 


and, of course, they considered them- 
selves as much entitled to consideration 
as either James or John. They were 
ready to enter a protest. 


Greatness of Serving. 


Then they were taught one of the 
greatest lessons that ever fell from the 
- lips of the Master. In effect he told 
them that the way of the world was to 
seek power and authority, to exercise 
dominion, and for one man to lord it 
over another; but it was not to be so 


with them. ‘They were to be actuated. 


by higher motives, and were to gain 
their honors by stooping, and not by 
struggling for high positions. ‘They 
were to rise by condescending. 

The motto of the Prince of Wales is, 
‘“‘T serve’”’—a motto very well chosen 
and conveying the wholesome idea that 
the highest earthly position is that of 
servant—greater than that of duke or 
earl or prince or king, even if a king 
of the broadest empire on earth. 

It was new teaching for these two 
disciples and their mother. The high- 
est position is the lowest and the lowest 
is the highest. Whosoever would be 
great must become the servant of all 
and if any man were not such a ser- 
vant he was of trifling account. Those 
who wanted the highest seat would find 
it in the lowest, and those who aspired 
to be above their fellows would be be- 
neath them all. 

This, you see, was reversing the 
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thought and custom of men, which has 
always been directed to securing honor 
from exalted rather than from lowly 
stations. "The woman who nurses a 
poor child, who mothers the fatherless, 
who goes out with a basket of hea- 
ven’s blessings on her arm and feeds 
the poor, who serves the children of 
want, wears a crown upon her head 
that the proudest queen might covet, 
who has gained no honor and distinc- 
tion by being the servant of the lowly. . 


Promoted to the Lowest Seat. 


And do you: doubt that an inward 
satisfaction, flowing like a calm river, 
pervades the life of one who makes 
herself useful and carries a blessing to 
those who are ready to perish? 


O! learn that it is only by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod ; 
If thou would’st keep thy. garments white and 
holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God. 


The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted, 
Is in God’s sight a fool ; 

But he in heavenly truth most deeply gifted 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school. 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As His abiding rest ; 

An angel by some patriarch’s tent hath waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 


The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valley free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the geseral wood ; 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 


The censer, swung by the proud hand of merit, 
Fumes with a fire abhorred; 

But faith’s two mites, dropped covertly inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. | 
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The lesson of humility taught to 
Salome and her sons was not lost upon 
them, as their history afterwards shows. 
Those two men became most devoted 
disciples, and each was a tower of 
strength in the forward march of the 
new kingdom. It would seem that 
after all the mother was the ambitious 
one, and was trying to advance her 
sons beyond all others in that band of 
disciples, among whom each was ex- 
pected to esteem others better than 
himself and act accordingly. 


The Mother’s Pride. 


It was perhaps a pardonable pride 
which led Salome to make so foolish a 
request. Mothers always think their 
own sons area little better than the 
sons of other people; at least, I judge 
so from the ease and readiness with 
which they excuse faults and misde- 
meanors and put the best side out. 
Conduct that others brand as a glaring 
reproach is softened down and made 
almost to put on the garb of virtue. 
The poet Keble has written about 
this incident and has caught the mean- 
ing of it so fully that we cannot refrain 
from inserting here the lines from his 
gifted pen. 
Sit down and take thy fill of joy 
At God’s right hand, a bidden guest, 
Drink of the cup that cannot cloy, 
Eat of the bread that cannot waste. 
O great Apostle! rightly now 
Thou readest all thy Saviour meant, 


What time His grave yet gentle brow 
In sweet reproof on thee was bent. 


“Seek ye to sit enthroned by me? 
Alas ! ye know not what ye ask, 
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| The first in shame and agony, 


The lowest in the meanest task— 
This can ye be? and can ye drink 

The cup that I in tears must steep, 
Nor from the whelming waters shrink 

That o’er me roll so dark and deep?” 


“We can—thine are we, dearest Lord, 
In glory and in agony, 
To do and suffer all Thy word ; 
Only be Thou for ever nigh.’’— 
‘Then be it so—my cup receive, 
And of my woes baptismal taste: 
But for the crown, that angels weave 
For those next me in glory placed, 


““T give it not by partial love; 

But in my Father’s book are writ 
What names on earth shall lowliest prove, 

That they in heaven may highest sit.’ 
Take up the lesson, O my heart ; 

Thou Lord of meekness, write it there, 
Thine own meek self to me impart, 

Thy lofty hope, thy lowly prayer. 
If ever on the mount with Thee 

I seem to soar in vision bright, 
With thoughts of coming agony 

Stay thou the too presumptuous flight ; 
Gently along the vale of tears 

Lead me from Tabor’s sunbright steep, 
Let me not grudge a few short years 

With Thee toward heaven to walk and weep: 


Too happy, on my silent path, 

If now and then allowed with Thee 
Watching some placid holy death, 

Thy secret work of love to see; 

But oh most happy, should thy call, 
Thy welcome call, at last be given— 
‘Come where thou long hast stored thy all, 
Come see thy place prepared in heaven.”’ 

The account given us of this trans- 
action in the Tenth Chapter of St. Mark 
closes with the statement that Jesus 
enforced the great lesson he had taught 
by assuring his disciples that even the 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many. Do not always 
be seeking some return. Stoop down 
and let the touch of your hand upon 
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the unfortunate and degraded be the 
touch of an angel. 

Yours is not to be a trading, a ren- 
dering something for the sake of get- 
ting something back; it is to be a 
giving. We are not here to strike 
bargains and see how much we can 
make by services rendered to others. 

Love never sells itself to the highest 
bidder. It is not something that puts 
itself up at auction. It is not in the 
market like dry-goods and groceries or 
meat in the shambles. It is not 
weighed out in balances. If it were 
measured and some return were ex- 
pected for it, it would be no longer 
love. 

This incident of Salome desiring 
the two highest places for her sons 
shows us who are the chief people in 
the world. ‘‘ Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant.” 
The meaning of this is plain enough: 
those only who render some important 
service to their fellow men are of 
much account, and those who do not 
render such service have no right to 
assume the highest places, however 
brilliant their talents may be or great 
their possessions. 
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It never occurred to Salome that she 
was making an absurd request. It was 
so customary then, as it is now, to seek 
the highest places that nothing was 
thought of it, and it was considered 2 
very proper thing to do, but to seek. 
the low place, the place of usefulness— 
there was no great eagerness to obtain 
that prize, although it was the highest 
of all. 

Jesus said on one occasion something 
about giving a cup of cold water, and 
all through his teaching the highest 
commendation is placed upon those 
little acts of kindness, insignificant 
attentions and everyday ministries, 
which do so much to bless the life of 
the recipient, and to render beautiful 
the life of the one who bestows them. 

John and James did not need the 
highest places. They only needed to 
do the work that came to them, to do 
it well and let the positions take care 
of themselves. Their mother’s ambi- 
tion asked a great deal for them; their 


own noble deeds determined what places 


they were to obtain in the new king- 
dom. Their memory is honored to-day, 
but not because they sought and 
obtained high honors. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE POOR WIDOW AND HER GIFT. 


URING the last days of Christ 
| at Jerusalam he made frequent 
. visits to the Temple. Many 
people were wont to assemble there, 
and this afforded him an opportunity to 
answer questions, to teach truths not 
apprehended before and to proclaim 
the great mission which had brought 
him into the world. 
_ There were some practices ir the 
‘Temple which grieved him, and against 
which he spoke with words that could 
not be misunderstood. One great part 
of his work was to denounce the sins of 
the time, and lift up a standard of 
righteousness. This drew many faith- 
ful and pious souls to be his followers, 
and mortally offended others. 
He went on his way as if there 
were no opposition. The torrent which, 
swollen by the rains and melting snows 
of spring, becomes a mighty flood, 
dashes downward through ravines and 
river beds, plunging onward toward 
the sea, and nothing can stay its head- 
long course. All the devices of man 
cannot turn it aside. You cannot curb 
a flood. ‘The onward movement in the 
life of Christ was equally as strong, and 
no earthly power could divert him from 
his great aim and mission. 
There are people who are always 
afraid of offending somebody if they 





speak their actual convictions. They 
are willing to let the evils of society 
run their own course; they are dumb 
for the sake of peace. If they had been 
in the Temple at Jerusalem when that 
place was desecrated by brokers chang- 
ing money, they would have been hor- 
rified, but would have said nothing. 
Now when Jesus went into the Temple 
he saw a group of money-changers car- 
rying on their traffic and turning the 
precincts of that house of prayer into a 
place of merchandise. 


An Offering Required. 


Every Israelite, whether rich or poor, 
who had reached the age of twenty, was 
required to pay into the sacred treasury 
whenever the nation was numbered, a 
half-shekel as an offering to Jehovah. 
Some accounts affirm that this was to 
be paid annually, and even paupers 
were not exempt. In every case the 
tribute had to be paid in coin of the 
exact Hebrew half-shekel, about thirty 


| cents of our money. There was a pre- 


mium which went to the dealer or bro- 
ker for exchanging other money into 
this Hebrew coin. 

The money-changers whom Christ, 
for their impiety, avarice, and fraudu- 
lent dealing, expelled from the Temple, 


were the dealers who supplied half- 
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shekels for such a premium as they 
might be able to exact from the Jews 
who assembled at Jerusalem from all 
parts of the world during the festivals, 
and who were required to pay their 
tribute or ransom money in the Hebrew 
coin. It was often necessary for them 
to change money from one denomina- 
tion into another. 

Entering one day into the Temple, 
the first act of Jesus was to expel from 
it, as on a former occasion, these traders 
in money and all those who were mak- 
-ing his Father’s house a house of mer- 
chandise. With a whip of cords he 
scattered the gang of traffickers, over- 
threw the tables and seats of them that 
sold doves for offerings, and such was 
his boldness, the fiery glance of his eye 
and his words of righteous indignation, 
that the money-makers fled before him 
like chaff driven by the wind. 


The Children’s Hosanna. 


As soon as the sacred precincts of 
the Temple were cleared, there flocked 
in those who sought healing for the 
body and soul, and as they were healed, 
and the wonderful words he spoke were 
heard and understood, the children who 
had gathered about him burst forth into 
a grand Hosanna to the Son of David! 

But another incident was to take 
place in the Temple of a very different 
character, and one that shows the true 
meaning and beauty of heavenly char- 
ity. Jesus sat over against the trea- 
sury one day, watching the people as 
they cast in their money. That was a 
good place for studying human nature. 
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Many who were rich came, and with 
great pride and ostentation made their 
contributions. 

These people had plenty of money, 
and it was no self-denial for thém to 
make their comparatively insignificant 
gifts. It cost them nothing to do it. 
After all their contributions, they were 
dressed just as genteelly and their ta- 
bles were furnished just as luxuriously. 
There was a good deal of parade about 
their giving, and if there had been a 
subscription list hanging up anywhere 
in the Temple they would have written 
their names upon it in letters large 
enough to catch the eye of every pass- 
er-by, frequenting the sacred courts. 


Largest Giver of All. 


While all this was going on there 
came a poor woman who, strange to 
say, cast more into the treasury than 
all those rich people combined. She 
was the poorest of the whole company, 
yet she gave the most. Nobody took 
any notice of her, and she seemed to 
scarcely take any notice of herself. 
Her whole appearance was against her, 
for it was evident enough that she was 
in extreme poverty. This, however, did 
not prevent herfrom making an offering. 

Singular to relate, the smallness o: 
her gift was what made it great, for it 
cost her more than all the contribu- 
tions made by others cost the ones who 
bestowed them. After she made her 
gift she had nothing; after the others 
made theirs they had an abundance. 

Her offering was only two mites. 
The mite was a small coin current in 
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Palestine at that time. It seems to 
have been the smallest piece of money, 
being the half of the farthing, which 
was a coin of very low value. Although, 
as already stated, certain amounts of 
money were required for religious pur- 
poses, the contributions on this occa- 
sion appear to have been voluntary. 


A Gift from the Heart. 


This poor widow, then, was under 
no obligation to give anything at this 
particular time. She did it from a 
spirit of charity. Her heart prompted 
her and she could not have satisfied 
herself if she had kept her two little 
mites. She did not consider that they 
belonged to herself; even the little 
that she had was not her own. 

It would not be difficult to imagine 
such a conversation as this between 
her and some of her neighbors: “‘Sure- 
ly, you are not going to give all you 
have? You are a poor widow; let 
others do the giving; they are rich and 
you are not. How many mites have 
you?” 

“Only two,” she replies, “and I 
know they are of very little account, 
but, small as they are, do you think 
“they are mine 

“Well, whose are they if they are 
not yours? Did you not work and 
earn them? Why, you are taking the 
bread right out of your own mouth and 
the mouths of your children.” 

“Tan better afford to do that than 
to fail in any duty. To be sure, I need 
the money badly, but I need much 
more to satisfy my conscience.” 
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“ But what will your two little mites 
amount to,” says another, “in com+ 
parison with the gifts of all these rich 
people? Nobody will ever know you 
gave them.” 

“T am not trying to compete with 
rich people and make a show of charity. 
Their gifts are talked about and their 
pride is gratified. I am giving from 
another motive.” 

“But you surely ought not to give 
more than half of all you have. Why 
not keep at least one mite? Your child 
is even now crying for bread.” 


The Lord Will Provide. 

“T shall find bread for my children, 
and shall be all the more tikely to do 
it by giving what my heart prompts 
me to give. There is such a thing as 
casting bread upon the waters and 


finding it again.” 


Up steps another woman who has 
been listening to the conversation and 
all the time admiring the earnest sin- 
cere spirit of this poor widow. “ Let 
her give,” she says, “let her give all 
she has. I have something to spare, 
and she shall not want to-day for 
bread.” 

During all this time Christ was 
standing over against the treasury, and 
without her knowing it was taking 
notice of her gift. He was more pleased 
with that than with all the rich con- 
tributions of those who had given’ so 
much. He said so in plain words, and 
taught one of his weightiest lessons to 
the people who were standing around. 

Two mites that day were more than 
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the riches of bankers and merchant- |, ‘This scene has been aptly described 
princes. As they fell from that widow’s | in the following lines, which catch the 
hand into the treasury the sound rang | spirit of the incident and furnish it 
through all the earth and down through | with an appropriate setting: 






THE POOR WIDOW GIVING HER MITES. 
‘‘ To-day is the day of oblation, 





i ime. This woman 

ALO ee ees - And the people with one accord 
had nothing to withhold. Hers was Are bringing their free-will offerings 
real self-denial. She looked for no To the treasury of the Lord. 
return from the applause of men. Her “With tithings and consecrations 

i ift. If her spirit The faithful are hastening thence: 
bentt oy cea =f ae P The rich with their sanctuary shekels, 
could rule A Soar ay the pieeent The poor with their hard-earned pence. 
time, what magnificent charities would ‘<< Honor the Lord with thy substance’ 


flow forth to bless the world! (These are the words divine), 
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‘And thy barns shall be filled with plenty, 
Thy presses shall burst with wine.’ 


“To me is the precept spoken? 
Yea, even to me, who am 

An heir and a child of promise, 
A daughter of Abraham. 

‘‘Vet, in my need and straitness, 
Hardly bestead to live, 

Desolate, lonely, widowed, 
What have I left to give? 

‘Yet there is quiet solace 
To feel that he cannot know 

How the dole that he left in the coffer, 
Failed me so long ago. 


‘* And now I am hoarding in it 


Only two mites, my all; 3 


Two mites, which make but a farthing, 
And that is a gift so small ! 


“*So small, when I count the blessings, 
The marvelous rich reward 

I have found in His sacred service— 
So little to bring my Lord! 


“Yet nought of our gifts He needeth, 
Whose plenitude boundless is ; 

The corn, the wine, and the olives, 
The flocks and the herds are His. 


‘*So among the golden talents 
I will hide my mites, and pray 
That He who feedeth the sparrows, 
Will keep me in mind to-day. 


“He knoweth I blush to offer 
My penury’s straitened store; 

But I’ll give myself with my farthing, 
And then He will count it more.” 

She wist not that Christ was watching, 
As she offered her ‘alms so small ; 

She heard not His commendation : 
“She hath given, yea, more than all.” 


For the prayer in which she wrapped it, 
Outweighed the treasury’s gold, 

And the mites which made but a farthing 
Have yielded a million-fold. 


Love not only brought its best that | 


day, but it brought all. 

A pleasant story is narrated by a 
gentleman concerning a poor Scotch 
woman. “In Scotland,” he says, “‘it is 
the custom to take up a collection at the 
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door as the people go out. A poor wo- 
man, in going out, dropped a sovereign 
into the basket. ‘The deacon who held 
the basket said: ‘I am sure you can 
not. afford so. much,’. “OQ yes, I can,’ 
she said. ‘Take it back,’ said the dea- 
con. She replied: ‘I must give it. L 
love to give for Jesus’ sake.’ The dea- 
con said: ‘Take it home to-night, and 
if, after thinking over it, you wish to 
give it, you can send it in the morning.’ 

‘““T was sitting at breakfast with the 
deacon, when a little note came from 
the woman ; but the note contained ¢wo 


| sovereigns. ‘You won’t take them,’ 


I said to the deacon. ‘Of course I 
shall. I know that good woman well; 
if I send them back, she will send four 


next time.’ ” 


The Boot-black’s Failure. 


A novel bankruptcy case is reported 
by one of our religious journals. ‘The 
junior partner of the firm, being more 
generous than just, went into a benevo- 
lent operation without asking the senior 
member. A little boy applied to Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk for capital to go 
into business. Amount wanted—sev- 
enty-five cents. Business—boot-black- 
ing. Station—near Fulton Ferry, New 
York. Profits to be divided at the end 
of six months. The arrangement was 
made, and the firm began business. 

One Monday morning, however, the 
“working partner” came into the gen- 
eral’s office, wearing a very lugubrious 
countenance. “ What’s the matter?” 
asked the general. “O,” said the boy, 
oats all ipe eon up!” said the 
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general; “what do you mean?” “O,” 
replied the urchin, “ the firm’s busted.” 
“How is that?” was the inquiry. 
“Well,” said the boy, “I had four dol- 
lars and ninety-two cents on hand; but 
yesterday a man came into our Sunday- 
school, and said we must give all our 
money to the Missionary Society, and 
I put it all in—couldn’t help it—and 
it’s all up with us.” We have no doubt 
that the firm immediately “ resumed” 
business again ; but it is the first part- 


nership we ever heard of that has been | 


“busted” in that way. 


“You Must Take it All.” 


The Rev. Mr. Rogers, a well-known 
clergyman, attended by an officer of 
the church, called one morning at the 
house ofan excellent woman, a widow 
who had recently lost by death a pious 
and beloved daughter. 
stances were narrow, little was expected 
from her. Indeed they called upon her 
chiefly to testify their respect, and to 
avoid the imputation of either forget- 
ting her person, or despising her mite. 

To their great surprise, however, 
when their errand was made known, 
she presented to them, with much 
promptness and cordiality, a sum 


which, for her, was very large—so | 


large, indeed, that they felt and ex- 
pressed some scruples about accepting 
it. She put an end to the difficulty by 
saying, with much decision: “You 
must take it all; I had laid it up asa 
portion for my daughter; and I am 
determined that He who has my 
daughter shall have her portion too.” 
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' Adelaide Anne Procter has a little 
poem on this subject that is well worth 
quoting : 


See the rivers flowing 
Downward to the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free ; 

Yet to help their giving 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies. 





Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 

Load the air with perfumes 
From their beauty shed ; 

Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth. 


Give thy heart’s best treasures ; 





As her circum- |» 





From fair nature learn ; 
Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not a return. 
And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 


A Letter with Bad News. 


The late Mr. Thornton was applied 
to by a respectable clergyman for some 
pecuniary assistance. Mr. Thornton, 
having listened to his story, imme- 
diately gave him a draft for seventy-five 
dollars. Whilst the grateful clergy- 
man was still with him, the post letters 
arrived, and Mr. Thornton begged him 
not to go till he should see if he had 
received any news which might in- 
terest him. He began, accordingly, to 
read one of his letters, and, after a con- 
siderable pause, said to his friend: 
‘Here is a letter conveying bad news 
indeed; I have lost a very valuable 
ship, and certainly my loss can not 
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be less than a hundred thousand dollars. 
You must return me that draft, my dear 
sir; and to prove that I do not deceive 
you, read the letter which I have just 
received.” 

What could the poor clergyman do? 
He recalled to mind the condition of 
his starving and sickly wife and chil- 
dren, and anticipated the grievous 
disappointment which his returning 
from Mr. Thornton’s without assist- 
ance would occasion. However, witha 
heavy heart, he handed the draft back 
to Mr. Thornton, and betook himself 
to read the letter, by way of concealing 
his distressed countenance. He soon 
perceived the loss was even greater than 
Mr. Thornton had mentioned, and all 
his hopes died away. 


An Agreeable Surprise. 


In the meantime Mr. Thornton had 
been writing,and when the letter was 
returned to him he said: “You see, my 
dear sir, how unpleasantly I am situ- 
ated ; however, here is another paper, 
which I desire you will put in your 
pocket.” The poor, hopeless clergy- 
man took it, and opening it, found a 
draft for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. 

He looked at Mr. Thornton, as if 
doubting the evidence of his senses, 
but Mr. Thornton replied: “My dear 
sir, as the Almighty seems determined 
to deprive me of that wealth which he 
gave, and which he has so good a right 
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to take away, I must be speedy, there- 
fore, to give while it is in my posses- 
sion.” 

You can lay-up money by giving it 
away. An investment with most per- 
sons consists of money put into stocks 
or real estate, and which is all the time 
drawing interest. The end of the’ 
quarter comes and they go and collect 
the rent or the dividends. They have 
made six per cent., perhaps ten per 
cent., and they are happy. This is the 
chief satisfaction that many persons 
have; this is the sum and substance of 
what they get out of life. 

There are others who think they 
can do better. They save money by 
giving it away where it is needed, and 
there are no persons who have invest- 
ments that draw a larger interest than 
these do. The givers have no idea of 
hoarding up what they get and keeping 
it under lock and key. They loose the 
bandage and let it go. 

Money that is tucked away, or even 
invested at usury, gets rusty, and is 
not serving its purpose. ‘There is 
something better for it to do. How 
many there are who hold on to it until 
grim death loosens their bony fingers 
and they can clutch their possessions 
no longer. Then people quarrel over 
it and make a great fuss dividing it up. 
Grand are the examples of men and 
women who make their gifts while they 
are alive, and are able to see that they 
reach their destination. 


? 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE JEWISH MOTHERS, 


HILDREN cheer the world with 
their bright faces and merry 
laughter. Children and birds 

ought to be classed together. Birds 
sing and are happy; children play, and 
are as happy as the birds. Robbie 
Burns wrote “‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” and the lines live as if they 
were engraved upon bronze. What 
would his picture of domestic joy have 
been without the children? 

It is a scene for thought as well as 
hope when the great army of little ones 
throng the streets of the city and the 
country roads on their way to school— 
the public school on a week day and 
the Sunday-school on the first day of 
the week. Here is a new generation. 
‘The older generation is getting with- 
ered, and the eyes already dim will 
soon be shut. Others will come to 
take their places. How will they come 
—with what thoughts, with what pur- 
poses, with what character? 

What manhood or womanhood is to 
be is largely determined by childhood. 
We are the fathers or the mothers of 
ourselves, and the fathers and mothers 
were once not more than half a dozen 
_ years old, They were very young, yet 
very old. It is not difficult to guess 
what the children will be by and by. 





Seed that is sown in early spring will 
bear the later harvest. 

And if you want figs you must not 
plant thorns or thistles. It is easy 
enough to get thorns, easy enough to 
get thistles. You have only to plant 
the seeds. The eternal laws of har- 
mony would be broken if figs should 
grow on thorns. 


Hardships of Children. 


The Jews knew all about this, and 
so the Bible is full of precepts concern- 
ing the training of children, and their 
education was a matter of very grave 
concern. ‘The authority of parents, 
especially that of the father, over chil- 
dren, was very great, as was also the 
reverence enjoined by the law to be paid 
to parents. ‘The disobedient child, the 
striker or reviler of a parent, was liable 
to capital punishment, though not at 
the independent will of the parent. 

Children were liable to be taken as 
slaves in case of non-payment.of debt, 
and were expected to perform menial 
offices, such as washing the feet, and 
maintaining their overseers in poverty 
and old age. 

The inheritance was divided equally 
between all the sons except the eldest, 


who received a double portion. Here 
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is the principle of that law of primo. 
geniture in England which entails the 
estate upon the eldest son, while the 
other children are left to be provided 
for in some other way. 

Daughters of Jewish parents had by 
right no portion in the inheritance ; but 
if a man had no son, his inheritance 
passed to his daughters, and they were 
forbidden to marry out of their father’s 
tribe. All Jewish children were con- 
sidered an essential part not only of the 
household, but of the nation. 


Mischief for Idle Hands. 


Parents were required to teach their 
children some trade, and he who failed 
to do so was said to be virtually teach- 
ing his child to steal. This was quite 
in keeping with the saying often quoted 

by our grandmothers that “ Satan finds 

some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” ‘The best way to keep a boy or 
girl on the right track is to furnish 
them with some useful employment. 
It need not be all work; it certainly 
should not be all play. 

Of female education among the Jews 
we have little account in Scripture. 
Needle-work formed a large but by no 
means the only subject of instruction 
imparted to girls, whose position in 
society and in the household must by 
no means be considered as represented 
in modern Oriental usage. ‘There is 
uniform testimony to show that Jewish 
parents were very strict in the religious 
education of their children. 

This will acconut for one of the most 
beautiful scenes depicted in the New 
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Testament—one which has been more 
frequently described, has awakened 
more interest than almost any other, 
and has afforded no little comfort to 
parents, especially when the dark sha- 
dow of death was hovering over some 
beloved child. In fact, it seems to us 
now that if this incident had been 
omitted one of the chief charms of the 
Gospel story would be lost. 


Children Brought to Him. 


The most famous artists have ex- 
hausted their genius in portraying the 
scene in which Christ receives the 
children brought to him by the Jewish 
mothers, while with inexpressible love 
he places the hand of blessing upon 
their heads. It was a very natural 


thing for those mothers to bring their 


little onestohim. His fame was abroad 
in all the land. He was healing the 
sick and comforting the broken-hearted. 
Multitudes tried to get within his reach 
and under the touch of his great com- 
passion. 

One day as he was busy with his vast 
concerns such a crowd of women and 
children gathered around him as he 
had never witnessed before. The faces 
of those mothers had an expression of 
mingled anxiety and hope. They had 
brought the children who were dear to 
them, some in arms and others led by 
the hand, and in expectation of a bless- 
ing thronged around him. Did he turn 
away from them? Did he give thema 
harsh look asif he regarded their com- 
ing as an intrusion ? 

We do not need to be told what kind 
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of a reception he gave the little 


ones; it would have been very strange 
if he had overlooked them or had set 
them aside as of no account., Better 
than any one else he understood the 
greatness of these little ones. 


‘Suffer them to Come.” 


The disciples were with him, and all 
of a sudden they became very officious. 
They acted as if they were’ managing 
his tour through the country, and ex- 
pected to be consulted as to what he 
should do. O these were only chil- 
dren; why should they take up the 
time and attention of the Master? 
They blustered about, these men did, 
tried to drive back the mothers who 
were pressing forward, and wanted it 
understood that he had more important 
concerns to attend to. They made a 
very serious mistake. 

If those disciples could have had 
their way those anxious mothers would 
have been sent home, and some of the 
sweetest words ever spoken would have 
been lost to the world; but it is hard 
always to suppress a great love. That 
is something which is very much in- 
clined to have its own way. The sun 
cannot help shining. The disciples 
did not take the high view of the dig- 
nity of childhood which really belongs 
to it. 

See the downcast look creeping over 
the faces of those mothers as the disci- 
ples sternly rebuke them for bringing 
their children. Their eyes droop in 
disappointment. Itis only for a mo- 
ment, for the disciples themselves are 
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rebuked, and the look of displeasure 
on the face of the Master silences all 
their officious interference. Then came 
these delightful words: “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

He took some in his arms, and put 
his hands upon others, and blessed 
them. Great was the transaction of 
that day. It attached the utmost im- 
portance to childhood and in effect said 
to Christian parents and to the church 
in all ages, that one of their first duties 
is to educate the young, while the in- 
terest in them is not alone on the part 
of the parents, but is shared by him 
who said: “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” 


Woman’s Noblest Work. 


Happy mothers and happy children |! 
The Master departs, but the bright 
smiles upon their faces and the joy of 
their hearts linger long. Happy they 
who to-day are inspired by this beauti- 
ful example of the Jewish mothers ! 

The incident shows us what these 
Jewish mothers thought of their chil- 
dren, and that they believed 

*Tis woman’s to fashion the infant mind, 

To kindle its thoughts, and its hopes unbind; 
To guideits young wing in the earliest flight, 
And lure it to worlds of unsullied light. 

Imagine how they talked among 
themselves, gazing meanwhile into the 
upturned faces of their little ones, all 
eagerly desiring a blessing, the mem- 
ory of which would remain with those ° 
who received it to their latest day. 
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They might have guessed they would 
be rebuked by the disciples and their 
errand would be regarded as very tri- 
vial. To them no errand could have 
been. greater, and no concern could 
have occupied their hearts more fully. 
Do you ask why they felt such remark- 
able anxiety ? The answer is not far 
to fetch: they were mothers. 


The Most Sacred Name. 


The name of mother is one of the 
most sacred of all connected with human 
relations. No name is more sweet or 
precious, or expressive of more impor- 
tant duties or relations. And when we 
think of its significance as related to 
society and humanity we are lost in 
wonder and amazement. Mothers are 
the rulers of the world. 

As the little babe is laid in her arms, 
its first cry awakens the tenderest love 
and sympathies of her nature. And as 
its little form and mind develop and 
unfold, it is to her a new education. 
She needs a symmetrical character of 
firmness and gentleness combined, with 
the deep consciousness that she must 
train her children not for herself alone, 
but to be a blessing to themselves, and 
a blessing to the world. 

The first duty, next to the care of 
the body, of which much might be 
said, and the importance of which can 
hardly be overestimated, is to train the 
child to honor and obey its parents. 
Obedience is the foundation of moral 
character. And to teach the child to 
' obey and to yield its will to the will of 
the parent, is the first step towards 
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yielding its will to the will of God, its 
great heavenly parent. 

A writer has said, “That is not 
obedience when you want to give a 
child a reason for your command; but 
that is obedience when he yields be- 
cause youcommand.” But should we 
not be careful not to give too many rules 
or commands? As the child develops, 
will he not see the reasonableness of the 
commands, and honor the parent for 
giving such as commend themselves to 
him as reasonable and right ? 


You Should Mean What You Say. 


Truthfulness, too, in all our teach- 
ings and dealings with children cannot 
be too sacredly observed or too care- 
fully guarded. And there is another 
trait, which, if neglected in early life, 
will most surely mar the character in 
after years, and show to the world the 
defect of parental training. I refer to 
kindness, courtesy, and true politeness 
in all our intercourse with our children, 
and with others in their presence. 

These traits exert an influence that 
shows perhaps more readily and truly 
in the conduct and bearing of a child 
than even the others which have been 
mentioned, for they include the others 
and flow from them. 

In order, then, in these as in all 
things, to lay the foundation of right 
character in our children, we see at 
once that the only way to do it success- 
fully is to be ourselves what we wish 
them to be. It is the influence of our 
acts more than our words which moulds 
and shapes them. Let us remember 
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that precept without example makes 
no lasting impression for good; and 
endeavor So to live before and with our 
children, that by example as well as 
precept, we may train them for duty 
and usefulness and heaven. 


Guard the Young Men. 


Show the strength of gentleness. 
Young men especially are very sensi- 
tive to the least word of censure or 
effort at restraint. Authority frets 
them. They are leaving childhood, 
but they have not yet reached the sober 
good sense of manhood. They are an 
easy prey to the tempter and the so- 
phist. Perhaps they adopt skeptical 
views, from sheer desire to prove that 
they are independent, and can do their 
own thinking. 

Now is the mother’s hour. Her boy 
needs her now more than when he lay 
in his cradle. Her finer insight and 
serener faith may hold him fast, and 
prevent his drifting into dangerous 
courses. At all events there is very 
much that only a mother can do for her 
son, and that a son can receive only 
from his mother, in the critical period 
of which we are thinking. 

It is well for him, if she have kept 
the freshness and brightness of her 
youth, so that she can now be his com- 
panion and friend as well as mentor. 
It is a good thing for a boy to be proud 

‘ of his mother ; to feel complacent when 
he introduces her to his comrades, 
knowing that they cannot help seeing 
what a pretty woman she is, so grace- 
ful, winsome, and attractive! There is 
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always hope for a boy when he admires 
his mother, and mothers should care to 
be admirable in the eyes of their sons. 
- Not merely to possess characters 
which aré worthy of respect, but to be 
beautiful and charming, so far as they 
can, in person and appearance. The 
neat dress, the becoming ribbon, and 
smooth hair are all worth thinking 
about, when regarded as means of re-_ 
taining influence over a soul, when the 
world is spreading lures for it on every 
side, as the fowler spreads nets and 
scatters bait to catch the innocent, 
unwary birds. 


Power of Example. 


Above all things, mothers need faith. 
Genuine, hearty, loving trust in God, 
a life of meek, glad acquiescence in 
his will, lived daily through years in 
the presence of sons, is an immense 
power. They never can get away from 
the sweet memory that Christ was their 
mother’s friend. There isa reality in 
that which no false reasoning can per- 

\ 
suade them to regard as a figment of 
the imagination. 

Pity, ten thousand pities, that so 
many mothers have to lament the 
downfall of their noble sons. Rum has 
more to do with it than any other 
cause. 

Out in the wide world, somewhere roaming, 

In the misty chill of this twilight gloaming, 

Homeless and friendless, with only the care 

Which Heaven provides for the birds of the air; 

Without shelter or bread, 

Only sad tears overhead, 

And a heart overwhelmed with devouring de- 
spair= 

Out in the wide world somewhere—somewhere. 
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With garments all tattered, and filthy and worn ; 

With feet that are blistered, and shoes that are 
torn ; 

With eyes that are heavy, and drooping, and dim; 

And a heart that is vailed in the dust of his sin, 

Besmeared with the slime 

Of evil and crime, 

You would not think it, but down deep within, 

A door stands ajar, and you may go in. 


In the bygone hours of the old long ago, 

Before the winter of vice, with its ice and its 
snow, 

Had chilled that faint heart, I once held the key— 

This object of pity once sat on my knee ; 

I smoothed the fair head, 

And kissed the lips, so red ; 

O, cruel the hand that has taken from me 

This gem from my heart-life’s sad mystery ! 


O, wide world so mighty, so vast, and so old! 
O, wide world so heartless, unfriendly, and cold! 
Despise not this wretch, for once he was fair 
As the jewel which decks the young maiden’s 
hair. 
O, rescue this one, 
- For he is my son, 
And God hath forgotten a mother’s prayer, 
As it wanders world-wide somewhere—some- 
where. 


Rum, the accursed, which evermore brings 

Its withering woe to peasant and kings, 

Hath blighted this life, so gifted and rare, 

And left it a wreck, unsightly and bare, 

While loving hearts must ache, 

And sometimes break. 

Will Heaven not heed impertunate prayer, 

And rescue the wandering sometime—some- 
where ? 


Give them Something to Do. 


Mothers, you are the divinely-ap- 
pointed teachers and guides of your 
children ; and any attempt to free your- 
selves from your duty will bring you 
sorrow. If you neglect them, the con- 
sequences are swift and sure, and how 
fearful they are, let those broken- 
hearted mothers tell who have bowed 
in anguish over their lost sons; who, 
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neglecting them in childhood, have at: 


last seen them dead to every manly 
virtue. | 

Let me say to you who still have the 
opportunity to do so, train your child- 
ren, whether boys or girls, to useful- 
ness. Give them something to do. 
And as soon as they can walk, teach 
them to bring any little trouble to you, 
and as they grow older, let them do all 
they can to help you. Spend most of 
your time with your young children. 
Sleep near them; attend to washing 
and dressing them; let them eat at the 
table with father and mother; read, 
talk, play, walk with them; be their 


companion and guide in all things and 


at all times. 


Instruction at Home. 


When the father can leave his work 
to take a little recreation, let him take 
it with the children, making it a spe- 
cial holiday. Don’t be in haste to send 
them to school, but teach them at home. 
Oral instruction can be given while 
you are doing your work, and for a 
while will be of much more benefit 
than many hours of study. | 

As soon as they want playmates, see 
that they have those of their own age, 
who have been well cared for at home, 
and are truthful. Let them play in or 
near the house, that you may observe 
the character of their intercourse, 
Never send children to school to get 
rid of the care or trouble of them at 
home, but when the right time comes, 
let them see that it is wholly for their 
good that you part with them. 
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If possible, go often to the school- 
_ room yourself—nothing gives children 
_ so much encouragement. Always al- 
low them to tell, you all that has hap- 
pened to interest or annoy them while 
absent from home. Never think any- 
thing which affects the happiness of 
your children too small a matter to 
claim your attention. Use every means 
| in your power to win and retain their 
confidence. Do not rest satisfied with- 
out some account of each day’s joys or 
sorrows. It is a source of great com- 
fort to the innocent child to tell all its 
troubles to mother, and do yoti lend a 
willing ear and sympathetic heart. 


Where Danger Lies. 


_- For know you, that as soon as they 
cease to teli you all these things, they 
have chosen other confidants, and 

therein lies the danger. O mother! 

_this is the rock on which your son may 
be wrecked at last. I charge you to 
set a watch upon it. Be jealous of the 
first sign that he is not opening all his 
heart to you. 

Boys who are thus cared for and 
trained find more to please and amuse 
them at home than away. They are 
thus saved from temptation. But if 
they are neglected until they arrive at 
the age when they would wish to go 
out evenings, there is small hope that 
any but arbitrary measures will pre- 
vent or secure obedience, and then it 
can hardly be called obedience. 

It is much more pleasant to apply 
the “ounce of prevention” than the 
“pound of cure” insuch cases. When 
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boys know that their society is valued 
highly at home, and that all its plea- 
sures are marred by their absence, they 
will willingly stay if they can have 
something to occupy their time. 

The mother is the luminary that 
shines and reigns alone in the early 
child-life; as years advance, the sceptre 
is divided, and the teacher shares the 
sway. | 

We often think, as we meet the 
earnest gaze of the interested pupil, 
and watch the mind working and the - 
young thought shaping to the will, 
‘“Why is it that mothers so willingly 
yield to others this broad sphere of 


| their domain, and are content to foster 


the physical and external life of their 
children, leaving the intellectual and 
Spiritual to grow without their aid?” 


Mental Training. 


One would suppose that capable 
mothers would jealously keep to them- 
selves the high privilege of training 
the mind, and so bind their children to 
themselves by ties which are stronger 
than the mere physical tie can be. ; 

We who have grown to realize to. 
whom we are debtors, are thrilled with 
delight as we think of those who have 
been the parents of our intellectual 
life—who seem nearer to us than our 
familiar friends, though we never have 
and never may look upon their living 
faces — Bryant, Longfellow, Ruskin, 
Emerson and Carlyle, and many an- 
other. How they have covered our 
lives with a rich broidery of beautiful 
and inspiring thought, so that to live 
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in the same world, and at the same 
time, seems a benison of blessing. 

So may the mother weave into the 
life of her children thoughts and feel- 
ings, rich, beautiful, grand and noble, 
which will make all after-life brighter 
and: better. «. 


You Must Take the Time. 


Many a good mother may think she 
has no time for this mind and soul cul- 
ture, but we find no lack of robes and 
ruffles, and except in cases where the 
daily bread of the family must be earned 
by daily work, away from home, as is 
done by many a weary mother, we must 
feel that there is not one who cannot 
command one half hour each morning, 
when the mind is fresh and vigorous, 
to collect her children around her, and 
minister for a little to their higher 
wants. 

If each mother, according to her sev- 
eral ability, seeks to develop the higher 
and better faculties of her children, the 
reward will be as great as the aim is 
noble. 

Let it not be forgotten that a very 
large part of life’s happiness is derived 
by parents from their children, and 
_ here, too, are the sources of the keen- 
est mortification and grief. That boy 
is bright, full of life and fire, always at 


the front on the playground, always | 
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near the head in his classes—a manly 
little fellow, whose face is open as the 
sky and who gives promise of a bril- 
liant manhood. Is he your boy? 
Then you feel a lawful pride in him,,. 
and though you should lose all things 
else, while he is left you have the 
comforts of a grand compensation. 

But let him go wrong; let him 
become self-willed and obstreperous ; 
let him get the impression that he is © 
older than his parents; let him begin 
to complain if they are disobedient and 
do not show proper respect for him, 
and the trouble has commenced. 

Such, boys are not apt to render 
society any great,service, or gain for 
themselves a name worth writing on 
marble when they die. Gray hairs 
have been brought in sorrow to the 
grave by the waywardness of children, 
by a life of folly, by crooked conduct, 
by vices that please for the moment 
yet kill while they please. 

“As the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined.” You cannot bend an old 
oak, but you can bend the little one 
just growing out of the ground. You 
can trail the branches here and there, 
and they will grow firm and keep their 
places. It is a matter of a good deal 
of concern that the boy and girl should - 
grow in the right direction and have 
some moral fibre in them. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
WOMEN AT THE TOMB OF CHRIST. 


the east. All night the stars 

had been watching, but now a 
brighter light falls upon the turrets of 
Jerusalem. It has been a wonderful 
night, and this is a wonderful dawn. 
No events in human history have 
awakened such interest, or have been 
read with awe so profound, as those of 
the closing days and hours of Christ’s 
life upon earth. 

The most faithful watchers were 

women. Others might slumber, but 
they could not. The faith of the dis- 
ciples might be shaken, but their faith, 
serene and strong, rose above the tu- 
mult and all the storms of doubt. Very 
striking is that scene around the tomb 
on this golden morning of the third 
Piay. 
» What paintings we have of these 
Mearvelous events and scenes in Jerusa- 
lem! Here is where genius has out- 
done itself. The sublimest creations 
of art have found their subjects here. 
‘The world has looked and wept. And 
poetry, too, in low and tender strains, 
has sung of those last hours when the 
veil of the Temple was rent and the 
sealel sepulchre was burst open. 

The order of the events is somewhat 
difficult to harmonize; for each Evan- 
gelist selects the facts which belong to 


Mee began to break in 





his purpose. The exact hour of the 
resurrection is not mentioned by any 
of the Evangelists, but we may infer 
that it was not long before the coming 
of the women; and from the time at 
which the guards went into the city to 
give the alarm, we reach the same 
conclusion. 


Countenance Like Lightning. 


Of the great mystery itself, the re- 
sumption of the life that had been 
speared to death on the cross, we see 
but little. ‘‘ There was a great earth- 
quake, for the angel of the Lord de- 
scended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door and 
sat upon it. His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow; and for fear of him the keepers 
did shake and became as dead men.” 

The women, who had stood by the | 
cross of Jesus, had prepared spices on 
the evening before, perhaps to complete 
the embalming of the body, already 
performed in haste by Joseph and Nico- 
demus. They came very early on the 
first day of the week to the sepulchre. 
Anxious hours had made them look old 
and careworn. ‘They had slept with ~ 
grief. The eyes that had looked with 
such love upon that divinest of all faces 


were now red with tears. 
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The names of the women are differ- 
ently put by the several Evangelists, 
but with no real discrepancy. Mat- 
thew mentions the two Marys; Mark 
adds Salome to these two; Luke has 
the two Marys, Joanna, and others with 
them; and John mentions Mary Mag- 
dalene only. John, from the especial 
share which Mary Magdalene took in 
the testimony to the fact of the resur- 
rection, mentions her only. 


The Stone Rolled Away. 
‘The women discuss with one another 


who should roll away the stone, that | 


they might complete the embalming 
of the body with the spices they had 
prepared—fit emblem of that tender 
love, the fragrance of which is the 
sweetest of all things. But when they 


“arrive they find the stoue rolled away, | 
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and Jesus no longer in the sepulchre, 
He has risen from the dead. Mary 
Magdalene at this point goes back in 
haste; and at once, believing that the 
body has been removed by men, tells 
Peter and John that the Lord has been 
taken away. The other women, how- 
ever, go within the sacred precincts of 
the sepulchre, and according to two of 
the Evangelists, they see an angel, or 
two angels according to another Evan- 
gelist, in bright apparel, who declare 
to them that the Lord is risen, and will 
go before the disciples into Galilee. 


They Depart in Haste. 


The two angels, mentioned by St. 
Luke, are probably two separate ap- 
pearances to different members of the 
group; for he alone mentions an in- 
definite number 
of women. They 
now leave the |. 
sepulchre and go | 
in haste to make 
known the news 
to the apostles. . 

As they were |? 
going, “Jesus 
met them, say- 
ing, All hail! 
And they came 
and held him by 
the feet and wor- 
shipped him. 
Then said Jesus 
unto them, Be 
not afraid; go 
tell my brethren | 
that they go into 
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Galilee and there they shall see me.” 
The eleven did not believe the account 
when they received it. In the mean- 
time Peter and John came to the sepul- 
chre. They ran, in their eagerness, 
and John arrived first and looked in. 


The Tomb was Empty. 


Peter afterwards came up, and it was 
just like him that the awe which had 
prevented the other disciples from 
going in should not be shared by bim- 
self. He entered at once, and found 
the grave clothes lying, but not him 
who had worn them. ‘This fact must 
have suggested that the removal was 
not the work of human hands. ‘They 
then returned, wondering at what they 
had seen. 

When Peter and John went to in- 
form their companions that Jesus had 
risen, Mary Magdalene did not follow 
them, but stood weeping at the door of 
the sepulchre. As Mary stooped to 
take one more look into the tomb which 
she supposed was empty, she saw two 
angels in white apparel, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where 
the body of Jesus had lain. They 
greeted her with the question, “ Wo- 
man, why weepest thou?” Her answer 
was, “ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid 
him.” 

This remarkable scene has afforded 
Mrs. Grenough a subject for one of 
her most pathetic descriptions: 

And while she wept, upon her consciousness 


A form dawned slowly, standing near to her. 
_ Mist-veiled by tears, her blinded eyes she turned 
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Upon that form, nor knew whom she beheld. 
And the Lord spoke to her thus mourning sore: 
‘“Woman, why weepest thou ?’’ he gently said ; 
‘‘Whom seekest thou?” And still her ears the 
while 
Throbbing in cadence with her sobs, knew not 
The voice of him who spoke. With pleading 
prayer, 
Heart-broken and imploring, she replied, 
“(Oh, Sir, if thou indeed have borne him hence, 
Tell me where thou, hast laid him, and I will 
Take him away.’’ And Jesus looked upon 
That loving, lovely face, and said to her, 
‘““Mary!’’? And sudden recognition came. 


x 


The echoing heavens opened and did bow 
Themselves in light transcendent at the word ! 
In transport of thanksgiving love she kneeled, 
And reaching forth her glad, entreating hands, 
Her soul sent up its worship in the cry, 
‘‘Master, my Master!’’ Jesus drew not back, 
But said unto her, ‘‘ Touch me not, for I 
Am not ascended to my Father’s home. 

This spiritual body which thou seest 

May suffer not approach of mortal hands.— 
Now listen to my words. To thee I come. 
Thee have I chosen as my messenger. 

Thy lips shall be the first to tell mankind 
That I, Christ Jesus crucified, still live.” 


Love Stronger than Death. 


Probably no one can trace these 
events which overtop all others in his- 
tory without feeling that one of the 
most notable things, the most tender 
and beautiful, is the love and faith of 
Mary Magdalene. We have already 
described the life and character of this 
devoted woman. Greatest among wo- 
men, we had almost said, and all the 
greatness was that of the heart. She 
could love and never take back-that 
love. It was not chilled by the cold 
damps of the tomb. It would seem as 
if seven devils went out of her only to 
make room for an affection that should 


be stronger than that of all other 
women. 
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Is it too much to imagine that she 
did not close her eyes in sleep from 
that ninth hour on the day of cruci- 
fixion to this dawn of the third day 
when she went sorrowing to the tomb? 
Her history was most remarkable, 
anyway, and it grew more marvelous 
as time went on, and now as we find 
her pale and trembling, yet calm and 
loving still, on the glorious morning of 
the resurrection, she looks like one 
transfigured and clothed with light. 


Despair Changed to Joy. 


Many have written about, her, and, 
to describe her, have called to their aid 
the most glowing words in human lan- 
guage, but few have depicted her so 
truly as Mrs. Hemans has in these 
lines which we take pleasure in quo- 
ting: 

Weeper ! to thee how bright a morn was given 
After thy long, long vigil of despair, 
When that high voice which burial rocks had 
riven, 
-Thrilled with immortal tones the silent air ! 
Never did clarion’s royal blast declare 
Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 
As the deep sweetness of one word could bear, 
Into thy heart of hearts, O woman ! bowed 
By strong affection’s anguish !—one low word— 
“‘ Mary /’’—and all the triumph wrung from 
death 
Was thus revealed! and thou, that so hadst erred, 
So wept and been forgiven, in trembling faith 
Didst cast thee down before th’ all-conquering 
Son, 
Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had 
won ! 


Then was a task of glory all thine own, 
Nobler than e’er the still small voice assigned 
To lips in awful music making known 
The stormy splendors of some prophet’s mind. 
‘‘ Christ is arisen! ’’ by thee to wake mankind, 
First from the sepulchre those words were 
brought! 
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Thou wert to send the mighty rushing wind 
First on its way, with those high tidings fraught— 
“Christ has arisen!’’—Thou, thou, the sin en- 
thralled, 

Earth’s outcast, Heaven’s own ransomed one, 
wert called 

In human hearts to give that rapture birth ; 

Oh! raised from shame to brightness !—there 

doth lie $ 

The tenderest meaning of His ministry, 
Whose undespairing love still owned the spirit’s 

worth. 


Stood Looking from Afar. 


To our minds there was every reason 
why those women of Jerusalem should 
give up in despair, every reason why 
their love, receiving such a terrible 
shock, should suddenly grow cold. 
With intense anxiety they had followed 
the events preceding the crucifixion. 
And when the final hour came they 
stood looking from afar, vainly hoping 
that the last dread tragedy might be 
averted. All their expectations had 
failed: Whatthey had longed for and 
hoped for was the merest dream, shat- 
tered in a moment by the dreadful 


| reality. 


How was it with the disciples? They 
were stunned and thrown into confu- 
sion. ‘They had no thought of going 
to the sepulchre, expecting to behold 
an empty tomb and a conqueror over 
death. But woman’s love shone forth 
in that dark hour, and they who were 
last at the cross were first at the place 
of burial. . 

Many noble women have been por- 
trayed already in the pages of this 
volume, but what heroine attracts our | 
admiration more than the women who 


| waited in grief for that third-day morn- 
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ing, and then in a sorrow, the depth of which was surpassed only by an un- 
quenchable love, sought the new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea? 

It is sometimes said that love is blind. This is doubtless true of all human 
love. And it is just as true that 
there is nothing in the wide crea- 
_tion which sees so clearly and en- ~ Y, OOF pe Mf 
dures so invincibly. Here is the &% yy), K/ [TX 
world’s great motive power. It is 
destined to conquer after battle- 
ships have been sunk in the lowest depths of 
the sea, swords have been turned into rusty 
relics, and not a wind of heaven floats the 
banner of an army. 

The reader will note that the name of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, is not mentioned 
among those of the women who visited the 
sepulchre. Perhaps she was so prostrated by 
the terrible events that had just 
taken place as to be unable to 
accompany those who went in the 
early morning to the 
tomb. She figures in 
that scene at the foot ~> 
of the cross, and was 
standing there with 
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Son as she was able throughout the 
. terrible morning of Good Friday. 

Tt was about three o’clock in the af- 
cernoon and Christ was about to give 
up his spirit. His divine mission was 
now, as it were, accomplished. While 
his ministry was in progress, he had 
withdrawn himself from her that he 
might do his Father’s work. But now 
the hour was come when his human 
relationship might be again recognized. 
Standing near the company of the 
women was John, the beloved disciple ; 
_ and, with almost his last words, Christ 
commended his mother to the care of 
him who had borne the name of the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. 


Took Her to His Own Home. 


““Woman, behold thy son.” And 
from that hour St. John assures us that 
he took her to his own abode. If by 
“that hour” the Evangelist means im- 
mediately after the words were spoken, 
Mary was not present at the last scene 
at all. The sword had sufficiently 
pierced her soul, and she was spared 
the hearing of the last loud cry, and 

the sight of the bowed head. 

No one can be insensible to the ten- 
der beauty of this scene in the last hour 
of the Saviour’s earthly life. Standing 
under the very shadow of the cross, all 
his thought and affection went out to 
the mother who had watched him so 
anxiously thtough all his marvelous 


career. He could not close his life- 
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work without making provision for the 
future comfort of his mother. And — 
from all we know of her character, there 

was every reason why his tenderest re- . 
gard should soothe her sorrows and his 

undying love should be her consolation | 
and support. 


The Ministering Angel. 


Every reader of the Gospel story 
must be impressed with the devotion of 
those women who clustered there in 
the shadow of the sepulchre, wondering . 
who should roll away the stone. The 
supernatural appearance of the angel 
sent to guard that sacred spot, although 
alarming to them at first sight, quieted 
their apprehensions and kindled in 
their hearts a hope they had not dared 
to cherish. I had almost, said it was 
something remarkable that those wo- 
men should have outstripped the disci- 
ples in their love and faith, but on 
second thought, it only remains to be 
said that it would have been very 
strange if it had been otherwise. 

And so we learn from all history that 
the heart of woman knows how to be 
true, that her devotion and self-denial 
can be relied upon in every emergency, 
that she can conquer by an all-powerful 
love, that the very death which robs 
her of her dearest possessions cannot | 
quench the glow of affection, nor break 
the bands that hold her to her beloved 


dead. She is, in a sense, superior to 





all outward circumstances and changes. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


SAPPHIRA—THE 


EAN SWIFT, noted for his wit 
and wisdom, once said: “As 
universal a practice as lying is, 

and as easy a one as it seems, I do not 
remember to have heard three good 
lies in all my conversation.” Perhaps 
the witty Dean had too high a stand- 
ard and was hard to satisfy. In sober 
truth there cannot be any such thing 
as a good lie. 

Bulwer Lytton says: ‘‘ When the 
world has once got hold of a lie, it is 
astonishing how hard it is to get it out 
of the world. You beat it about the 
head, till it seems to have given up the 
ghost and. lo! the next day it is as 
healthy as ever.” Lies always do mis- 
chief, and perhaps it was for this rea- 
son Pascal said there are people who 
le simoly for the sake of lying. 

Truth is always consistent with it- 
self, and needs nothing to help it out; 
it is always near at hand, sits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware. 

lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention upon the rack, and one trick 
needs a great many more to make it 
good. It is like building upon a false 
foundation, which continually stands 
in need of props to shore it up, and 


proves at last more expensive than to | 
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have raised a substantial building at 
first upon a true and solid foundation. 
This is forcibly illustrated by an oc- 
currence written in the Fifth Chapter of 
Acts. Ananias was a disciple at Jeru- 
salem and the husband of Sapphira. 
There was nothing remarkable about 
this man except his hypocrisy, and if 
he had never told a lie I doubt if we 
would ever have heard of him. | 


His Base Deception. ~ 


Having sold his lands to help the 
church, he kept back a part of the price, 
bringing to the Apostles the remain- 
der, as if it were the whole, his wife 
having a guilty knowledge of what he 
was doing. There would have been no 
trouble if he had willingly given the 
amount he brought, withholding the 
rest because needed Her his own per- 
sonal use. 

But he told a lie about it. He 
brought a part and said it was the 
whole. In some snug corner he had 
concealed a portion of the money he 
had received from the sale of his lands. 
He was going to win the admiration of 
the Apostles by his charity and have 
it said concerning him, “Our friend 
Ananias is one of the best givers we 
have,” and Ananias would have held a 
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reception at once to receive the ful- 
‘some praises of his brethren. 

Mr. Gough used to make a good deal 
of merriment by describing the gift 
which a supposed Mrs. Harris had 
made, and who called loudly to the col- 
lector as he was leaving her door, “ Be 
sure and put my name on the subscrip- 
tion list.” 


The Falsehood Discovered. 


The scheme of Ananias did not work; 
or rather, it did work very much to his 
damage. The Apostle Peter, being 
enabled by the power of the Spirit to 
see through the fraud, denounced An- 
anias as having lied to the Holy Ghost. 
He asked the man why Satan had 
filled his heart to do this and to keep 
back a part of the price of the land. 

He reminded the hypocrite that the 
money was his own, that it was in his 
power to give or withhold, and that 
there was no reason why he should at- 
tempt to inipose upon the disciples by 
giving only a part and attempting to 
make them believe it was the whole. 
The man’s conscience was suddenly 
aroused and he saw that he had been 
guilty of an attempted fraud. 

You can imagine the changed look 
upon his face. The smile of pride and 
egotism has vanished. He grows pale 
and trembles with alarm. His lips are 
dumb and he has no excuse to offer. 
Suddenly, as if struck by lightning, 
he falls down and dies at the feet of 
the Apostle. 

Some writers have maintained that 
his death was due to the shock pro- 
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duced by the words of Peter, ‘Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 
This view of the case, however, cannot 
be the correct one. It is, of course, 
possible that the death of Ananias may 
have been an act of divine justice un- 
looked for by the Apostle, as there is 
no mention of such an intended result 
in his speech, but in the case of the 
wife, such an idea is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The narrative tells us that great fear 
came upon all who heard these things. 
The event was something unusual and 
entirely unlooked for, and not only 
arrested the attention, but awakened 
the deepest horror of those who wit- 
nessed it. There was a proof right 
before their eyes of the serious conse- 
quences resulting from such an act of 
hypocrisy and deception. 


Questioned by Peter. 


Sapphira did not know what had 
happened to her husband, any more 
than she anticipated a similar judg- 
ment upon herself. Three hours after 
the death of Ananias, she came in, and 
as the deception had been arranged be- 
tween herself and her husband, she 
was fully prepared to carry out her 
part of the programme. She must 
have been a woman of some spirit, and 
was not incapable of telling a false- 
hood or committing a fraud. 

As Sapphira came in and Peter saw 
her, he asked her to tell him whether 
she and her husband had sold the land 
for a certain amount. The question 
was innocent enough, and her answer 
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was ready. She knew beforehand what 
she was to say, and she had boldness 
to say it. She answered, “‘ Yes, for so 
much.” 

At once the plot was revealed and it 
was plain that she and Ananias had 
conspired to tell a falsehood and stick 
to it. Could she have known at that 
moment the fatal judgment that had 
fallen upon him, the lying words would 
have frozen on her lips. She was on 
very dangerous ground—a ground that 
one may sometimes stand on and not 
be aware of the danger to which their 
reckless folly has exposed them. 


“They Shall Carry Thee Out.” 


Peter said unto her, “‘ How is it that 
ye have agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lord? Behold, the feet 
of them which have buried thy hus- 
band are at the door, and shall carry 
thee out.” Imagine the awful stern- 
ness with which these words were 
spoken. The very air seemed to shiver 
with dread. It was an announcement 
of certain death. Instantly Sapphira 
fell at his feet and shared the fate of her 
husband. ‘Truth and righteousness 
had been vindicated, affording an ex- 
ample that might well make others 
pause before entering upon any piece 
- of hypocrisy or attempt to deceive the 
disciples. 

The young men came in and found 
this woman was dead. Their agitation 
was great and the solemn awe that 
came over them made them dumb. As 
soon as they could recover from their 
consternation, they carried Sapphira 
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forth and buried her by the side of her 
husband. 

The ner was swift. ‘There 
was no tarrying of justice. No sooner 
was the sin committed than it brought 
the swift flash of fire from heaven. 
Better, a thousand times better, to have 
been honest, to have evaded all false- 
hood and to have given everything, 
holding nothing back, than to have 
suffered all this. 

‘This was a miracle of judgment, and 
if it were left to stand alone, it would 
give us a startling view of divine se- 
verity, but rising above it like mountain 
peaks, capped with clouds and piercin 
the heavens, stand those miracles y 
mercy, scattered so thick along the 
pages of the Bible story. 


The Majesty of Truth. 


The fate of this miserable pair was 
doubtless intended, not only as a vin- 
dication of the insulted majesty of 
truth, but also and primarily as a 
warning to the time servers and hypo- 
crites who were making their way into 
the infant church, thus endangering 
its purity and efficiency. It was an 
attempt, coolly and deliberately plan- 
ned, to deceive the Apostles and to 
pass for what they were not by assert- 
ing a known falsehood. 

This whole occurrence means that 
sincerity is one of the brightest of all 
virtues, and that truth everywhere and 
always is better than falsehood. With- 
out it there could be no such thing as 
human society. Whatever is false 
works evil and destruction. 


qi 
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Yet, think of all the studied efforts 
to evade frank, outspoken truthfulness 
which, under some circumstances, it is 
supposed will be fraught with some 
injury. There are lies of all colors 
from the purest white to the darkest 
black, each having within it the prin- 
ciple of deception. Here are the little 
foxes that spoil the vines, and the name 
of them is legion. 


Assortment of Lies. 


There are lies that are very innocent 
in appearance; there are others so 
small that we wonder why they should 
be uttered at all; there are others that 
put on their mask and stalk abroad 
when truth would serve the purpose a 
thousand times better. 

But besides these lies of politeness 
or convenience which many regard as 
essential to the very existence of soci- 
ety, there are others of a darker hue 
which meet us on every side, even 
where we might expect better things. 

There are the lies of malignity, 
blacker than the darkness that rested 
on the land of Egypt; lies of interest, 
told so often ‘and persistently, that 
they come at last to be iooked upon as 
truth; lies of recklessness, deadly in 
their effects, though repeated from the 
mere love of gossiping; lies of cow- 
ardice, that have their origin in a lack 
of moral courage to face the conse- 
quences of speaking the truth; lies of 
exaggeration and vanity, and others, 
the mere enumeration of which would 
weary you. 

One of the strongest recommenda- 
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tions for any young person is speaking 


the truth. With that reckless irrev- 
‘erence which ridicules all sacred things, 


together with the shining virtues of 
those who are worthy of our highest 
admiration, a great many doubts have 
been expressed concerning a little story 


of George Washington, which repre- 


sents him in his youth as too noble and 
high-minded to tell a lie. Whether he 
ever hacked a cherry tree with his 
hatchet and then frankly confessed it 
to his father, is not worth investi- 
gating. At all events, the story is 
told, and we doubt if it has ever been 
successfully contradicted. 


That Famous Cherry Tree. 


Knowing what Washington’s char- 
acter was in after life, does any one sup- 
pose that if he had hacked the cherry 
tree he would ever have denied it? 
There are boys who would have denied 
it, and would have told an endless 
series of lies to bolster up the first. 

But boys who grow up and act upon 
such a principle of deception do not 
make Washingtons. They may be- 
come low politicians, and in fact might 
make very successful ones, but your 
George Washingtons are not construc- 
ted on this plan. And depend upon it, 
if that cherry tree ever was cut by 
George’s hatchet, he was just the boy 
that would own up to it. 

There is nothing so beautiful as 
truth. It is the diamond among the 
gems. It is the light that hasn’t a 
stain upon it. It is the angel with 
white robes bleached in the glory of 
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heaven. We could part with all things 


else better than with truth. 

Falsehood is cunning, and for a time 
it may deceive the very elect and ap- 
pear to be successful. Longfellow says 
we are to be very guarded when we 
are asked to believe that “things are 
not what they seem.” Yet the seem- 
ing may be one thing, the reality quite 
another. ‘The false may put on a very 
cunning disguise, but do what it will, 
the cloven hoof will show through. 


A Disastrous Mistake. 


Ananias and Sapphira made the 
greatest of all mistakes; they commit- 
ted the common error of supposing 
that deception would best serve their 
purpose. Did one say to the other 
while making up their plot, “‘ What if 
we should be found out?” “Oh, we 
shall never be discovered ; nobody will 
know how much we received from that 
land.” 

Yet, very easily was the fraud de- 
tected. Suppose it never had been dis- 
covered; this would not have changed 
‘the character of the falsehood; that 
would have remained just the same, 
and its dishonor would have been as 
rank as it was when detected. 

A popular writer says: ‘“‘ There are 
many who say more than the truth on 
some occasions, and balance the ac- 
count with their consciences by saying 
less than the truth on others. But 
they are, in both instances, as fraudu- 
lent as he would be that exacted more 
than his due from his debtors, and paid 


tass3 than their due to his creditors.” 
2) 
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The renowned Spurgeon says: “You 


‘may carry truth as far as you like, and 


it will always be truth. ‘Truth is like 
those crystals which, when split up into 
the smallest possible fragments, still 
retain their natural form. You may 
break truth in pieces, you may do what 
you like with it, and it is truth through- 
out; but error is diverse with itself. 
You can see its falsehood even in its 
own life. Ifa crooked stick is before 
us, you need not explain how crooked 
itis. Lay a straight one down by the 
side of it, and the work is well done. ” 


Their Peerless Characters. 


By far the larger number of those 
Bible women who have already been 
described, excel in noble virtues, and 
are possessed of characters that com- 
mand our admiration. Placed often in 
the most trying circumstances, we have 
found them truthful, courageous and 
devoted, and in many instances per- 
forming those illustrious deeds which _ 
belong only to heroines. 

Their honored names have become 
household words, and their praises 
have been sung through the centuries 
past. Shining examples they are, 
coming forth along the Bible narrative 
like white angels appearing amidst the 
dark scenés of earth. Taken together, 
they form a bright group of object 
lessons, and their history is given us 
that we may not only look and admire, 
but may imitate. 

On the other hand, some of the 
women described in the Old and New 
Testaments are notorious for their evil 
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characters and deeds. When woman 
falls and robs herself of her natural 


character it is like Lucifer falling from: 
Such as these, named in the. 


heaven. 
Scripture narrative, are for admonition 
and warning. You are to do what they 
did not; you are to studiously avoid 
doing what they did. Better far to be 
a Mary Magdalene, freed from seven 
devils, than to be a Sapphira controlled 
by the one devil of falsehood. 

But it is not merely enough to speak 
the truth. There is something else 
that many persons forget, and it is a 
most unfortunate forgetfulness, too. 
There are thousands of people who 
would not on any account speak any- 
thing but the truth, yet they have 
never learned that even the truth is 
not to be spoken at all times. 

The ancients built a temple to si- 
lence, but there has never been another 
built from that time to this. ‘There is 
very little silence compared with what 
there might be. While the truth is 
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spoken, too much of it is often told, | 
and the result is only mischief. 

A very good rule to observe is to be 
silent concerning another unless you 
can say something good. It is not 
enough to tell the truth when you 
speak; the truth must sometimes be 
suppressed. Your neighbor has some 
fault and has committed some indis- 
cretion. You would not lie about it, 
but do you need to tell it to every one 
in the neighborhood? O, the sweets 
of gossip! It is honey to the tongue. 
But to the one you gossip about, it may 
be the poison of asps. 

No characters are really so weak 
and despicable as those who run about 
telling everything they know. It often 
happens that they know too much; 
they know what it is utterly useless 
for other people to know, and which, if 
they do know, will make trouble. 
There is no deception in keeping your 
mouth closed, and let it be borne in 
mind that silence is golden. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


DORCAS—THE FRIEND OF THE POOR. 


O acts of kindness ever die? 

The story of what Dorcas did 
| certainly lives. Think of all the 
church societies that are named after 
her—busy planning, sewing, cutting, 
fitting, knitting, packing, giving, work- 
ing with nimble fingers to bless the 
poor. Dorcas did not need any monu- 
ment. 

How many friends that woman must 
have had, and how happy she must 
_ have been! No tears on her face ex- 
cept tears of sympathy; and perhaps 
no smiles except such as are caught 
from the faces of those whose hearts 
she has made glad. She is one of the 
most attractive characters described in 
the New Testament. 

She lived at Joppa. We are told that 
she was a disciple named ‘Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dor- 
cas. The meaning of the name Dorcas 
is gazelle—a name that seems to us 
very appropriate to her, for if we 
wanted something to personify gentle- 
ness, the gazelle would be the very 
thing to do it. 

She was no ordinary woman. She 
did not live a dull monotonous life, 
shut up in a kitchen, wholly occupied 
with household work, baking, sweep- 
ing, dusting, mending and scrubbing. 
She did all this and she did more. She 





had her own home to look after, and 
you may infer from the narrative that 
she looked after a good many others. 
If you were to guess that she had a 
good mother, one of those large-hearted _ 
noble women who carry summer with 
them all the time, probably the guess 
would not be far wrong. When she 
was a baby girl, if she had dolls and 
dolls’ clothes, her little ones never 
looked shabby, and their dresses were 
always kept mended. No rents in 
those little garments. In this thrifty 
way she grew up, and the baby Dorcas 
was mother of the full-grown Dorcas. 


Her Superior Character. 


The story says this woman was full 
of good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. Notice the word “full.” 
These good deeds did not come along 
just occasionally, with long intervals 
between. Her life was not a tree with 
only here and there a specimen of 
choice fruit on it; the branches were 
loaded so full that they bent clear down 
to the ground. And such fruit too as 
that was—large and luscious. A grand 
woman she was to have in the early 
church. Do you want to know whata 
Christian is? ‘There she is—look at 
her. Do you want to know what 


Christianity is? It is Dorcas. 
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But Dorcas, although an angel, was 
a mortal angel. Always ready to help 
the sick, this was no proof that she too 
would not be sick. She was not only 
sick, but she died. The busy hand 
was then stilled and the needle rested 
in the cushion. For years she had 
pushed that needle and drawn the 
thread; then the thread of her life was 
cut in twain. It was asad blow, and 
all her neighbors and friends felt it to 
be so. 
much were sorrowful. 


Had Lost a Friend. 


What could be done? She was gone. 
They washed her, and, according to 
custom, laid her in an upper chamber. 
How calm she looks, how restful! 
There is a hush in all the room. People 
come in and step softly; they don’t 
speak above a whisper. They have lost 
a friend, and they do not know as they 
will ever have another such. Why not 

let her sleep peacefully after the work 
and worry of her busy life ? 

Now, there was a town named Lydda 
not far from Joppa, and the disciples 
had heard that Peter was there. They 
all loved Peter, and they wanted him 


to know what a great affliction had | 


come upon them. And so they talked 
among themselves. 
Says one, “I wish that Peter knew 


Perhaps he is not too busy to come and 
see us.”’ | 
‘“That’s all very well,” says another, 
“I know he will sympathize with us, 
but what can he do? The woman is 


The poor who loved her so | 
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dead: Dorcas has finished her work. 
and soon we shall look upon her face 
no more.” 

Says athird, “I think we should let 
him know at once; we would all feel » 
better if Peter were here, and perhaps 
he will take it unkindly if we do not 
inform him of the sad event that has 
happened.” 


An Urgent Message. 


Straightway they sent to him two 
men, desiring that he would not delay 
to come to them. ‘The message was 


/urgent, and you may be sure those 
'men did not rest anywhere by the way- 
| side until they reached Lydda. 


It is 
not quite evident from the narrative 
whether the people who sent for the 
Apostle, begging him to come at once, 
looked for any exercise of miraculous 
power on his part, or whether they 
simply wished for Christian consolation 
under what they regarded as the com- 
mon calamity of their church. 

But a miracle had recently been per- 
formed on Eneas, and very likely they 
half hoped that a similar exercise of 
divine power would restore to them 
their loved one. Upon his arrival 
Peter found the deceased prepared for 
burial, and laid out in the upper cham- 
ber, where she was surrounded by the 


_ tokens of her charity, and by a mourn- 
this; hadn’t we better send him word? 


ful company who had received kindness 
from her hands and were tearfully 
wondering who would be raised up to 
take her place. 

Ail the widows stood by the Apostie, 
weeping and showing the coats and 
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: garments which Dorcas made while | 


she was with them. Peter was very 
thoughtful as he stood there; he was 
a plain, rather rough-looking man, not 
very much cultured, and withal, in ap- 
- pearance somewhat forbidding, but un- 
der his rugged exterior there were deep 
fountains of feeling, and this brawny 
man had a great heart. That scene of 
grief touched him, and he was glad 
they had sent for him. 


The Marvellous Restoration. 


After the example of the Saviour in 
the house of Jairus, he put the people 
all out. He did not want any curious 
eyes looking upon him. He was not 
there on parade, to be gazed at. What 
he did he wished to do quietly. He 
was not a noisy Peter, always acting as 
if he expected people to follow him 
with a “‘lo, here,” and “‘lo, there.” The 
bronzed old fisherman knelt down and 
prayed. 

Turning then to the body he said, 
“Tabitha, arise.’ He didn’t say very 
much, yet who could have said more? 
Only two words, but they had the thrill 
of lifein them. Dumb death opened 
its lips and began to breathe. The 
form that was so still before began to 
quiver. Dorcas opened her eyes. A 
strange scene met her gaze. There 
was Peter bending over her ; she looked 
at him, and sat up. 

He gave her his great strong hand, 
and with beautiful tenderness lifted her 
from the couch, and when he had called 
the saints and widows, presented her 
alive. In great joy and excitement 
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they looked again into the face of their 
friend. The chill of death was no 
longer upon her, and she was the same 
Dorcas that she was before she passe 
through the dark valley. 
This was known throughout all Jop- 

pa. The miracle was performed for a 
purpose. It was a glorious testimony 
to the truth taught by Peter and the 
other Apostles. There was no need of 
anything more in Joppa to convince the 
public mind that these men were not 
teaching delusions. Many believed, 
just as might have been expected. 


Garments Made, Not Bought. 


Now, there were many things that 
Dorcas could not deo. We are not told 
that she was rich und had money to 
give away. She was a fine example of 
a practical Christian. If she had been 
rich, perhaps she would have bought | 
the garments for the poor instead of 
making them with her own hand, and 
then we should have lost one of the 
happiest things in this whole story. 

She thought so much of those sor- 
rowful widows at Joppa that she was 
not only willing to give her money, but 
her labor. Ah, how she comes out 
here in the beauty of a great love, not 
merely by words, but by the stitches in 
the garments that she made. Tove 
pushed the needle and drew the thread. 
The people must have thought of this. 
Their hearts went out toward her, just 
as flowers rise up to greet the summer 
sun. She went to them in love, and 
they loved her back again. 

It looks as if she were comparatively 


f 


poor; nearly all those early disciples 
were poor. “Not many great, not 
many mighty,”—this is the rule, and 
Dorcas was not an exception. But 
though a humble woman, she was a 
queen, and there never yet was a crown 
made that was good enough for her 
head. 

It is eulogy enough to say of her 
that she was a good neighbor. And 
what was the meaning of this? The 
poet Briggs tells us: 


Wouldst thou a neighbor be where’er thou art? 
Then to the needy show a feeling heart, 

And though a stranger, helpless, discover 

No less in him a man and a brother. 


But not alone material wants supply ; 

Give kindness, hope and gentle sympathy, 
For many for the lack of these have died, 
When other wants have amply been supplied. 


Thus life will not be dreary, meagre, sad, 

But filled with deeds, that other hearts make glad; 
For greater good, one need not vainly try ; 

This is its own reward and luxury. 


She Could Do One Thing. 


Dorcas could not be an Apostle as 
Peter was; her sex debarred her from 
this. She was not a public teacher, 
nor preacher, nor did she hold official 
position. Perhaps she could not have 
led a female prayer meeting, although, 
as a rule, women are more gifted in 
prayer than men. They are more 
fluent, anyway, and can express them- 
selves easily where the speech of men 
hitches and balks. 

Let this point be made sharp and 
distinct, that there were many methods 
of activity that were not open to Dor- 
cas. ‘There were many things that 
she could not do, but there was one 
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thing shecould do. She could not give 
like a princess ; she could not prophesy 
like the daughters of Philip; perhaps 


she could not entertain Apostles as. 


Lydia did. She was just a plain un- 
pretentious woman. 


Tears for Human Misery. 


But in the retirement of her own 
home there was one thing she could 
do. And so there is some sphere of 
usefulness for every oneof us. Rhoda 
was only a gatekeeper, but when Peter 
came out of prison, and appeared at 
the house of Mary, mother of John 
Mark, this damsel announced his ar- 
rival, and performed her humble errand 
with joy. She was willing to take the 


work that came to her instead of gad- | 


ding about to get something different 
and then finding nothing. \ 
Dorcas saw distress all around her. 
She saw that poverty was just what 
Eliza Cook has pictured it to be in these 
lines : 
Oh, I am queen with a despot rule 
That crushes to the dust ; 
The laws J deal bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 
I deaden the bosom and darken the brain 
With the might of the demon’s skill; 


The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 


Oh, come with me and ye shall see 
How well I begin the day, 
For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have 
And snatch his loaf away. 
Oh, come with me and ye shall see 
How my skeleton victims fall ; , 
How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pall. 


Dorcas could not look upon such 
misery and feel at ease. Her noble 
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heart was stirred, and if she had had 
a thousand fingers she would have set 
them all at work to relieve human dis- 
tress. In all this she was quite in line 
with the teaching of the Bible every- 
where, and they are the best Christians 
whe show the same spirit. 


Old Woman in Edinburg. 


Dr. Guthrie was for many years the 
foremost preacher of Scotland, and the 
foremost missionary, too. He was as 
widely known for his practical work in 
the homes of the poor as he was for his 
brilliant achievements in the pulpit. 
If there was one street in Edinburgh 
more squalid and wicked and dangerous 
than another, he was sure to be found 
there. All the wretched outcasts in 
the dismal haunts of ‘that city knew 
“long Tom Guthrie.” 

One day he found a poor old woman 
in a wretched garret, lying on a pallet 
of straw. She had nothing but rags 
for a covering, and even these were 
scanty. There was a winter chill in 
the room—no fire, no cheery light in 
the grate. The sharp east winds were 
whistling through the crevices. 

_ The poor old woman had passed the 

eleventh hour; the twelfth was about 
- to strike. Time was precious, and Dr. 
Guthrie bent down over the wasted 
face, on which were written the toils of 
four-score years, and began to speak 
what he supposed were words of com- 
fort. With a strange glare she gazed 
at him, raised herself on her elbow, and 
with chattering teeth exclaimed, “I’m 
cold and hungry!” 
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That sentence told the whole story, 
and a painful one it was. The preach- 
er’s words sounded like doleful mockery © 
to this poor old starving victim of mis- 
fortune and poverty. The Doctor tried 
to talk with her of the gracious prom- ~ 
ises which are the rich legacy of all 
who are willing to receive them, but 
she reached out her naked skinny arm 
and gasped through her teeth, “If you 
were as cold and hungry as I am, 
you could think of nothing else. Give 
me bread before you talk about other 
things.” ; 

Dr. Guthrie used to tell this pitiful - 
story as a practical illustration of the © 
necessity of ministering to physical 
wants as Dorcasdid. And this is some- 
thing that cannot be learned in any way 
so effectually as by personal visitation 
and by going to the squalid homes of 
poverty and vice. In this instance 
especially seeing is believing. 


Little Acts of Kindness. 


Washington Irving says: “ Howeasy 
it is for one benevolent being to diffuse 
pleasure around him; and how truly 
is a kind heart a. fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity to 
freshen into smiles.” 

Says another: “In the intercourse 
of social life it is by little acts of watch- 
ful kindness recurring daily and hour- | 
ly—and opportunities of doing kind- 
nesses if sought for are forever starting 
up—it is by words, by tones, by ges- 
tures, by looks, that affection is won 
and preserved. He who neglects these 


trifles, yet boasts that, whenever a great 4 
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sacrifice 3 is galled for, he shall be ready 
to nake it, will ney be loved. 

“Lhe likelihood is, he will not make 
it; and if he does, it will be much rather 
for his own sake than for his neigh- 
bor’s. Many persons, indeed, are said 
to be penny-wise and pound-foolish ; 
but they who are penny-foolish will 
hardly be pound-wise ; although selfish 
vanity may now and then for a moment 
get the better of selfish indolence; for 
wisdom will always have a microscope 
in her hand.” 


The Great Hospital. 


That law of benevolence which is one 
of the essential principles of Christian- 
ity carries with it healing and comfort. 
_ The world is a hospital, and here is the 
grandest remedy. This benevolent 
spirit mothers orphans. It shelters 
the homeless. It is eyes to the blind, 


hands to the helpless, and strength, to | 


those who are too weak to goalone. If 
we had enough women like Dorcas we 
could turn earth into a Paradise. Want 
and misery would fold their tents and 
steal away. Clouds would break and 
stars would come out; night would fly 
away on ebon wings, and it would be 
daybreak all around the world. 

Do not be seeking some great occa- 
sion for exhibiting this law of kind- 
ness. ‘There is friction between you 
and others around you, and you are 
exacting, perhaps unreasonable. But 
you are tied up with them, and a part 
of them, and must so remain. Exactly 
such is the state of your relations 
with every individual member of the 
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united society of fogies, employers, 
‘maiden aunts, old nurses, worn-out 
workmen, and the rest of them. ‘Their 
berths are taken, entered and ticketed 
(although the date and number is left 
blank to human eyes) on board a ship 
bound for a long voyage, whence there 
is no return. Will you embitter the un- 
avoidable starting on that journey by 
any previous unpleasantness which 
you can possibly avoid, by offensive 
neglect, by insulting contempt, by per- 
verse resistance, or by open rebellion ? 
I am certain you will not. 


Rewards of Charity. 


To the hand that fed you when you 
could not feed yourself, to the head 
that thought for you when you had no 
thought of your own, to the heart that 
loved you when you were incapable of 
loving in return, you will procure all 
possible pleasure and satisfaction, be- 
fore the bell sounds to give warning 
that the vessel has her steam up, and 
will immediately leave the shores trod- 
den by living men. 

There is a return for kindness be- 
stowed which is most pleasing and sat- 
isfactory, although this is not the chief 
thing to be thought of. Others may 
be blessed by our giving, but we are 

twice blessed. ‘The seed that is’ sown 
| in the hearts of others is sown likewise 
in our own, and doubly rich is the har- 
vest. hee act of kindness goes forth 
and returns bringing its reward. 

Nothing is said concerning the hap- 
piness Dorcas derived from her deeds 
of charity. Well, there was no need 
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of this; it is taken for granted. O, 
happy woman, unspeakably happy be- 
cause making others glad! Who among 
all the people of Joppa were getting so 
-much out of life as she was? The 
neighbors talked about what she was 
‘doing; they told of this family and 
that which had been cheered by her 
- labor and love; but how many of them 
stopped to think how much more she 
was receiving than she gave? In short, 
Dorcas could not afford to keep her 
possessions, use all her time for herself 
and make no garments for the poor. 


Saved from Starvation. 


Some years ago a young man from 
the State of Kentucky took a horseback 
ride to Virginia, where his father came 
from, and on his way he met a man and 
his family moving West, so poor that 
they were almost reduced to starvation. 
He had compassion on the wretched 
group, and gave them a twenty-dollar 
bill with which to reach their journey’s 
end. In about fifteen years the young 
man received a letter from the man he 


had befriended, saying he was now | 


a prosperous merchant in Southern 
Kentucky, and inclosing a twenty-dol- 
lar bill to repay his loan. 
_ After another ten years, which in- 
cluded the great Civil Wax and its ter- 
mination, he was elected to the lower 
House of the Kentucky Legislature, 
and being a man of talent and influ- 
ence, was chosen speaker, during the 
contest for which, he had noticed that a 
stranger, and one of the other party, 
was his strongest supporter. His curi- 
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osity was aroused by this, and fe asked 
the man’s motive, as he never had to 
his knowledge seen him before. 

“ Sir” replied the member, 
recall, when I mention it, a little scene 
that occurred when you were a boy on 
your way to Virginia. It was you 


who saved my wife from starvation. 


She has told me time and again that 
never did a morsel of food taste so 
sweet—so utterly delicious—as that 
you gave her then. 


That Twenty-dollar Bill. 


“She was but six years old at that’ 


time, but when she saw your name, 
during the late canvass, among the 
prominent probable candidates for the 
speakership, she laid down the law as 
to how I was to vote. This is all. 
Neither she nor her father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, nor myself, can 
ever forget you.” 

Of course there could have been no 
expectation on the part of that man who 
gavethe twenty-dollar bill that hewould 
ever hear from it again. It was dropped 
by the wayside, and if it had been a 
conscious thing it would have said, 
“Now I’m beginning to find out what 
I’m for. Tve been tucked away in old 
stockings ; I’ve been shut up in banks; 
I’ve been toted about in the dirty pock- 
ets of poor men and rich men; I’ve 
been made to pay for groceries and dry 
goods, but now I am to buy bread for 
these poor people. I begin to have 
some self respect.’ 

Think of all the twenty-dollar bills 
that have thus been made happy, and 


ee: 


“you will | 
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alas, tRink of the far greater number 
of twenty- -dollar bills that never had 
such pleasant work to do and are just 
about ashamed of themselves. There 
wasn’t any Dorcas to send them forth 
on errands of mercy. 


Personal Attentions. 


But you do not always need money 
for exercising the benevolent spirit. 
Time, personal attention and the labor 
of your own hands, are forces that move 
with power. As already intimated, it 
is customary in many churches to have 
sewing societies, sometimes called Dor- 
cas societies, to furnish clothing for 
those who need it. This is practical 
_ Christianity. | 

It is said the members of some 
churches are not sociable. Let them 
start a sewing society. It is com- 
plained that some people are reserved 
and never say anything. Just get them 
together in a sewing society. This is 
one practical method of benefiting the 
church itself and also those who are to 
receive the gifts. 

It was complained by some people in 
a church in Connecticut that such a 
society, on account of the inevitable 
gossip, would do more harm than good. 
It was started, and the rule was made 
that a five-cents fine should be imposed 
every time one spoke of any person in 
the congregation. 
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very well, and it is said the society 
never fad an empty treasury. : 

Do not think of Dorcas as merely | 
sewing garments together. Her needle 
sewed up the rent in many a widow’s 
heart. ‘That needle never grew rusty ; 
it was brighter than any diamond that 
ever shone. 


Soldier on the Battle-field. 


And really, there is nothing which 
so impresses another person as that 
kindness which flows from a warm and 
loving heart. A delegate of the Chris- 
tian Commission, passing among the 
wounded at Gettysburg, said to a 
wounded Confederate officer : “‘Colonel, 
can I do anything for you?” “No!” 
was his defiant reply. The offer was 
repeated, after a time, with like result. 
The air became offensive from heat and 
wounds. ‘The delegate offered to put 
cologne on his handkerchief. The of- 
ficer bursting into tears, said: “I have 
no handkerchief.” ‘You shall have 
one,” said the delegate, wetting his own | 
and giving it to him. The subdued 
soldier said: “I can’t understand you 
Yankees: you fight’ us like devils and — 
then treat us like angels. JI am sorry 
I entered this war.” 

Only an insignificant bottle of col- 
ogne, but the heart that went with it! 
If any one wants a fine theme for poetry 


That rule worked | or song, here tt is. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


RHODA—THE HUM 
EMARKABLE, quite so, that a | 
R girl who did nothing but attend 
the gate, or as we would say, | 
the door, should have her name written 
in the Bible—a name immortalized by 
just one short simple record. One 
would almost pass her by without 
taking any notice of her; but if there 
is nothing about her worth our atten- 
tion, why are we told, in the Twelfth 
Chapter of Acts, of what she did? 

She was not so happily circumstanced 
as the kind, charitable woman de- 
scribed in the last chapter. ‘Tabitha, 
or Dorcas, stands first of a great mul- | 
titude of Christian women who have 
spent their lives in works of mercy 
and been loved and lamented. 

Happy wives and imothers, who, look- | 
ing out from their own plentiful homes 
on the want around, have gone forth to 
clothe the naked. Sorrowful, widowed 
women, who have found healing for 
their sorrows in relieving the wants of | 
other sufferers. Rich and great women, 
who have delighted to stoop to serve 
the lowest. Poor women, with a wealth | 
of love in their hearts, that has made 
their scanty store, which seemed scanty 
even for one, suffice for the needs of 
many. Women in high places, who 
found time, amidst the duties of their 


high station, to serve the poor. 
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to be seen no more. 
| was poor, there can be little doubt. 


BLE GATE-KEEPER. 


A glorious company these—a bles- 


sed army of mercy, fighting against 


the sorrows and distresses that are met_ 
with everywhere—and having for the — 
leader, this one Syrian woman, who 
made the coats and garments in her 
own little town of Lydda, nearly two 
thousand years ago, around whose 
death-bed the poor she had succored 
wept. | 

We cannot claim for Rhoda any such 
distinction as that which surrounds the 
name of Dorcas, but in her own place 
she is an object for admiration, and if 
we had no account of her, one of the 
brightest pages of the New Testament 
story would be wanting. 


Of Obscure Family. 


Here, as 1n so many other instances, 
nothing is said of her family, and we 
come upon this girl as you might meet 
one in the city street, glancing at her 
for a moment as she passes and is gone | 
That her family 


She was a servant, although of that 

form of service which attended the gate 
or door of the house. 

It might be more correct to call her 

a portress. This word does not signify 

a carrier of burdens, but denotes in 

every case a gate-keeper. It is often 
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employed in reference to the Levites 
who had charge of the entrances to the 
sanctuary, but is used also in. other 
connections. Once or twice the Hebrew 
word is rendered door-keeper. 


How Thieves Get In. 


Rhoda was portress in the house of 
the mother of John Mark, at Jerusa- 
lem. Women often performed that 
office among the Greeks and Romans 
as well as the Jews. In the Gospel of 


_ John the‘ porter” was the gate-keeper 


of one of the larger sheepfolds, jointly 
occupied by several shepherds. The 
shepherds had a right to be admitted 
at the door, but thieves sought to enter 
by another way. 

The point at which we have touched 
the history in the Acts of the Apostles 
is full of interest. King Herod. is 
brought before us, and it is needless to 
say he is not an attractive figure. 
How is it that none of those Herods 
ever did a thing, except something fit 
to be denounced and condemned out 
and out by all decent people? A 
striking instance of the infamy that 
lives after a man and makes his name 
a hissing and a by-word. 

Now, King Herod stretched forth 
his hand to vex certain people in that 
early church, and when he stretched 
forth his hand, it was nothing unusual 
for it to have a dagger in it. His hand 
was stained with blood. Murder agrees 
with some men. ‘There have been 
those who never seemed to be quite 
happy until they were cutting off 
human heads. This Herod killed 
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James the brother of John, with the 
sword. 

What had James done that he should 
be worthy of death? Had he injured 
Herod in any way? Not at all. But 
he was a Christian, ia member of the 
new sect. Herod was afraid of these 
people and had good reason to be, for 
they despised him. We would have 
thought very little of them if they had 
not. 

Herod was seeking popularity, and 
when he found that the death of James 
pleased the Jews, he thought he could 
do better still, and so he proceeded 
further to take Peter also. Peter must 
have been very apprehensive that mar- 
tyrdom awaited him also; still he had 
no thought of renouncing his faith. 
He was just as good a Christian after 
they seized him as he was before, for 
Herod was the last for whom he would 
have been willing to take back one 
word he had spoken. 


Watched Every Moment. 


When this bloody persecutor had 
apprehended the Apostle, he put him 
in prison, and delivered him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to keep him. 
By this we are to understand that there 
were four separate guards, taking their 
turns in watching Peter lest he should 
escape. The intention was to keep 
him very secure. Herod, we are told, 
intended after Easter to bring him forth 
to the people. 

The plot was very nicely conceived, 
and nobody supposed it would not be 
carried out. Who could resist the 
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power of King Herod? The guards 
had very plain instructions, and they 
were on the alert; and so Peter was 
kept in prison, but his fellow-Chris- 
tians did not despair. They believed 
there was something stronger than 
chains. Without ceasing they prayed 
for him. : 

Their prayers were not that kind 
_ which takes in everything all at once 
—thin prayers that spread themselves 
out over the whole world and become 
weak in proportion to the territory they 
cover. ‘These prayers had one definite 
object in view; they were for Peter, 
this one man, this great Apostle who 
was lying in a dungeon. 


Asleep in Chains. 


The time arrived when Herod in- 
tended to bring him forth to share the 
_ fate of James, who had already sealed 
his faith with his life. That night 
Peter was sleeping between two sol- 
diers, bound with two chains. In addi- 
tion to this precaution, there were sol- 
diers stationed at the door to keep the 
prison. But the walls of the old prison 
were not so high and the door of the 
dungeon was not so secure as to pre- 
_ vent the angel of the Lord from enter- 
nhategee: 
Suddenly a bright light shone in 
the prison and the place was lighted 
up with a strange glory. The angel 
smote Peter on the side, told him to 
arise quickly, and took hold of him to 
lift him up. Our first thought is that 
the Apostle must have been much as- 
tonished. Perhaps not, however ; per- 
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haps he was fully expecting some such 
deliverance, and as he lay there on that 
cold, stone floor, never worried for a. 
moment as to what the outcome would 
be. Quietly he arose as he awaked 
from his peaceful sleep, and instantly » 
the chains fell off from his bands. | 


Thought He Saw a Vision. | 


The angel told him to gird himself 
and bind on his sandals. Peter did so, 
and then was told by the angel to put 
on his garment and follow him. Who 
would not have been willing to obey 
such a friendly injunction? Even at 
that moment Peter could not quite un- 
derstand what was going on. He wist 
not that it was true which was done by 
the angel, but thought hesawa vision. — 

When they had passed the first and — 
second ward, they came to the iron gate 
that led unto the city. The very gate 
of solid iron felt the power of a strange 
presence. It quivered a moment, then 
creaked on its rusty hinges and swung 
wide open. ‘They passed out like con- 
querors and went through one of the 
streets of the city. The work was done, 
deliverance had come and forthwith the 
angel departed from the Apostle. 

Very soon Peter knew what had hap- 
pened; he came to himself and said, 
“Now I know of a surety, that the 
Lord hath sent his angel, and hath 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 
and from all the expectation of the 
people of the Jews.” He was a free 
man again—as free as when he used to 
throw his net in the Sea of Galilee and 
pull it ashore. 
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His first thought was what he should 
do with himself, and so he walked on, 
thinking the matter over. He knew 
he had many friends in the city and 
his impulse was to find them. Not that 
_ he had any fear of being arrested again, 
‘but he wanted these friends to know 
that their prayers had prevailed and 
were stronger than iron chains. Finally 
he came to the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, whose surname was 


Mark. At that very hour many were 


gathered together praying for him. 


Rhoda Came to the Gate. 


He did not tarry long, but at once 
knocked at the door of tike gate. A 
strange sound was heard inside. Who 
could be seeking admission at that 
hour? Had Herod sent his minions 
to arrest the whole family ? There was 
a damsel inside whose business it was 
to look after this gate. Rhoda imme- 
diately came to the door to hearken. 


Picture the look of alarm upon her | 


face as she stands there trembling, 





doubting whether she is to meet a friend | 
or a foe. Peter took in the whole situa- | 


tion, and, to quiet all apprehensions, he 
spoke in his own rough, familiar voice. 
Rhoda knew instantly who he was and 
her heart leaped with delight. 
opened not the gate for gladness, but 
ran in and told how Peter stood before 
the gate. What a joyful message was 
this to carry to those who were waiting 
inside. 

They did not believe what she said. 
They told her she was mad, but she 


constantly affirmed that it was even so. ! would 


She | 
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Then they said, “It is his angel.” 
They must have supposed that angels — 


were in the habit of knocking. Al- 
though they had been praying for 
Peter’s release, yet when it came they 
could not believe their senses. 
often we would be surprised if our 
prayers were answered. 


Stood Before Their Eyes. 


Peter continued knocking, and when 


they had opened the door and saw him, 
they were astonished. Very much dis- 
tressed because he was in prison, and 


invoking all the powers of heaven and 


earth to set him free, they were abso- 
lutely amazed to find the man was at 
liberty. Yet it was true; 
right before their eyes, the same Apos- 
tle, the same bold champion of the truth, 
the same willing sufferer for the Mas- 
ter’s sake that he was before he felt 
the powerful grip of Herod’s 
hand. 

He told them to hold their peace. 
They should not get excited, nor should 
they become unduly elated. The Lord 
had brought him out of prison, and this 
was something for gratitude more than 
astonishment. There was another James 


iron 


among the Apostles whom Herod had 


not been able to kill: one James had 
been martyred, but another was left. 
Peter told his friends to let this disciple 
and the other brethren know what great 
things had been done for them. 

No hilarity, nor jovial festivities, no 
rollicking celebration of Peter’s escape, 
but the brethren must know it. It 
give them heart and courage. 


Very 


there he stood ~ 


ae 
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They would not then fear what Herod 
could do unto them. 

What was going on during all this 
time in the old prison? Soldiers had 
been charged to keep Peter and see 
that he did not escape. ‘There was a 
great stir among them when they found 
he was gone. More than this, there 
was great alarm, for they knew that 
Herod was never quite so happy as 
when asserting his authority by con- 
demning somebody to death. 


Detectives After Him. 


When he heard that Peter was no 
longer in the prison he began to search 
for him with a zeal that was propor- 
tioned to his hatred of the followers of 
Christ. The Apostle was nowhere to 
be found; it was no part of his duty to 
put himself again in the clutches of 
his enemy. 

He quietly left and went to another 
place and there made his abode. There 
is a prudence always to be observed in 
times of persecution and danger. ‘To 
make sacrifices when. they are not 
called for must be set set down as rash- 
ness and folly. A violent death came 
to all the Apostles in due time, but it 
was no part of their business to court 
death in the spirit of bravado. 

But those keepers, who were not in 
any way to blame for Peter’s escape, 
found themselves in a very unpleasant 
perdicament. ‘They did not break the 
chains, nor did they open the prison 
door. ‘They were as faithful to their 
charge on that memorable night as 
they ever had been. 

30 
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Was not the Apostle lying in chains 
between two of them when the angel 
touched him and told him to arise? 
What blame could be attached to them ? 
None whatever, but as they had Herod 
to deal with, the command speedily went 
forth that they should be put to death. 
Sudden transformation: Peter lives and 
his keepers die. 


Did Her Work Well. 


What we are mainly concerned in is 
the part that Rhoda performed on the 
night of this transaction, one so im- 
portant to the welfare, if not the very 
existence, of the early church. Only 
for a moment do we see her, yet from 
this one glimpse we discover beautiful 
traits of character. The pith of the 
whole thing is that while her position 
and her duties were very humble, she 
did what was expected of her promptly, 
cheerfully, and well. Could the noblest 
woman in the land have done better ? 

Was there any complaint on her 
part that she was only a gate-keeper— 
that she was not the wife or the daugh- 
ter of arich man—that her lot had been 
passed among the poor and lowly—that 
she was not a lady, dressed in the 
height of fashion—that she was not 
a society belle? Justa gate-keeper—a 
servant running to the door. But it 
was worth while for the Scripture nar- 
rative to mention her name, to tell 
what she did, and to give her an ever- 
lasting fame and honor. 

It was needful for some one to do just 
what Rhoda did. She was not for 
ornament, but for use. As already as- 
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serted man; times in preceding chap- 
ters, the noblest occupation any one can 
have is that of service. There is no 
such thing as getting to heaven “on 
flowery beds of ease.” 


I slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I waked and found that life was duty. 


Not an Idle Dreamer. 


It was plain every-day duty, that of 
this young gate-keeper—nothing about 
it to draw attention or admiration, noth- 
ing to give her aname, or for people to 
talk about, nothing except what almost 
any onecould do. Better by far for her 
to be doing even this than to be dream- 
ing away her life, wasting her days in 
idle pursuits, and accomplishing no 
more than the butterfly that flits around 
summer flowers for a day and then 
dies. 

The following poem on ministry, or 
Christian service, is well worth reading: 

Since service is the highest lot, 
And all are in one body bound, 


In all the world the place is not 
Which may not with this bliss be crowned. 
The sufferer on the bed of pain 
Need not be laid aside from this, 
But for each kindness gives again 
‘The jey of doing kindness.” 
The poorest may enrich this feast ; 
Not one lives only to receive, 
But renders through the hands of Christ 
Richer returns than man can give. 
The little child in trustful glee, 
With love and gladness brimming o’er, 
Many acup of ministry 
May for the weary veteran pour. 
The lonely glory of a throne 
May yet this lowly joy preserve ; 
Love may make that a stepping stone, 
And raise ‘‘I reign” into ‘‘I serve.” 
This, by the ministries of prayer, 
The loneliest life with blessings crowds, 
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Can consecrate each petty care, 
Make angels’ ladders out of clouds. 


Nor serve we only when we gird 
Our hearts for special ministry ; 
That creature best has ministered 
Which is what it was meant to be. 


Birds by being glad their Maker bless, 
By simply shining sun and star ; 

And we, whose law is love, serve less 
By what we do than what we are. 


Since service is the highest lot, 
And angels know no higher bliss, 
Then with what good her cup is fraught * 
Who was created but for this! 

Rhoda’s heart was in what she did. 
She was not one of those servants wha 
open the door when you ring and glare 
at you as if you were an intruder, who 
seem to think they own the house and 
you have no business there, causing 
them trouble. It is sometimes just as 
easy to smile as it is to frown, and the 
smile is worth a great deal the more. 


Hastened to Tell the News. 


When Rhoda found who was at the 
gate she was filled with excitement and 
joy. For very gladness she could not 
open the door until she had hastened 
to those who were inside and conveyed — 
the joyful news. If she had been like 
many servants, she would have gone 
moping back and said: “‘ That old man 
Peter is out there; I wish he would 
stay away; what shall I do with him? 
Shall I let him in, mum, or send him 
away? He’s only a tramp.” 

The glad heart is what gives beauty 
to everything in the way of service. 
Very slowly and unwillingly is service | 
often rendered, and you are made to 
think that it is a piece of drudgery on 
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the part of the one who performs it. 
It is the slave bending to his task. 
There was an old god in ancient 
mythology who was very swift. When 
he had anything to do he was up and 
away—no sitting down by the wayside 
as the hare did that was running a race 
with the tortoise and got beaten. 
Hermes is pictured with wings on his 
feet. He could do more than walk or 
run; he could half fly. Service of this 
kind is the only service worth having. 


Sing at Your Work. 


In fact, cheerfulness is something to 

be admired and coveted. It is the song 
of birds in early spring, and what 
would the woods and fields be without 
the piping melodies? ‘The man or 
woman who sings lives longer, does 
more and better work, and casts more 
sunshine upon others than all the slow 
and sullen drudges that ever lived. 
_, Says Thomas Carlyle: ‘Give us, O 
give us the man who sings at his work |! 
Be his occupation what it may, he is 
equal to any of those who follow the 
same pursuit in silent sullenness. He 
will do more in the same time—he will 
do it better—he will persevere longer. 
One is scarcely sensible of fatigue 
whilst he marches to music. The very 
stars are said to make harmony as they 
revolve in their spheres. Wondrous 
is the strength of cheerfulness, alto- 
gether past calculation its powers of 
endurance. Efforts, to be permanently 
useful, must be uniformly joyous—a 
spirit all sunshine—graceful from very 
gladness, beautiful because bright.” 
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Of similar import are these pithy | 
words of Sir Arthur Helps: “‘ Be cheer- 
ful, no matter what reverses obstruct 
your pathway, or what plagues follow 
you in your trail to annoy you. Ask 
yourself what is to be gained by look- 
ing or feeling sad when troubles throng 
around you, or how your condition is 
to be alleviated by abandoning your- 
self to despondency. 


Effort and Endurance. 


“If you are a young man, nature 
designed you to be of good cheer; and 
should you find your road to fortune, 
fame, or respectability, or any other 
boon to which your young heart as- 
pires, a little thorny, consider it all for 
the best, and that these impediments 
are only thrown in your way to induce 
greater efforts and more patient endur- 
ance on your part. 

“Far better spend a whole life in 
diligent, aye, cheerful and unremitting 
toil, though you never attain the pin- 
nacle of your ambitious desires, than 
to turn back at the first appearance of 
misfortune, and allow despair to un- 
nerve your energies, or sour your natu- 
rally sweet and cheerful disposition. 

“Tf you are of the softer, fairer por- 
tion of humanity, be cheerful; though 
we know full well that most affections 
are sweet to you when compared with 
disappointment and neglect, yet let 
hope banish despair and ill forebodings. 
Be cheerful: do not brood over fond 
hopes unrealized, until a chain, link 
after link, is fastened on each thought 
and wound around the heart.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
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A LL the women we have been con- | 


sidering hitherto were from the 

East, not from the West. Up 
to the time I am now to tell you of 
there was not one European church ; 
all the first Christians were Asiatic. 
But one night, among the ancient cities 
of Troas, a vision appeared to the great 
missionary Paul which changed the 
course of the world. 

He had been going about the ancient 
cities of Asia, strangely hindered, not 
by persecution, but by a sacred inward 
voice, which he knew to be divine, for- 
bidding him to preach in one place and 
another, until at length one night a 
European man, a Macedonian, a coun- 
tryman of the great conqueror Alexan- 


der who once invaded Hindostan, stood’ 
by him in a vision and said, ‘‘ Come | 


over and help us.” 

Aud immediately all the baffling and 
perplexing hindrances of these last 
days became clear to the Apostle. For 
he perceived that the Holy Spirit was 
calling him away from Asia, his native 
land, to preach the good news in Eu- 
rope. He did not hesitate a day, but 
took the first ship he found starting for 
the opposite coast, and in two days 
sailed past the islands, crossed the sea, 
and landed in the new world of the 


West. 
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The great ruling people of the world 
then were the Romans, whose chief city 
was Rome, whose soldiers and gover- 
nors, and laws and roads, were in all 
parts of the world. St. Paul did not 
linger on the coast, but went on by one 
of those Roman roads to the first Ro- 
man city he could reach, with a colony 
of Roman soldiers and a Roman gov- 
ernor. It was called Philippi. 


Were Rulers Everywhere. 


In those days, just as the great mil-. 
itary people who ruled the world were 
the Romans, the great merchant people - 
were the Jews, Paul’s own countrymen. 
The Romans had one imperial city 
called Rome, but they were dispersed — 
all over the world as conquerors and | 
governors. | | < 

The Jews had one sacred city called | 
Jerusalem, where the golden shrine of | 
the Temple was, but they were scat-| 
tered all over the world as merchants, | 
exchanging goods and lending money, | 
and becoming rich wherever they went. 

The Apostle Paul knew, therefore, 
that wherever the Romans found it 
worth while to found a colony to rule, 
the Jews would probably find it worth’ 
while to settle, to carry on trade. | 

And so it happened at Philippi. He 
had left the sea-coast and crossed the! 
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hills. A wide plain stretched before 
him, level as the sea; in spring green 
aud fertile with gardens and cornfields, 
watered by a river and by many peren- 
nial streams, so abundant that Philippi 
was called the place of fountains. 

As he looked down from the slopes 
of the hills, fragrant with roses, he 
could see the traces of the great Roman 
rulers everywhere, in bridges and roads 
and fortifications, in the great market- 
place, and in the large round open 
theatre or circus, where they amused 
themselves with wrestlings and races 
and mock battles. 


Old Roman Ruins. 


The Romans built so solidly that 
after nearly two thousand years you 
can see the ruins still, at Philippi, and 
everywhere. Yet the work of that one 
Jewish missionary has lasted longer, 
and spreads wider. Wherever the Jews 
went they took their religion with 
them, the worship of the one holy God, 
which they met to celebrate especially 
on the seventh day of the week. 

On the seventh day, therefore, Paul 
the apostle and his companions went 
to the side of the river, and found a 
little round building open to the sky, 
where his countrymen and countrywo- 
men used to meet to pray. They usu- 
ally met by a river, or by the sea-shore, 
because their religion required them to 
make many ablutions. On that day, 
it seems the worshippers were mostly 
if not altogether women. 

And among them was one attentive 
listener, who was the first person in 
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Europe who became a Christian. She 
was nota European nora Jewess by 
birth. She was an Asiatic woman, one — 
of a guild of merchants of the city of 
Thyatira. But she had embraced the 
Jewish faith in one living God and the 
Jewish hope of the Saviour. Her name 
was Lydia, a seller of purple. 


A Thrifty Woman. 


She was evidently a woman of wealth 
and consideration in the city. She had 
a household of servants and of people 
whom she employed. And she ruled 
them and managed her commercial 
affairs. Perhaps she was widowed, and 
was carrying on her husband’s com- 
merce for the sake of her. children. 
But this we do not know. : 

Among us few women would think 
it worth while to undertake the labors 
and anxieties of commerce for their — 
own sakes ; but for the sake of husband 
or children, or people dependent on us, 
there is no honorable employment 
which women, if capable of it, would 
think too hard or too difficult—from - 
a queen on her throne to the widowed — 
mother guiding her farm. Happily 
most women are not called to such — 
battle with the world, but Lydia seems 
to have been one of these. 

That Sabbath morning she had come 
with her household to worship God, in 
this quiet place beside the river, outside 
the city. 

And there came the stranger from 
Asia with his friends, the missionary 
with the small stature and insignifi- — 
cant appearance, and the wonderful — 
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eloquence which had made the Asiatic 
people of Lystra take him for Mercury, 
the god of eloquence. His speech was 
no ordinary oration about piety or good 
works. It was a proclamation of a King 
and a Kingdom, a message straight 
from heaven. 

The anointed Saviour of the world, 
the promised King of the Jews, he said, 
- had come. He had lived and died and 
risen again, and lived forevermore the 
Lord and Friend of all men. And as 
Lydia listened, it was with her as if a 
divine hand came and gently unlocked 
the door of her heart. 


Listened with Her Heart. 


The story says, “ The Lord opened 
her heart, that she attended to the 
things spoken of Paul.” It was no 
sudden flash of fiery illumination. The 
Dayspring from on high had silently 
dawned, and now Lydia saw it. The 
doors and windows were open, and the 
glorious, joyful light came pouring into 
every corner ; and the new world shone 
before her. 

Lydia could not be content to remain 
alone in this faith and joy. She gath- 
. ered her household around her, and 
together they were all baptized in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, vowing to be the servants 
of the Lord Jesus Christ forever. And 
this household of Lydia’s was the be- 
ginning of the Christian Church in 
Christian Europe. 

Lydia’s open heart opened her house 
and all she had—to be no more her 
own, but her Redeemer’s. The days 
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when the alabaster box could be bro- 
ken, and the precious ointment poured 
on the Saviour’s head and feet, were 


over; and the days when he sat by 


the treasury of the Temple and graci- 
ously watched the poor widow casting 
in her two mites. But Lydia’s heart, 
and therefore all she had, was as much 
given to God as the two mites of the 
poor widow. For grateful love will 
always find ways to serve. 


Threw Open Her House. 


Lydia’s alabaster box and precious 
ointment were her house and its hospi- 
talities. The feet on which she poured 
it were the needy, the stranger, the 
servants of Christ. She also had felt 
the echo of the Saviour’s “unto me.” 

She entreated Paul and his com- 
panions to make her house their heme. 
At first the Apostle hesitated. It was 
not his custom to depend on any. He 
chose rather to work night and day 
with his hands, that he might be free 
to preach at his own cost. But Lydia 
entreated: “If you have judged me 
faithful to the Lord,” she said, ‘come 
into my house and abide.” 

And the generous heart prevailed, 
and for a few days the great mission- 
ary, who knew so well what hunger 
and thirst, and homelessness, and weary 
travel and toil were, was cared for as 
in his own early home. But not long; 
the battle with evil and persecution 
never ceased long in the faithful war- 
fare of St. Paul’s devoted life. 

Soon there was an angry tumult in 
the city. Like his Master, full of pity 
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for those oppressed in body and soul 
by the devil, the Apostle had compas- 
sion on a poor demon-possessed, insane 
slave-girl who used to wander about 
the streets, and healed her and restored 
her to her right mind. 


Beaten with Many Stripes. 


Her masters, who had made money 
by her wild utterances, were enraged, 
and arrested Paul and his companions, 
and persuaded some unjust judges, 
quite contrary to the law, to have them 
violently scourged without trial in the 
market-place, and then thrust bruised 
and bleeding into a dark, noisome dun- 
geon. 

That must have been a mournful 
night for Lydia and the little Christian 
company in her house. No doubt they 
slept little; no doubt they prayed 
much. And in the middle of the night 
the earth began to tremble and heave, 
doors were thrown open and the city 
was in the panic of an earthquake. But 
the next morning Lydia had the joy of 
seeing the Apostle and his companions 
enter her hospitable doors again, and 
of welcoming them once more to her 
home. 

They kad a joyful story to tell. In 
the dead of night, in the dungeon, 
wounded and ill-used and fettered as 
they were, the joy of the presence and 
love of God so filled the hearts of Paul 
and his companion Silas, that they 
sang aloud hymns of praise. And then 
suddenly the solid prison walls heaved 
with the earthquake, and the heavy 
doors broke open. The jailer, who had 
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dealt very roughly with them, perhaps 
thinking the prisoners, had escaped, 
drew out his sword and would have 
killed himself. Probably he was an 
old Roman soldier, hard but loyal, who 
would rather have died than fail in his 
military duty. 

Paul, with his heart always free and 
at leisure to think of others, and re- 
joicing to forgive, saw what he was 
doing, and called out in a loud voice, 
“Do thyself no harm; weareall here.” 


The Jailer’s Question. 


And the jailer, relieved and full of 
gratitude, brought a light, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and said, 
“What must I do to be saved?” Per- 
EReps he only meant, in a bewildered. 

way, how could he escape punishment 
on account of the opening of the prison ? 
Perhaps he had heard dimly that the 
strangers had brought some wonderful 
tidings. 

But however this might be, at once, 
in the night, Paul told him of the Lord 
Jesus; and, like Lydia, he and his 
household believed in God, and were 
baptized. Then he washed the bruised 
limbs of his prisoners and set food be- 
fore them. - 

And there was great rejoicing in the 
prison. In the morning the unjust 
judges, perhaps terrified by the earth- 
quake awakening their consciences, 
went in state to apologize to Paul and 
Silas for their shameful imprisonment, 
and brought them out with honor. 

So once more there was a joyful 
gathering of friends and Christian 
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brethren in Lydia’s house, and among 


them probably were some of the house- 
hold of the jailer. 

The friendships of the early Chris- 
tians in those days of persecution were 
very strong, and no doubt the house- 
hold of the prison and the household 
of the rich and generous Lydia would 
often meet. 


An Illustrious Leader. 


Thus to all time that open-hearted 
woman stands before us the type and 
leader of a beautiful company of Chris- 
tian matrons, who have ruled house- 
holds, estates and works of industry, 
large or small, and even kingdoms, in 
the service of God and man, and yet 
never lost the true womanly gentleness 
and simplicity, delighting to give when 
giving is the way to serve; content to 
tule when ruling is the way to serve, 
but as devotedly and as humbly serv- 
ing at the head of a household or a 
kingdom as the lowliest servant or sub- 
ject they have had to guide and rule. 

For, from that time to this, hospital- 
ity, the care of the household, of guests, 
and of strangers, in the cottage or in 
the palace, has been among the most 
frequent duties of Christian woman- 
hood. 

And sacredly uniting the common 
household duties with .the alabaster 
box, the costly ointment, the spices at 
the tomb, we read the golden words: 
“T was naked, and ye clothed me; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited me; a 
stranger, and ye took me in.” 

From this whole story of Lydia we 
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presume to say that hospitality was not 
her most conspicuous trait, although 
this is made prominent. She kept 
open house and all good people were 
always welcome. While she was a 
very enterprising woman, and must 
have been to leave her native home and 
carry on her business in Philippi, she 
was not so engrossed in business as tobe 
careless concerning those things which 
would promote the comfort of others. 


Lydia’s Helpful Kindness. 


Very rarely did Paul in his journeys 
find such a friend, one so considerate, 
so cordial and hospitable as she was. 
It was fortunate for him that it was so, 
for he and Silas were strangers in 
Philippi, and as soon as their charac- 
ter was known, and what they had 
come for, a host of enemies sprang up 
and they we.2:oughly treated. With- 
out the kindness shown by Lydia they 
would have been houseless and home- 
less. se 

Although she was undoubtedly in 
very comfortable circumstances, we 
think none the less of her hospitality. 
If she had been poor, she would doubt- 
less have done what she did, for it is 
true, as Mrs. Kirkland says, “ hospi- 
tality is practiced, in its perfection by 
the poor; if the rich did their share, 
how the woes of this world would be 
lightened.” 

Not merely they who have abund- 
ance are the ones to welcome you to a 
share in their bounty, but they who 
have little are quite as apt to be 
thoughtful and generous. Some of the 
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brightest examples of sympathy are 
found in our great cities, where many 
a time the poor widow who could hardly 
find bread for her own little ones, has 
been known to take to her heart and 
humble home children that were 
orphaned. Deeds of this description 
are not apt to get into newspapers ; 
they are written elsewhere. 


Not Governed by Prejudice. 


Perhaps the most striking thing in 
the character of Lydia was the absence 
of prejudice. She did not make up 
her mind beforehand, as others did, 
that Paul and Silas were false teachers 
and disturbers of the peace. In other 
words, not only was she intelligent, 
but she was possessed of a receptive 
mind and was willing to hear the truth 
from whatever source it might come. 
Some one has said that “prejudice 
squints when it looks, aud lies when 
it talks.” 

It was a remark of the witty Sydney 
Smith that you should “never try to 
reason the prejudice out of a man; it 
was not reasoned into him and cannot 
he reasoned out.’ ‘This means that 
prejudice is without excuse; it is not 
founded in reason at all; it is the re- 
fuge of the ignorant, and none exhibit 
it in more brazen fashion than those 
possessed of the littlest minds and the 
most meagre knowledge. 

It is said that old Diogenes was found 
in the market one bright sunny day 
carrying a lantern. When asked what 
he was doing, he said he was hunting 
for an honest man. Now, there is such 
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a thing as always carrying a lantern 
and always looking for truth. The 
world is full of people who have blown 
out the light and see nothing. They 
have heard enough; they know enough 
and wish to know no more. They are 
in darkness and don’t know it, for of 
all blind things, prejudice is the blind- 
est. 

Now, when Paul went to Philippi 
he met this woman who came from 
Thyatira and was selling purple. She 
was a devout woman and did not allow 


her business to interfere with her wor- — 


ship. 

To her it must have been a strange 
story that the Apostle had to tell. She 
had never heard it before, and it would 


have been easy for her to turn away 
with a sneer, declaring there was noth- — 


ing init. She might have called it a 
fable just as everybody else did. 


An Attentive Hearer. 


But this woman had a heart, and 


that large heart of hers was open, and 
“she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul.” Imagine the 
surprise of her neighbors when they 
found that she was likely to become a 
disciple of the new faith. 
you know about this man?” says one. 

‘“‘T know that he talks words of truth 
and soberness, such as I have never 
heard before, and I have no more doubt 
of his sincerity and earnestness than I 
have of my own.” 

“Well,” says the neighbor, “some 
people are always taking up with every- 
thing that comes along. -I prefer to 


"What doa 
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believe what I’ve been taught. I’m 
not going to run after every false 
teacher, and I thought you were a 
woman of more sense than to do it.” 

But Lydia had a mind of her own, 
and finding that Paul and Silas had the 
appearance of being good men, after 
hearing their words of wisdom, she be- 
came a thorough believer. And she 
was ready'to act upon this faith. She 
was baptized, and her household. 


An Urgent Invitation. 


_ Then she told these good men that 
if they judged her to be worthy, she 
wished they would come into her house 
and abide there. They appeared to 
have been unwilling at first to do this, 
not wishing to trespass on her kind- 
ness. But she constrained them. Her 
invitation was not a mere form; it was 
not meant for compliment. Her table 
was spread and all were welcome. 
Herein she gave evidence that her faith 
was genuine. 

And yet a more striking proof. of 
this comes outinthe story. After Paul 
had cast the evil spirit out of the 
damsel, that young fortune-teller, who 
made a great deal of money for her 
masters, they turned upon him like 
demons, seized him and brought him be- 
fore the magistrates, determined either 
to drive him out of the city or inflict 
upon him severe punishment. 

When this trouble came, did it make 
any difference in the feeling toward 
him of his hospitable hostess? Did 
she tell him that he was bringing dis- 
grace upon himself and her, that he 
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was likely to arouse enmity against 
her which would break up her busi- 
ness, and that he must leave her house ? 
She stood beside him like a rock, stead- 
fast through all that stormy scene. 


Courage and Friendship. 
Never did the great Apostle find a 


warmer friend. He was beaten with 
many stripes, was treated as if he were 
a traitor and even worse. We do not 
hear that Lydia was moved in the least 
by all this prejudice and violence. She 
had avowed her friendship and it re- 
mained unshaken to the last. 

One night Paul and Silas were cast 
into prison, even into the inner prison, 
and their feet were made fast in the 
stocks, but that night the old dungeon 
walls were shaken, the sounds of break- 
ing chains rattled through the old 
prison, making strange music, and all 
the prisoners were liberated. What 
then became of these two men? They 
went straight to the house of Lydia. 
They knew they would find a réfuge 
there. So firm was her friendship and 
so undaunted was her courage. 

It has already been intimated that 
this good woman was the first Christian 
convert in Europe. But what multi- 
tudes of converts there have been in 
Europe since her day. A long and ever- 
increasing procession comes marching 
down the ages. Their robes are white 
and they are singing songs. 

The devout seller of purple stands 
at the head and all who come after are 
following in her footsteps. With face 
like that of an angel, she leads the 
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mighty host. This one woman was the 
beginning of all those mighty con- 
quests of Christianity which are de- 
picted on the most glowing pages of 
history. 

The mustard seed is the least of all 
seeds, but when it is grown it be- 
comes a tree, so large that the fowls 
of heaven may lodge in its branches. 
One pioneer went out into the wilder- 
ness, and in time harvests waved their 
golden plumage all along the path, and 
where dense thickets shut out the 
light of day, roses sprang into bloom. 

A very suggestive idea is contained 
in the word growth. That which is 
little and insignificant does not remain 
so. It rises into grand proportions— 
grand or appalling according to the 
nature of the product. Christianity 
began as avery small seed; to-day it 
is subduing the world. It has been 
like advancing dawn, shining more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

The best things reach their highest 
estate by the principle of growth. The 
newborn babe is helpless, and although 
its cry can move a mother’s heart, it 
eauiuot move a nation. But its voice 
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may do this a few years later—may do — 
it with the eloquence of a Cicero or a 
Clay. It is well never to despise the 
day of small things; without the small 
things, where would be the large? 
The mountain pine that waves its 
emerald plume against the sky did not 
do it once, and would not do it now but - 
for the element of growth. Thus look 
where we will there is a marvellous 
ongoing, an expanding, a reaching out, 
a climbing from the lower rounds to 
the higher, a making of conquests, a 
subduing of opposing forces. Majestic 
and wonderful this restless evolution, 
hurrying on to destiny ! : 
Just one Christian woman in a whole 
continent—and beyond her myriads of 
barbarians. Will she be left alone in © 
her solitude? 
and the life she lives cannot be hid. 
There is an irrepressible advance. The 
leaven is in the meal and you can no 
more suppress it than you can stop 
the advance of mighty rivers running 
to the’ sea. Plant your seed and it 
shall live and flourish a thousand years 
after you are nameless. Life that is 
without growth hastens to decay. 


The faith she professes 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


PRISCILLA—THE TENTMAKER. 


RISCILLA and her husband 

p Aquila were living, when first 

we hear of them, at Corinth, 

one of the most beautiful cities of the 

ancient world, and also one of the most 
luxurious and corrupt. 

It was built on a narrow neck of land 
joining two seas. Above it towered 
a rocky height crowned by fortresses 
and temples, which threw its shadow, 
morning and evening, on the two op- 
posite seas. 

_ The sides of the hills were terraced, 
and covered with the palaces of the 
rich merchants of all nations who lived 
there. The white colonnades, enriched 
with pillars of porphyry, shone afar 
across the blue seas. The bays on 
both sides were full of the ships of all 
nations. 

But Aquila and Priscilla did not live 
in a palace. They were tentmakers, 
and had only just come to Corinth, 
because, with the rest of their people, 
the Jews, they had been driven out of 
Rome by a decree of the Roman Em- 
peror Claudius. 

In those days people who traveled 
had to carry tents with them, and very 
many of these black, hair-cloth tents 
were made and sold on these coasts. 

Just after these two came as exiles 











also landed there, and at once they be- 
came intimate. Being countrymen, 
they could understand each other’s 
language, and met on the Jewish day 
of rest at the Jewish prayers. 


All Had the Same Trade. 


But they and the great missionary 
had another link with them. He also 
had learned to make tents. His family 
were wealthy enough to give him a 
learned education, but it was the cus- 
tom in those days for the sons of rich 
men among the Jews to learn a handi 
craft, that they might be masters of 
circumstances, and able to maintain 
themselves by the work of their hands 
if their wealth was lost. 

Paul had given up his calling as a 
teacher for the time being, and had suf- 
fered the loss of all things for his 
Christian faith, but he would not wil- 
lingly be dependent on any one, and 
therefore he was glad to come and live 
with his compatriots Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, and labor in their workshop at 
their trade. 

He lived two years with them. Every 
seventh day he went to the gathering- 
place of his people for prayer, and 
spoke to them and reasoned with 
them from their Sacred Books, and 


to Corinth, the great missionary Paul | convinced many, both of his own peo- 
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ple and of the mixed population of the 
city, that Christ is the Saviour and 
Lord of all. 

In this city also, his countrymen who 
did not believe in Christ were greatly 
irritated, and dragged him before the 
tribunal, and endeavored to get the 
governor, Gallio, to silence him. But 
Gallio was of a sweet and tranquil tem- 
per, and just and candid, and would not 
suffer Paultobe wronged. He thought 
it was a mere sectarian quarrel among 
the Jews, and would hear nothing about 
it, and cleared the court of them all. 


They Traveled Together. 


So Paul went on living with Aquila 
and, Priscilla, making tents with them ; 
they welcoming the disciples to their 
house, and he teaching all who came. 
They all had to work hard for bread, 
often night and day; yet, weak and 
suffering as St. Paul often was, he was 
always ready to give and to explain his 
great message. 

Thus it happened, that when the 
great missionary left them, Aquila and 
Priscilla themselves were able to teach 
others what he had told them. 

When Paul left to go to Ephesus, a 
great city on the opposite shores of 
Asia, they went with him. T'wice more 
we hear of them and always together. 

Soon after St. Paul had spent this 
time with them at Corinth, we are told 
that a very able man named Apollos, 
from the city of Alexandria, a great 
centre of learning and philosophy, 
came to the city of Ephesus, where 
Aquila and Priscilla then were, preach- 
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ing of the great things which had hap- 
pened lately in Palestine. 

He was a learned man, learned in 
the Greek philosophy as well as in the 
Jewish Scriptures, and he was also en- 
dowed with fervent eloquence, the ut- 
terance of a mind full of fire. But he 
knew little of Christianity compared - 
with what the great missionary Paul 
had taught Aquila and Priscilla. 


Welcomed the Stranger. 


And so it happened that when one 
Sabbath day they heard him speak 
eloquently and fervently, although with 
imperfect knowledge, in the Jewish 
synagogue, they went up to him and 
spoke to him, and took him home to 
their house and told him all the won — 
derful things St. Paul had taught them. 

Both the husband and wife are men- 
tioned as not only making the gifted 
stranger welcome in their home, but as 
“explaining to him the word of God 
more perfectly.” 

Thus, though they themselves con- 
tinued to be humble tentmakers, they — 
fed the fire of the eloquence of this 
great teacher with the fuel of divine 
knowledge; and while they went on 
quietly earning bread to give to others, 
and welcoming the needy and the 
stranger to their house, their pupil 
Apollos was kindling an illumination 
in city after city, and leaving a track 
of light behind him through all the 
Pe yall AON 

Yet once again the Apostle Paul 
tells us that once Aquila and Priscilla 
risked their lives for him. ‘They had 
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returned again to Rome, and the ex- 
pression St. Paul uses in his greeting 
to them is very remarkable. 

“Greet Priscilla and Aquila,’ he 
says, “my helpers in Christ Jesus: 
who have for my life laid down their 
own necks: unto whom not only do I 
give thanks, but all the churches of 
the Gentiles. Likewise greet the church 
that is in their house.” 


The Two Were One. 
He speaks of the two all through as 


one, as if they had but one life to lay. 


down; one in helping him, one in 
readiness to die for him, one in the 
loving gratitude of all Christians, one 
in the blessed home which was as a nur- 
sery and meeting-place for the Church. 

Some have debated whether Priscilla 
were of nobler birth or of stronger 
character than her husband, because 
of her being mentioned at all, and be- 


cause sometimes her name is placed | 


before his. But this indeed matters 
not. Wedo not need to measure by 
greater or less, when the more of one 
only supplies the less of the other, and 
the variety is part of the beauty. 
Whatever gifts each had belonged to 
both, and could not be reckoned apart. 
As in all true marriage, their gifts 
were far more than doubled by being 
united, as their burdens lost more than 
half their weight by being shared. 
Together they worked at their tents ; 
together they welcomed the Apostle 
Paul and learned of him ; together they 


found out the eloquent Apollos and 


brought him to them and taught him; 
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together they would have laid down 
their life to save the life of their great 
friend and teacher; together they made 
a gathering-place and a home for the 
Christian Church at Rome. 

Together they shine before us, a 
perfect type of the common labors, 
common sufferings, common. learning: 
and teaching which constitute the 
fruitful and blessed companionship of 
Christian marriage; a beautiful insep- 
arable twin-star in the heaven of our 
Christian story. 


Were Christians Everywhere. 


The foregoing history is full of sug- 
gestion. One of the chief things to be 
noted is that Aquila and Priscilla did 
not “change their characters when they 
changed their skies.” Their religion 
was not something to be taken off, like 
a garment, and then put on again when 
it suited their convenience. 

Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome. This good hus- 
band and wife were obliged to seek a 
new place of abode, but they were just 
as devout and earnest Christians in 
Corinth as they were before they left 
the imperial city. 

There is an old saying that when 
you are in Rome you must do as Ro- 
mans do. If these disciples had fol- 
lowed this rule, they would have done 
in Corinth as the people of that idola- 
trous city did. But in the midst of the 
vices, and surrounded by the idolatries 
of that worldly place, they were just as 
devout as they ever had been. 

And thus situated, there was all the 
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more reason why they should maintain 
their taith. They dared to be peculiar. 
People would take notice of them that 
they had a character of their own, and 
were living an upright life. If they 
had been banished from Corinth they 
would have sought some other place 
where they could exhibit the teachings 
of Christianity in all their purity. 


A Willing Worker. 


Priscilla especially is interesting to 
us because of her occupation and the 
industry with which she followed it. 
She had no thought of doing nothing 
toward earning a livelihood. She was 
not willing that her husband should 
make all the tents. She would find 
greater enjoyment in spending money 
‘and would account it of greater value, 
if she did something toward earning it. 
No bread is so sweet as that which is 
procured by the sweat of the brow. 
Labor is man’s normal condition, and 
those humble tentmakers illustrated its 
dignity. 

Rather rough and course work it 
was, and certainly not easy, but it needs 
no stretch of the imagination to picture 
this woman plying her needle and 
happy with her own thoughts. Her 
heart had found a resting place, and all 
the labor she endured was rather a 
source of satisfaction than of discon- 
tent. All through the week she was 
looking forward to the Sabbath, when 
Paul would expound the Scriptures in 
the synagogue. This we are told he 
did, and many of the Jews and Greeks 


were persuaded. 
31 
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How intently she listened to every 
word that was spoken, gathering up 


all the glowing thoughts of the great 


Apostle and adding them to her stock 
of knowledge. Taught herself in these 
deep mysteries, she was able to com- 
municate them to others, and Paul was 
doubly successful by reason of the ef- 
fective help afforded him by Priscilla 
and her husband. 


What a Married Woman May Do. 


Only once or twice is Aquila men- 
tioned first in the story. Hence we are 
disposed to conclude that Priscilla. was 
the more energetic character of the 
two; and it is particularly to be noticed 
that she took part, not only in her hus- 
band’s exercise of hospitality, but also 
in the theological instruction of Apol- 
los. Yet, as already stated, the hus- 
band and the wife are always mentioned 
together. In fact, we may say that 
Priscilla is an example of what the 
married woman may do for the general 
service of the Church in conjunction 
with home duties. 

Such female ministration was of es- 
sential importance in the state of soci- 
ety in the midst of which the early 
Christian communities were formed. 

The remarks of Archdeacon Evans 
on the position of Timothy at Ephesus © 
are very just: “In his dealings with 
the female part of his flock, which, in 
that time and country, required pecu- 
liar delicacy and discretion, the coun- 
sel of the experieaced Priscilla would 
be invaluable. Where, for instance, 
eould he obtain more prudent and faith- 
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ful advice than hers, in the selection of 
widows to be placed upon the church 
list of those who were to receive char- 
ity, and of deaconesses for the minis- 
cee 

This is something to be especially 
observed, although everything said goes 
to show that Priscilla was a well edu- 
cated, intelligent woman, and possessed 
of much theological learning. Her 
occupation did not prevent her from 
being a profound student of the Scrip- 
tures, or from imparting her knowledge 
to all who were willing to receive it. 


Priscilla and Apollos. 


That eloquent Jew from Alexandria, 
the famous Apollos, who was a gifted 
orator, and had such a following as elo- 
quent men always get, was content to 
sit at the feet of Aquila and Priscilla, 
and from them he learned the way of 
God more perfectly. With a woman’s 
accustomed tact, sincerity and gift of 


expression, we may well believe she | 


gave utterance to the deepest thoughts 
of her heart, and stirred the soul of this 
man to greater zeal and a clearer faith. 

What the Apostle thought of these 
two helpers is well known to us. It 
seems that after a time they returned 
to Rome, and in writing to his fellow- 
disciples in that city, he said: “ Greet 
Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in 
Christ Jesus: who have for my life 
laid down their own necks: unto whom 
not only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles.” 

The Apostle was not only strongly 
attached to them, but to all others who 
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had been his fellow-helpers. We see 
him sometimes surrounded by his foes, 
facing them like a warrior in battle, 
and all the grandeur of human courage 
and resolution stands forth to our won- 
dering gaze. He is a rock of adamant, 
and all the sterner qualities of human 
nature tower above us in impressive 
majesty. Anon we see him gentle as 
a child, with a heart full of feeling, 
and a tenderness such as a mother — 
might have toward the object of her 
dearest love. 

These remarkable passages in the 
history of the Apostle arrest our at- 
tention, and we never tire of reading 
them. ‘They reveal a side of his char- 
acter delightful to contemplate, and 
show us how great he was, not merely 
as a defender of the faith, but especi- 
ally as a devoted friend and one whose 
chief characteristic was a tender heart. 
He was grand and massive in intellect; 
and he was something infinitely more. 


Work a Part of Religion. 


Priscilla set us a noble example of a 
busy Christian woman. “ Not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord,” may be said of her, and it 
is eulogy enough. : 

There is a story in the Arabian 
Nights’ Tales of a king who had long 
languished under an ill habit of body, 
and had taken abundance of remedies 
to no purpose. At length, says the 
fable, a physician cured him by the 
following method: he took a hollow 
ball of wood, and filled it with several 
drugs; after which he closed it up so 
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artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewise took a mall, and after having 
hollowed the handle, and that part 
‘which strikes the ball, he enclosed in 
them several drugs after the same man- 
mer as in the ball itself. 


Labor and Health. 


He then ordered the sultan, who was 
‘his patient, to exercise himself early 
in the morning with these rightly 
prepared instruments till such time as 
he should sweat; when, as the story 
goes, the virtue of the medicaments 
perspiring through the wood had so 
good an influence on the sultan’s con- 
stitution, that they cured him of an 
indisposition which all the composi- 
tions he had taken inwardly had not 
‘been able to remove. 

This Eastern allegory is finely con- 
trived to show us how beneficial bodily 
Jabor is to health, and that exercise is 
the most effectual physic. 

Manufactures, trade, and agriculture 
naturally employ more than nineteen 
parts of the species in twenty; and as 
for those who are not obliged to labor, 
‘by the condition in which they are 
‘born, they are more miserable than the 
‘rest of mankind, unless they indulge 
themselves in that’ voluntary labor 
which goes by the name of exercise. 

Alexander the Great, reflecting on 
his friends degenerating into sloth and 
duxury, told them that it was a most 
‘slavish thing to luxuriate, and a most 
royal thing to labor. 

It is the common doom of man, that 
‘he must eat his bread by the sweat of 
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his brow—that is, by the sweat of his 
body or the sweat of his mind. If this 
toil was inflicted as a curse, it is, as 
might be expected, from the curses of 
the Father of all blessings; it is tem- 
pered with many alleviations, many 


| comforts. 


Every attempt to fly from it, and to 
refuse the very terms of our existence, 
becomes much more truly a curse; and 
heavier pains and penalties fall upon 
those who would elude the tasks which 
are put upon them by the great Mas- 
ter Workman of the world, who in his 
dealings with his creatures sympathizes 
with their weakness, and, speaking of 
a creation wrought by mere will out of 
nothing, speaks of six days of labor 
and one of rest. ? 


Honors Two Men. 


Says Thomas Carlyle: “Two men I 
honor, and no third. First, the toil- 
worn craftsman, that with earth-made 
implements laboriously conquers the 
earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable 
to me is the hard hand—crooked, 
coarse—wherein, notwithstanding, lies 
a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, 
as of the sceptre of this planet. 

“Venerable, too, is the rugged face, 
all weather-tanned, besoiled with its rude 
intelligence; for it is the face of a man 
living manlike. Oh, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even 
because we must pity as well as love 
thee! Hardly-entreated brother! For 
us was thy back so bent; for us were 
thy straight limbs and fingers so de- 
formed: thou wert our conscript, on 
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whom the lot fell, and, fighting our 
battles, wert so marred. 


“For in thee, too, lay a God-created ' 


form, but it was not to be unfolded ; 
encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of iabor, 
and thy body was not to know freedom. 
Yet toil on, toil on; ¢how art in thy 
duty, be out of it who may; thou toil- 
est for the altogether indispensable— 
for daily bread. 


The Noblest Toil. 


‘A second man I honor, and still 
more highly: him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable, not 
daily bread, but the bread of life. Is 
not he too in his duty, endeavoring 
towards inward harmony, revealing this 
by act or by word, through all his out- 
ward endeavors, be they high or low; 
—highest of all when his outward and 
his inward endeavor are one—when we 
can name him artist; not earthly 
craftsman only, but inspired thinker, 
who, with heaven-made implements, 
conquers heaven for us? 

“Tf the poor and humble toil that we 
have food, must not the high and glori- 
ous toil for him in return, that he have 
light, have guidance, freedom, immor- 
tality? These two, in all their degrees, 
I honor; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it 
listeth. 

“Unspeakably touching is it, how- 
ever, when I find both dignities united, 
and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants is also toiling 
inwardly for the highest. 
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“Sublimer in this world I know 
nothing than a peasant saint, could 
such now anywhere be met with. Such 
a one will take thee back to Nazareth 
itself: thou wilt see the splendor of 
heaven spring from the humblest 
depths of earth, like a light shining in 
great darkness.” 


Creeping Before Walking. 


You should bear constantly in mind 
that nine-tenths of us are, from the 
very nature and necessities of the world, 
born to gain our livelihood by the sweat 
of the brow. What reason, then, have 
we to presume that our children are 
not to do the same? The path up- 
wards is steep and long. Industry, 
care, skill, excellence in the parent, lay 
the foundation of a rise under more 
favorable circumstances for the child- 
ren. 

The children of these take another 
rise, and by-and-by descendants of the 
present laborer become gentlemen. 
This is the natural progress. It is by 
attempting to reach to the topat a sin- 
gle leap that so much mets is pro- 
duced in the world. 

The education which is recommended 
consists in bringing children up to 
labor with steadiness, with care, and 
with skill; to show them how to do as 
many useful things as possible; to 
teach them how to do all in the best 
manner; to set them an example of 
industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and 
neatness; to make all these habitual to 
them, so that they shall never be liable 
to fall into the contrary; to let them 
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always see a good living proceeding 
from labor, and thus remove from them 
the temptation to get the goods of 
others by violent and fraudulent means. 


A Thankless Privilege. 


A certain degree of labor and exer- 
tion seems to have been allotted us by 
Providence, as the condition of human- 
ity. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread,” this is a curse 
which has proved a blessing in disguise. 
And those favored few who, by their 
rank or their riches, are exempted from 
all exertion have no reason to be 
thankful for the privilege. 

It was the observation of this neces- 
sity that led the ancients to,say that 
the gods so/d us everything, but gave 

“us nothing. Water, however, which is 

one of the great necessaries of life, 
may in general be gratuitously pro- 
cured; but it has been well observed 
that if bread, the other great necessary 
of human life, could be procured on 
terms equally cheap and easy, there 
would be much more reason to fear 
that men would become brutes, for the 
want of something to do, rather than 
philosophers, from the possession of 
leisure. 
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And the fact seems to bear out the 

theory. In all countries where nature 
‘does the most, man does the least ; and 

where she does but little, there we shall 
find the utmost acme of human exer- 
tion. 

Longfellow’s well-known poem, en- 
titled “‘ The Village Blacksmith,” con- 
tains inspiring sentiments quite in 
keeping with what has gone before: 





Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


LOIS AND EUNICE. 


GRANDMOTHER and mother 
—prominent among the happy 
company of those who, by their 

teaching and example, have sown the 
first seeds of a good life in the hearts 
of their sons and daughters. One child, 
one grandchild —taught, influenced, 
developed, guided to a right character 
_ and noble deeds. Happy grandmother 
and mother! 

These two women were Jewesses, 
living among a population who wor- 
shipped the gods of the Greeks. The 
grandmother was called Lois, and the 
mother Eunice. Eunice had married 
a Greek, who was probably dead at the 
time our story begins; and she had 
one son, called Timotheus. 

These women worshiped the one good 
and true God, and they had a copy of 
the older Hebrew sacred Scriptures, 
and could read them; and they taught 
the boy Timotheus the beautiful and 
instructive stories and prophecies, and 
the glorious hymns in these books. 

At first they would talk to the child 
of these things, before he could read 
for himself; for from quite early child- 
hood ‘Timothy learned the Holy Scrip- 
tures. And then, as soon as he was 
able, they taught him to read for him- 
self, as Christian mothers do all over 


the world to this day. 
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It is a beautiful sight in our homes 
to see the little ones learning the sacred 
stories and hymns from their mothers, 
and then, when the father is at leisure, 
saying them over to him. For the 
father being usually at work out of the 
house, it is the mother who teaches the 
little ones at home and has most to do 
with their religious training. 


The Great Expectation. 


Lois and Eunice had only this one 
little son to teach. And no doubt they 
taught him not only the beautiful his- 
tories in their Sacred Books, but the 
great prophecy and promise in it—the 
prophecy of a great King sent from 
God, who was to deliver their people 
and all the world. For the wise men 
of their people were beginning at this 
time to say that now, any day, this 
anointed King and Saviour might ap- 
pear. 

The hearts of their people were full 
of expectation. And one day, at the 
gates of this little town among the 
mountains, where Lois and Eunice and 
Timothy lived, appeared two strangers, 
countrymen of their own, with the won- 
derful news that this great expected 
King had really come, had lived, had 
been put to death in Jerusalem, the 
great city of their people, had risen 
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from the dead, and was now exalted 
above all, King and Lord in heaven. 

One of these Jews was called Paul, a 
small, sickly, suffering man in appear- 
ance, but the greatest missionary that 
ever was, with the most fervent heart 
and the clearest mind; the other, called 
Barnabas, was grander to look at, and 
most gentle and tender in heart. 


Good Fortune for a Cripple. 


Gradually more and more people 
gathered around these strangers, who 
came as heralds of the unseen King, 
and among them must have been these 
two Jewish women, their own country- 


women, with the boy. They were col- | 


lected outside the gates, near the tem- 
ple of one of the Greek gods, called 
Jupiter, the king of gods. 

Near at hand was a poor cripple, 
who had been lame from his birth, and 
had never walked. Hewas among the 
crowd by accident, probably brought 
by his friends, and set on the temple 
steps every day to receive alms from 
the worshipers at the shrine. 

But he was listening with his whole 
soul to the words of Paul, the great 
missionary. And as he drank in the 
words with eyes and ears, Paul’s eye 
met the earnest gaze of the poor crip- 
ple, and with his heart always open to 
suffering, he saw that the lame man 
was taking in the good tidings, and he 
had faith to be healed. 

And all at once the great missionary 
stopped in his eloquent speech, and 
called out in a loud voice to the cripple, 
“Stand on thy feet.” And the cripple 
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rose on his feet, and sprang up and 
walked. : 

Then all the worshipers of the 
Greek gods—of Jupiter, king of gods, 
and of Mercury, messenger of the gods, 
supreme in eloquent speech—cried out 
in a tumult of delight and awe, “’The 
gods are come down to us in the like- 
ness of men.” 

And they called Paul, with his in- 
significant look and persuasive speech, 
Mercury; and Barnabas, his grand- 
looking, silent companion, they called 
Jupiter. And the priest of the temple 
of Jupiter came with the people, and 
made haste and brought oxen garlanded 
with flowers, for sacrifice to offer to the 
strangers. They made great prepara- 
tions for honoring these good men. 


They Rent Their Garments. 


Lois and Eunice and Timothy must 
have trembled when they saw this; for 
their people were taught it was a great 
sin to worship any but the one Eternal 
God. 

But when Paul and Barnabas heard 
what they were saying and doing, they 
rent their garments, as was the custom 


for relations to do at deaths and funer- 


als, to show how grieved they were, 
and ran in among the people and said, 
“Oh, men, why do ye such things? 
We also are men like yourselves, with 
ioys and sorrows like your own. We 
preach unto you that ye should turn 
from these empty, lifeless idols to the 
living God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the sea, and has done good to all, 
giving all showers from the sky, and 
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filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” 

But all they could say could scarcely 
restrain the people from offering their 
sacrifices. 
so common to excitable crowds, they 
were persuaded quite the other way, by 
some enemies of Paul and Barnabas, 
who had followed them from another 
eity, and spoke evil of them. 


Thought He Was Dead. 


They could not deny the healing of 
the cripple, but they began to doubt 
and distrust the character of the power 
which had done it. Miracles cannot 
change men’s hearts ; only divine light 
and love shining into them can do 
that. . 

And so it happened that the mis- 
guided multitude turned furiously 
against the stranger missionaries, and 


hurled stones at them until Paul lay | 


wounded and stunned on the ground, 
and they thought he was dead; and 
then, dragging the poor bruised and 
bleeding body out of the city, they left 
it there to perish. 

But the words and works of healing 
had not been in vain. There were 
already disciples, Christians with hearts 
won to the Saviour, and they gathered 
around him, and he rose up again, and 
»ame back into the city. 

Among them were Lois and Eunice, 
and no doubt the poor healed cripple. 
Perhaps Paul went back into the house 


of Lois and stayed there until the next | 
morning, and kind hands bound up the | 


wounds and bruises; for the next day 


Until, with the fickleness | 
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he was able to walk away to another 
city, undaunted by all he had suffered, 


|to give the same good tidings to all 


who would hear. 

Two years afterward, when Paul the 
great missionary came back to Lystra, 
the little town among the hills, he 
found there a little Christian company, 
and among them not only Lois and 
Eunice, but the boy Timothy, now 
growing into a young man. 

And between Timotheus and Paul 
sprang up a great friendship, so that 
the young man and the old went forth 
together on many a long and perilous 


journey, to make the name of Christ 


known and beloved through the world. 


Gave Their Only Child. 


But, as usual, the veil is soon drawn 
again over the lives of the women. 
The mother and the grandmother had 
sown the precious seed in the heart of 
the child. Believing themselves, they 
had helped to lead him also to the faith; 
and then they had given their joy and 
treasure, the light of their lonely home, 
to be a light-bearer, with Paul the great 
Apostle, to the world. 

Type of what Christian mothers 
have been doing ever since, and are 
doing every day now; preparing the 
sacred vessels for the Master’s use, 
then presenting them in the temple of 


‘his Church. 


Silent, lowly work, sowing the seed 


_and then yielding the harvest to other 


garners; humble, unnoticed work, yet 
lying at the root of the deepest bene- 
dictions and victories in the world. 
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Before we lay aside this family pic- 
ture of Eunice, Lois, and Timotheus, 
I should like for a few minutes to de- 
tach one venerable figure from the 
group, and place her beside another set 
before us in the stories of the Gospels. 


The Sere and Yellow Leaf. 


These are two bowed and aged wo- 
men. ‘The natural glow of youth and 
- beauty has faded from them, yet if you 
look steadfastly you will see a light in 
the tear-dimmed eyes, a dignity in the 
feeble forms, and a victory and peace 
in the faded faces which you will look 
for often in vain in the hey-day of 
hope, and in the fulness of strength. 

Growing old! Have you not a dread 
of it? To take the second place where 
you were used to take the first, to be 
ruled where you were wont to rule, to 
see the powers of others ripening while 
your own are getting feebler! To feel 
the world slipping from your feeble 
grasp, to become a burden yourself, 
instead of one to whom others cling for 
help! 

Other ills are partial and uncertain, 
but this, unless you die, is certain and 
universal. You may escape bitter be- 
reavement, poverty, blindness, accident, 
years of pain; but enfeebling, all that 
is meant by growing old, you cannot 
escape. 

To die is a moment; but to grow 
slowly old, to fade and decay consci- 
ously, year by year, would you not be 
glad of an elixir against this? And 
it is precisely this elixir of perpetual 
inward youth, this power to restore, 
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the life of the new creation, which is 
one distinctive glory of our Christian 
faith. It changes the sunset into dawn, 
the chill fading into night into the 
gentle dawning of a better day. 

It does also raise and ennoble all 
that is naturally noble and beautiful 
and high among us. But, beyond this. 
it takes the refuse, the outcast, the 
worn out, the cast aside and out of the 
very dust of the ground moulds a 
beauty surpassing all other beauty, 
and inspires with a life which never 
dies and a youth which never fades. 


Light at Eventide. 


It is indeed an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of youth, and again and again we 
see it springing forth in our beloved 
aged ones with a freshness sweet as 
childhood and strong as youth, even 
through the decay of natural life. 

And the secret is just flashed on us 
in the pictures of thesetwo aged women: 
one, Lois the grandmother, cherished 
and honored in the home; the other, 
Anna the prophetess, widowed and 
lonely, yet living a life of prayer and 
service in the Temple. 

Two of the chief ministries of the 
aged: the loving, lowly ministry to the 
little ones ; and the priestly ministry of 
prayer and intercession, consecrating 
the hours of repose and solitude at the 
close of the day of life, as already on: 
the threshold of the heavenly Temple. 

There can be, and often are, most 
blessed ministries and especial links of 
tender affection between the aged and 
the children, between those in the gen- 
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erations of grandmother and grandson, 
like Timothy and Lois. 

The fathers and mothers are often 
worn out with the toil of providing the 
daily bread, or in some way or other 
with the heavy cares of life’s busy, hot 
noonday: and the sweet, joyous morn- 
ing and the quiet, peaceful evening 
suit each other. Children have a power 


of helping and cheering the aged that: 


the busy, heavy-laden people in the 
ages between do not possess. 


Delightful Memories. 


And the aged have often precious 
stores of knowledge and mellowed wis- 
dom and leisure to unfold to them; 
living recollections of good words and 
deeds, made priceless by the silence 
- that must so soon fall on them. 

The mother Eunice had many duties 
to take her away ; the household to pro- 
vide for, to rule and to train. And 
many an hour the child Timothy must 
have spent by the grandmother Lois, 
as she poured into his heart the tender 
and stirring stories of her Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

It was because Lois’s own heart and 
mind were rich in treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, that she could thus be 
a fountain of interest and delight to 
the child. 

And one other thing I want you to 
observe in this aged woman. She kept 
her mind and heart open to the end, 
open to take in new ideas and to glow 
with new affections, to learn what was 
worth knowing and to love what was 
worth loving. 
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1t was not until the prime and noon 
of life were past that Lois heard how 


‘the King and Saviour her people were 


looking for had come at last. But she 
had kept her heart open to learn, and 
so, when the wonderful Good Tidings 
came, she was ready for it and em- 
braced it and helped to move her grand- 
son to embrace it also. 


Patiently Teaching the Boy. 


It is this that helps to keep old age 
fresh. When any living thing ceases 
to take in new material and grow, it 
must begin to decay. : 

Think, then, of this one picture of 
the gray-haired aged woman, with the 
bright boy at her feet, making the sa- 
cred old stories living to him before he 
could read, and then patiently teaching 
him to trace out the well-known words 
in the sacred books. 

Then see her welcoming her coun- 
tryman, the bruised and bleeding mis- 
sionary Paul, drinking the glad tidings 
of great joy from his lips and recom- 
mending them to the boy with all the 
sanction of her life-long goodness and 
truth. 

What Paul thought of the grand_ 
mother and mother we may learn from 
the first chapter of the Second Epistle 
to Timothy. There he exultingly calls | 
to mind the unfeigned faith of the 
young disciple which dwelt first, he 
says, in the grandmother Lois and the 
mother Eunice. Fortunate young man 
to have had such a parentage | 

In early life were laid the founda- 
tions of that shining character depicted 
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in the New Testament. All we know | 
concerning Timothy is to his credit. 
He might have turned out far differ- 
ently from what he did; he could 
scarcely have been better than he was. 
There was a turning point somewhere 
in his life, and when it came, those two 
good women were there to point him 
in the right direction. 


Timothy’s Character. 


From the letters of Paul to Timothy 
and from other references to him else- 
where, we get a very good idea of his 
history and his personal traits. From 
a child he had learned to know the 
Scriptures. It was from his mother 
and grandmother as well as from the 
Apostle that the young disciple received 
his first impressions of Christian truth. 
It would be natural that a character 
thus fashioned should retain through. 
out something of a feminine piety. 

A constitution far from: robust, a 
morbid shrinking from opposition and 
responsibility, a sensitiveness even to 
tears, a tendency to an ascetic rigor 
which he had not strength to bear, 
united, as it often is, with a tempera- 
ment exposed to some risk from youth- 





ful lusts and the softer emotions—these 
we may well think of as characterizing 
the youth as they afterwards character- 
ized the man. 

The arrival of Paul and Barnabas 
brought the message of glad tidings to 
Timothy and his mother, and they had 
the faith that received the glorious 





news. The Apostle went away from 
Lystra on account of persecution and 
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at a later period returned His preach- 
ing when he came back from his short 
circuit prepared Timothy for a life of 
suffering and active work. 


The Full Grown Man. 


From that time his life and education 
must have been under the direct super- 
intendence of the body of elders men- 
tioned in Acts 14: 23. During the 
interval of seven years between the 
Apostle’s first and second journeys, the 
boy grew up to manhood. His zeal, 
probably his great devotion and piety, 
became known in his native place and 
its surroundings. His work was ap- 
proved and commended everywhere, 
and it was doubtless this that deter- 
mined St. Paul to give him a wider 
sphere of activity. 

Those who had the deepest insight 
into character and spoke with a pro 
phetic utterance pointed to him, as 
others had pointed before to Paul and 
Barnabas, as especially fitted for the 
missionary work in which the Apostle 
was engaged. Personal feeling led St. 
Paul to the same conclusion, and he 
was solemnly set apart to the work, 
and possibly to bear the title of Evan- 
gelist, the whole assembly of the elders 
laying their hands on him, as did the 
Apostle himself. 

It would be foreign to our purpose 
to give a minute description of Tim- 
othy’s career from first to last, although 
it is full of instruction and inspiration 
for young Christians. The most we 
wish to do is to connect him with his 
mother and grandmother, pointing out 
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_ taught from a child, and his feet were 


directed in the right path. Some of |’ 
the neighbors of these good women 


may have pitied the poor child Timothy. 
““O,” they said, “he is kept under such 
restraint; I wouldn’t want my boy tied 
up as he is; why, he has no privileges 
at all.” 

“Yes,” says another, “they are al- 
ways harping on religion ; it’s a wonder 
the boy doesn’t get sick of the whole 
thing. A very remarkable child not 
to rise up in rebellion; many would if 
they were tormented as he is.” 


His Filial Regard. 


But we may conclude that Eunice 
was a wise mother. She knew when 
- tospeak and when to be silent. There 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt but 
she received the warmest love and pro- 
foundest regard of her boy, and by 
reason of this she could sway him with 


the lightest touch. She did not have | 


to scold him, did not have to inflict 
penalties, did not have to shut him up 
in a dark closet. He thought every- 
thing of his mother and was ready to 
grant any reasonable request. 

Picture him sitting at her feet, his 
eager look, his eyes wide open and 
intent, and his heart open too, drinking 
in from that moiker’s lins the sacred 
stories and the wise instructions im- 


parted to him, as the hot fields o1 sum- | 


mer drink in the showers that fall from 
overhanging clouds. What is the 
secret of it? Simply this: the story 
is so interesting, and the love that tells 
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it is so gentle and winning, as to be 
irresistible. 

Eunice was doing wonders, but did 
not know it. That one-boy was a host. 
His influence was felt far and near. 
His mother answered well to these sug- 
gestive lines by William Ross Wallace: 


Blessings on the hand of women ! 
Angels guard its strength and grace. 
In the palace, cottage, hovel, 
Oh, no matter where the place; 
Would that never storms assailed it, S 
Rainbows ever gently curled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 


Infancy’s the tender fountain, 
Power may with beauty flow, 
Mothers first to guide the streamlets, 
From them souls unresting grow— 
Grow on for the good or evil, 
Sunshine streamed or evil hurled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand tkat rules the world. 
Woman, how divine your mission, 
Here upon our natal sod ; 
Keep—oh, keep the young heart open 
Always to the breath of God! 
All true trophies of the ages 
Are from mother-love impearled, 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 


Blessings on the hand of women ! 
Fathers, sons and daughters cry, 
And the sacred song is mingled 
With the worship in the sky— 
Mingles where no tempest darkens, 
Rainbows evermore are hurled ; 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 

The last two lines of this suggestive 
poem have become a proverbial expres- 
sion. 

Let the mother be idle, vicious, and a 
siattern; let her home be pervaded by 
cavilling, petulance, and discontent, 
and it will become a dwelling of misery 
—a place to fly from, rather than to fly 
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to; and the children whose misfortune 
it is to be brought up there will be 
morally dwarfed and deformed, the 
cause of misery to themselves as well 
as to others. 


What Napoleon Said. 


Napoleon Bonaparte was accustomed 
to say that “the future good or bad 
conduct of a child depended entirely 
on the mother.” He himself attributed 
his rise in life in a great measure to 
the training of his will, his energy, 
and his self-control, by his mother at 
home. 

“Nobody had any command over 
him,” says one of his biographers, “‘ ex- 
cept his mother, who found means, by 
a mixture of tenderness, severity, and 
justice, to make him love, respect, and 
obey her; from her he learned the vir- 
tue of obedience.” 

The greater part of the influence 
exercised by women on the formation 
of character necessarily remains un- 
known. They accomplish their best 
works in the quiet seclusion of the 
home and the family, by sustained ef- 
fort and patient perseverance in the 
path of duty. . 

Their greatest triumphs, because pri- 
vate and domestic, are rarely recorded ; 
and it is not often, even in the biogra- 
phies of distinguished men, that we 
hear of the share which their mothers 
have had in the formation of their char- 
acter, and in giving them a bias towards 
goodness. Yet are they not on that 
account without their reward. The 
influence they have exercised, though 
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unrecorded, lives after them, and goes 
on propagating itself in consequences 
forever. 

We do not often hear of great women, 
as we do of great men. It is of good 
women that we mostly hear; and it is 
probable that, by determining the char- 
acter of men and women for good, they 
are doing even greater work than if 
they were to paint great pictures, write 
great books, or compose great operas. 
“Tt is quite true,” says a well-known 
author, ‘“‘that women have written no 
‘Tliad,’ nor ‘Hamlet,’ nor ‘ Paradise 
Lost;’ they have designed no Church 
of St. Peter’s, composed no ‘ Messiah,’ 
carved no ‘Apollo Belvedere,’ painted 
no ‘Last Judgment;’ they have in- 
vented neither algebra, nor telescopes, 
nor steam engines ; but they have done 
something far greater and better than 
all this, for it is at their knees that up- 
right and virtuous men and women 
have been trained—the most excellent 
productions in the world.” 


The Best Productions. 


Over the exhibit of one of the States: 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago these 
words were written: ‘“ Her finest pro- 
ductions are her sons and daughters.” 
Men and women, noble and true—may 
the grand race of such never cease in 
this land of ours! 

George Washington was only eleven 
years of age—the eldest of five chil- 
dren—when his father died, leaving his 
mother a widow. She was a woman 
of rare excellence—full of resources, 
a good woman of business, an excel- 
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lent manager, and possessed of much 
strength of character. She had her 
children to educate and bring up, a 
large household to govern, and exten- 
sive estates to manage, all of which she 
accomplished with complete success. 


Good Sense and Industry. 


Her good sense, assiduity, tender- 
ness, industry, and vigilance, enabled 
her to overcome every obstacle; and, 
as' the richest reward of her solicitude 
and toil, she had the happiness to see 
all her children come forward with a 
fair promise into life, filling the spheres 
allotted to them in a manner equally 
honorable to themselves, and to the 
parent who had been the only guide of 
their principles, conduct and habits. 

The biographer of Cromwell says 
little about the Protector’s father, but 
dwells upon thecharacter of his mother, 
whom he describes as a woman of rare 
vigor and decision of purpose: “A 
woman,” he says, “ possessed of the 
glorious faculty of self-help when other 
assistance failed her; ready for the de- 
mands of fortune in its extremest ad- 
verse turn; of spirit and energy equal 
to her mildness and patience; who, 
with the labor of her own hands, gave 
dowries to five daughters sufficient to 
marry them into families as honorable 
but more wealthy than their own; 
whose single pride was honesty and 
whose passion was love; who preserved 
in the gorgeous palace at Whitehall 
the simple tastes that distinguished 
her in humble life; and whose only 
care, amidst all her splendor, was for 
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the safety of her son in his serene 
eminence.” 

We have spoken of the mother of 
Napoleon Bonaparte as a woman of 
great force of character. Not less so 
was the mother of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, whom her son strikingly re 
sembled in features, person and char- 
acter ; while his father was principally 
distinguishedasa musical composer and 
performer. But, strange to say, Wel- 
lington’s mother mistook him for a 
dunce and for some reason or other, he 
was not such a favorite as her other 
children, until his great deeds in after- 
life constrained her to be proud of him. 


Mother and Son. 


Henry Clay, the pride and honor of 
his country, always expressed feelings 
of profound affection and veneration 
for his mother. A habitual correspond- 
ence and enduring affection subsisted 
between them to the last hour of life. 
Mr. Clay ever spoke of her as a model 
of maternal character and female ex- 
cellence, and it is said that he never 
met his constituents in Woodford 
county, after her death, without some 
allusion to her, which deeply affected 
both him and his audience. 

And nearly the last words uttered by 
this great statesman, when he came to 
die, were, “ Mother, mother, mother.” 
It is natural for us to feel that she 
must have been a good mother, that 
was loved and so dutifully served by 
such a boy, and that neither could have 
been wanting in rare virtues. 

Benjamin Franklin was accustomed 
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to refer to his mother in the tenderest 
tone of filial affection. His respect and 
affection for her were manifested, among 
other ways, in frequent presents, that 
contributed to her comfort and solace 
in her advancing years. In one of his 
letters to her, for example, he sends her 
a moidore, a gold piece of the value of 
six dollars “ towards chaise hire,” said 
he “that you may ride warm to meet- 
ings during the winter.” In another 
he gives her an account of the growth 
and improvement of his son and daugh- 
ter—topics which, as he well under- 
stood, are ever as dear to the grand- 
mother as to the mother. 


Pathetic Inscription. 


Thomas Gray, author of “ Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard,” was most as- 
siduous in his attentions to his mother 
while she lived, and, after her death, 
he cherished her memory with sacred 
sorrow. Mr. Mason informs us that 
Gray seldom mentioned his mother 
without a sigh. 

The inscription which he placed over 
her remains, speaks of her as “the 
careful, tender mother of many chil- 
dren, one of whom alone had the mis- 
fortune to survive her.” How touching 
is this brief tribute of grateful love! 
Volumes of eulogy could not increase 
our admiration of the gentle being to 
whom it was paid—her patient devo- 
tion, her meek endurance. 

Wherever the name and genius of 
Gray are known, there shall also his 
mother’s virtues be told for a memorial 
of her. He was buried, according to 
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his directions, by the side of his mother, 
in the churchyard at Stoke. After his 
death her gowns and wearing apparel 
were found in a trunk in his apart- 
ments, just as she had left them. It 
seemed asif he could never form the 
resolution to open it, in order to distri- 
bute them to his female relations, to 
whom, by his will, he bequeathed them 
in remembrance of his mother. . 


A Cherished Recollection. 


Amos Lawrence always spoke of his 
mother in the strongest terms of ven- 
eration and love, and in many letters 
to his children and grandchildren, are 
found messages of affectionate regard 
for his mother, such as could have em- 
anated only from a heart overflowing 
with filial gratitude. Her form, bend- 
ing over his bed in silent prayer, at 
the hour of twilight, when she was 
about leaving him for the night, was 
among the first and most cherished. 
recollections of his early years and his 
childhood’s home. 

From his mother Sergeant S. Pren- 
tiss inherited those more gentle quaii- 


| ties that ever characterized his life— 


qualities that shed over his- eloquence 
such bewitching sweetness, and gave 
to his social intercourse such an inde 
scribable charm. A remarkably char- 
acteristic anecdote illustrates his filial 
affection. When on a visit, some years 
ago, to the North, but after his reputa- 
tion had become widespread, a distin- 


| guished lady, of Portland, Me., took 


pains to obtain an introduction by vis- 
iting the steamboat in which she 
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learned he was to take his departure 
in a few moments. 

‘I have wished to see you,” said she 
to Mr. Prentiss, “for my heart has 
often congratulated the mother who 
has sucha son.” “ Rather congratu- 
late the soz on having such a mother,” 
was his instant and heartfelt reply. 
This is but one of the many instances 
in which the most distinguished men 
of all ages have been proud to refer to 
the early culture of intellect, the 
promptings of virtue, or the aspirations 
of piety and to the influence of the 
mother’s early training. 


Young Farmer. 


General Marion was once a plodding 
young farmer, and in no way distin- 
guished as superior to the young men 
of the neighborhood in which he lived, 
except for his devoted love and marked 
respect for his excellent mother, and 
exemplary honor and truthfulness. In 
these qualities he was eminent from 
early childhood, and they marked his 
character through life. 

_ We may remark, in this connection, 
that it is usual to affect some degree of 
astonishment when we read of men 
whose after fame presents a striking 
contrast to the humility of their origin; 
yet we must recollect that it is not an- 
cestry and splendid descent, but educa- 
tion and circumstances, which form the 
man. 

It is often a matter of surprise that 
distinguished men have such inferior 
children, and that a great name is sel- 
dom perpetuated. The secret of this 
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is as often evident: the mothers have 
been inferior—mere ciphers in the scale 
of existence. All the splendid advan- 
tages procured by wealth and the fa- 
ther’s position cannot supply this one 
deficiency in the mother, who gives 
character to the child. 


A Superior Woman. 


Sam Houston’s mother was an ex- 
traordinary woman. She was distin- 
guished by a full, rather tall and ma- 
tronly form, a fine carriage, and an im- 
pressive and dignified countenance. 
She was gifted with intellectual and 
moral qualities, which elevated her, in © 
a still more striking manner, above 
most of her sex. Her life shone with 
purity and benevolence, and yet she 
was nerved with a stern fortitude, which 
never gave way in the midst of the wild 
scenes that checkered the history of the 
frontier settlers. 

Mrs. Houston was left with the heavy 
burden of a numerous family. She had 
six sons and three daughters, but she 
was not a woman to succumb to mis- 
fortune, and she made ample provision, 
for one in her circumstances, for their 
future care and education. To bring 
up a large family of children in a proper 
manner is, under the most favorable 
circumstances, a great work; and in 


‘this case it rises into sublimity; for 


there is no finer instance of heroism 
than that of one parent, especially a 
mother, laboring for that end alone. 
The excellent woman, says Goethe, is 
she who, if her husband dies, can be a 
father to her children. 
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When ex-President Adams was pres- 
ent at the examination of.a girls’ school 
at Boston, he was presented by the pu- 
pils with an address which deeply af 
fected him; and in acknowledging it, he 
took the opportunity of referring to the 
lasting influence. which womanly train- 
ing and association had exercised upon 
his own life and character. 


A Priceless Blessing. 


“As a child,” he said, “I enjoyed 
perhaps the greatest of blessings that 
can be bestowed on man—that of a mo- 
ther who was anxious and capable to 
form the characters of her children 
rightly. From her I derived whatever 
instruction (religious especially, and 
moral) has pervaded a long life—I will 
not say perfectly, or as it ought to be; 
but I will say, because it is only justice 
to the memory of her I revere, that in 
the course of that life, whatever imper- 
fection there has been, or deviation 
from what she taught me, the fault is 
mine and not hers.” 

This is noble testimony and from a 
high source. It may be questioned 
whether any President of the United 
States was ever more revered and hon- 
ored for his simple virtues, his unques- 
tioned sincerity, and all that goes to 
form a character worthy of imitation, 
than was John Quincy Adams. 
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And it is the same story from first 
to last. ‘The men who have exerted 
the widest influence, who have per- 
formed the most valuable services for 
their country, whose majestic figures. 
have been the admiration of the nation, 
and whose names are now our richest 
heritage, were all trained in the school . 
of home, and were there disciplined for 
atter life, 

And that life as it is written in his- 
tory is what might have been expected 
from men whose early education was 
stamped with maternal intelligence, 
solicitude and love. Our country is 
safe enough so long as we have good 
homes—so long as in every house 
there is a Lois or Eunice to give char- 
acter to those who are to fashion the 
destiny of the Republic. 

It must in truth be said that much 
depends upon the material which re- 
ceives the moulding touch of the 
mother’s hand. Not every boy is a 
Timothy, a Washington, or an Adams. 
But every boy can arrive at some good | 
estate of character if not of fortune, 
and every girl can be an ornament to 
the circle in which she moves, and a 
ministering angel in a world that needs 
her very much. She can be an un- 
crowned queen in the home, in society, 
in all helpful work, and wherever her 


| lot is cast. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


PHEBE—SERVANT 


T happened on one occasion that the 

Apostle Paul needed some one for 

a special mission. He had written 

a very important letter, and as he could 

not convey it himself to its destination, 

_ he was in need of some one to do it for 

him. ‘The letter was none other than 

his Epistle to the Romans, containing 

some of the weightiest truths he ever 
penned. 

This letter forms an essential part 
of the New Testament, and is justly 
considered one of the masterpieces of 
the great Apostle. He was staying at 
Corinth at the time it was written, and 
when he came to look about for some 
one to whom he could intrust it and 
who would deliver it to the Christians 
at Rome, he bethought himself of a 
good woman belonging to the church 
at Cenchrea. Her name was Phebe, 
and it was a service of no little im- 
portance that she rendered the Apostle 
on this occasion. 

She was one of a number of helpers 
—all of them women—who were fruit- 
ful in services of various descriptions 
in the early church. Paul was never 
slow to mention them or to commend 
their zeal and self-sacrifice. 

Some of these are mentioned in the 
last chapter of Romans, and the name 
of Phebe stands first. There she is 





‘considerable size. 
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commended to the Roman Christians, 
and from the fact that she is called 
“sister” and at the same time “a ser- 
vant,” we conclude that she was highly 
appreciated by the Apostle, who was 
anxious to aid her in the business to 
which she had put her hand. 


A Town in Macedonia. 


Cenchrea was an important place 
and was the location of a church of 
) The town was the 
Eastern harbor of Corinth and the em- 
porium of its trade with the Asiatic 
shores of the Mediterranean. St. Paul 
sailed from Cenchrea on his return to 
Syria from his second missionary jour- 
ney; and when he wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans in the course of his third 
journey, the church had already been 
organized and was in a flourishing con- 
dition. The place was about nine miles 
from Corinth. 

Much interest belongs to the name 
of Phebe from the fact that she is 
spoken of in the last chapter of Ro- 
mans as “a servant” of the church. 
There seems to be very good reason 
for saying that if she had been called 
“a deaconess” in our translation of 
the Bible, it would have been equally 
correct, as this is the meaning of the 


word in the original tongue. Granting 
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this interpretation to be true, there 
must have existed in the apostolic age 
an order of women who held official 
position in the church. 

There can be no doubt that such an 
order of women did exist a little later, 
who exercised in relation to their own 
sex functions that were similar to those 
of the deacons. At the present time 
those who advocate appointing Chris- 
tian women to official position base 
their reasons for so doing largely upon 
the character assigned to Phebe in the 
church at Cenchrea. She was an 

important helper and highly esteemed. 


Need of Woman’s Agency. 


In those early days the new life 
which pervaded the whole Christian 
society would lead women as well as 
men to devote themselves to labors of 
love. ‘The strong feeling that the true 
services of Christians consisted in 
“visiting the fatherless and the widow”’ 
would make this the special duty of 
those who were best fitted to under- 
take it. 

The social relations of the sexes in 
the cities of the Roman empire would 
make it fitting that theagency of women 
should be employed largely in the direct 
personal application of Christian truth, 
especially in teaching the younger 
members of their own sex. Whatever 
views may be taken upon the subject, 
the general truth certainly remains 
that women were of large account in 
planting the seeds of Christianity and 
making known the new faith. They 
were not expected to usurp the places 
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of men; they were only expected to do 
their own work in their own way. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
great Apostle should have relied so 
much upon the services of women like 
Phebe and others who had similar 
special gifts, since it is quite commonly 
admitted that he was opposed to allow- . 


ing women to take any prominent part 


in public worship. There are those 
who cannot quite get over the feeling 
that he meant to restrict the liberties 
of the “ weaker sex.” 

It has often been said that he did not 
know the capabilities of women—that 
he was as blind concerning their eff- 
ciency as old bachelors are at the 
present time—that as, for some unac- 
countable reason, he was never married, 
he did not know how to appreciate wo- 
men—that if he were living to-day he 
would soon find out his mistake and 
would be ready to advocate having an 
order of deaconesses in all ourchurches. 


/Have Never Weds 


Well, if he did not wish to marry, I 
do not see that we should reprobate 
his memory. In truth, a great many 
very excellent people have never mar- 
ried, and a great many more have mar- 
ried who might better have remained 
single. Some men who have done vali- 
ant service for humanity have never 
embarked upon the somewhat troubled 
sea of matrimony, nor can we say that 
they would have been more o if 


they had done so. 


Whether two shall be better than one 
must depend largely upon the make-up 
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of each of those who form the two. 
That many get together in the mar- 
riage state who are unsuited to each 
other must be generally admitted. One 
of the institutions of America is the 
divorce court. 


Might Have Fared Worse. 


While it has facetiously been said 
that the Apostle never would have put 
restrictions upon Christian women ex- 
cept from the fact of his being a bach- 
elor, we are inclined to think that if he 
had been a married man they might 
have fared even worse. The old phil- 
osopher Socrates had a very good 
opinion of Xantippe until he married 
her. 

Right here it must be said in much 
to St. Paul that he always prized the 
piety, devotion and helpful services of 
women, and was frank enough to say 
so. He was no enemy to the opposite 
sex. On some special occasions and 
under certain circumstances he thought 
best to utter some wholesome admoni- 
tions, but the very hearty and sincere 
manner in which he makes mention of 
Phebe, sending her at the same time 
on a mission of no little importance, 
should free him from the charge of an- 
tipathy against women in general. 

The argument for ‘‘ deaconesses ” in 
the primitive church is well stated 
by that learned Biblical scholar, Dr. 
Schaff, who, for a number of years be- 
fore his death, was a resident of New 
York and was highly esteemed for his 
scholarly attainments. He considers 
that there was in the early church elec- 
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tion and ordination to this particular 
office. 

‘Rev. J. S. Howson, a Evel. lehtatras 
English writer, holds strongly to the 
validity of the texts to which appeal is 
usually made in proof of such adminis- 
trations in the Apostolic Church. -He 
pleads for the revival of the institution 
in Protestant churches and acivocates 
it with much force. 


What History Says. 

It may not be known to all: readers 
that the very earliest Congregational 
churches in England, in the sixteenth 
century, out of which came the Purit- 
ans, recognized fully this order of fe- 
male laborers as a part of their. organi- 


zation. The well-known Robert Browne 


” as well as 


speaks of the “‘ deaconess 
of the“ deacon.” 

The Congregational Church af Gains- 
borough, England (1859), out of which 
came the Scrooby Church, the Leyden 
Church and the Plymouth Church, had 
“relievers” or ‘‘ widows,” who must 
be “widows of sixty years of age at 
least,” whose work it was to minister 
to the sick. 

A Congregational Church in Am- 
sterdam (1606) had “ one ancient widow 
for a deaconess.” Though sixty years 
old when chosen, “she did frequently 
visit the sick and weak; and if they 
were poor, she would gather relief of 
them that were able, or acquaint the 
deacons, and she was obeyed as an of- 
ficer of Christ.” 

These historic facts are valuable as 
bearing upon a subject which has 
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created no little interest and has been 
much discussed. Whether women shall 
hold any official position in the church 
or not, they are one of the arms of 
religious power. Is there any collect- 
ing to be done? ‘They are the ones to 
go from house to house and do it. Is 
any ministration needed for the poor, 
the sick or the afflicted ? They are the 
ones exactly suited to such ministra- 
tions. Is it proposed to have some en- 
tertainment, a supper, a celebration, a 
concert ? Men would figure very awk- 
wardly if all this were left entirely to 
them. 


A Wide Field of Effort. 


But suppose we keep to the name 
given to Phebe by the Apostle and ac- 
cording to our English translation, 
namely, that of “servant.” A wide 
field of effort is opened at once before 
Christian women and one which, if 
not occupied by them, will yield no 
fruit. 

It has already been stated that ser- 
vice is the highest rulership. In all 
human achievements service is the one 
all-conquering and all-performing force. 
Folded hands do nothing. Where there 
is no outlay there is no return. If no 
effort is made nothing is accomplished, 

Says a well-known modern writer: 
“Remember you have not a sinew 
whose law of strength is not action; 
not a faculty of body, mind or soul, 
whose law of improvement is not 
energy.” 

Says Ruskin: “ Doing is the great 
thing. For if, resolutely, people do 


you at the battle of Actium.” 
.gustus acknowledged the obligation, 
and pleaded the cause in person. 
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what is right, in time they come to like 
doing it.” 

Says one of our great educators, 
Horace Mann: “I have never heard 
anything about the resolutions of the 
Apostles, but a great deal about their 
acts.” 

Think that day lost whose slow descending sun - 
Views from thy hand no noble action done. 

All of which is comprised in the 
word “servant.” And bear in mind 
that the only true service is personal 
and not by proxy. There is an old 
story about a soldier who asked Au- 
gustus to assist him in a cause which 
was about to be tried. Augustus de- 
puted one of his friends to speak for 
the veteran, who, however, quite re- 
sented being turned off in this way, and 
was not willing to accept the services of 
another. . 


Did Not Get a Substitute. 
Going in a highly indignant mood 
to Augustus, the old man said, “It 


was not by proxy that I fought for 
Au- 


The 
sturdy old soldier was in the thick of 
the fight. He did not send a substi- 
tute; he asked no other to take his 
place. In his own proper person he 
faced the hot hailof death. As he had 
done for Augustus, so he demanded 
Augustus should do for him,and should 
render a personal service. 

There are people who take a great 
deal of credit to themselves for looking 
on kindly, giving a little. money now 
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and then when they can’t escape it, and 
generously allowing others to do all 
the work. ‘They would not interfere, 
not they; they do not wish to intrude 
their services upon others. 


Workers Are Winners. 


The fact is, they are either too lazy 
or too much occupied with their own 
concerns to come forward in a manly 
fashion and do their part of the work. 
Very likely they are among the loudest 
boasters, calling attention to what “‘ we 
have done.” 
like the “we” who have done so much, 
nothing would be done at all. John 
Wesley’s motto was, “All at it, and 
always at it.” The workers are the 
ones who win. 

There are plenty of visionaries who 
have an idea that in some mysterious 
way and without any active help from 
- them the good work will goon. They 
forget that it is one of the eternal laws 
of creation that there can be no effect 
without an adequate cause. The whole 
sum total of human achievements is 
due directly to personal service. The 
miracles of to-day are the miracles of 
labor. 

We do not read that Phebe objected 
to being sent from Cenchrea to Rome. 
It did not occur to her that she had 
some social engagement and could not 
possibly undertake the journey. She 
said nothing about the hardships or 
dangers she might encounter. She did 
not ask that someone else should be 
sent in her place. She may have had 
some special business of her own, but 





The truth is, if all were | 
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even this, if she had it, was connected 
with the good work the Apostle’ was 
carrying forward. 

There is this difference, ca be- 
tween her and most Christian women 
of our day. She was doubtless chosen 
and set apart to a special work in the 
church. She had no other thought or 
concern. Itis hardly too much to say 
that no strenuous home duties were 
pressing upon her. Her only business 
was the business of the Master whom 
she served. 


Domestic Duties. 

You are situated differently. You 
have a home to look after, perhaps 
children to feed and clothe, to teach 
and. govern, to get ready for the battle 


of life, where they will ‘either acquit 


themselves well or will be found lag- 
ging in the rear. ‘There is no one who 


/can take your place, no hand that can 


toil like yours, no eye that can give 
your look of love, no one to set your 
example, no one to feel your grief over 
the misdeeds of a child. You can not 


‘bea wife or mother or sister by proxy. 


Let it be so; ‘this is all as it should 
be. You have already received your 
commission. You have your own Rome 
to visit; you are on the way there now. 
In these home duties you are rendering 
a ministry the worth of which no scales 
can weigh. Along this line you are 
traveling like a queen; no crown is 
brighter than will be given to the one 
who has been faithful in the least, and 
therefore has been faithful in much. 

Escape such a glorious thing as ser- 
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vice? Always absorbing and consum- 
ing and never giving? What is this 
but to be a burden instead of a help? 
What is this but an empty life, a desert 
of sand which ought to be turned into 
an Eden? ‘True, “ you might as well 
be out of the world as out of the 
fashion.” But if you are in the fashion 
and in nothing else, set it down as a 
fact that you are out of the world al- 
ready. It will be only a mere form 
when you pass from human sight, as 
soon to be forgotten as a worthless 
pebble that sinks in the sea. 


Not Weary in Well-doing. 


Do have some high ideal. Be true 
to your nobler self. Be an example of 
well-doing, and don’t get weary of it. 
Deo not he content te float aimlessly on 
the stream of life, accomplishing noth- 
ing worth noting or remembering. 

There are those who are willing to 
be Phebes if they can be allowed to 
choose their own forms of service and 
can do something that is agreeable, 
rather than irksome. But what if you 
should suffer a little? What if you 
should have some crosses to bear? 
Why should you seek to escape those 
duties that require some effort and are 
not altogether pleasant? Is your life 
to be a pastime instead of a conflict? 
There may be much needful to be done 
that involves some degree of labor, 
weariness and self-denial. 

When Phebe was made a servant of 
the church at Cenchrea, it is not at all 
probable that she wrote outa list of the 
things she was willing to do, stipulat- 
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ing that only these should be expected — 
of her. ‘This would have been making 
choice of certain duties with an endea- 
vor to favor herself, leaving all such 
as were disagreeable to others. 


Honored for Her Work’s Sake. 


You cannot always have the best 
place, for the place that may seem the 
best to you, may be the least useful. 
The lowest ministration is something 
worth performing; the lowest place is 
to be coveted. More than this, the one 
who is willing to take the lowest place 
is the one who occupies the highest. 

How much greater honor, too, the 
Apostle expects will be given to Phebe 
because she is the servant of that 
church. The Roman Christians were 
told to receive her as one much beloved. 
They were to minister to her wants, to 
aid her in all she undertook, to bestow 
upon her unceasing kindness, to wel- 
come her to their hearts and homes, to 
honor her as one specially chosen and 
set apart for Christian service. 

One very important thing remains, 
tobe stated. The most trifling actions, 
if they are of the right kind, possess. 
an influence surpassing all our words 
of eulogy. We are so apt to think 
that our actions end with ourselves. A 
vast mistake this, for they widen away 
from us, touch in unexpected places, 
and to-morrow they are doing more 
than they did to-day—will go on doing 
more, and who shall tell where the end 
will be, or indeed if there be any ? 

What so subtle or so mighty as hu- 
man influence? What builders we are, 
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carrying up a fabric that shall stand 
when the hands are palsied that worked 
on it. What sculptors we are, fashion- 
ing statues that shall outlive Venus 
and the Apollo Belvedere. 


Unconscious Influence. 


It is this that gives importance and 
dignity to human life. My words and 
deeds have something in them immor- 
tal. The rivulet grows into a creek, 
then into a mighty river, and rolls on 
to the majestic ocean. So our influ- 
ence for good or evil widens as we live 
in this world, and will spread and ex- 
_pand long after we are gone. 

The stone flung from my careless 
hand into the lake splashed down into 
the depths of the flowing water; and 
that was all? No, that was not all. 
Look at those concentric rings, rolling 
their tiny ripples among the sedgy 
reeds, and producing an influence, 
slight but conscious, to the very shores 
of the lakes + | 

That hasty word flung from my lips 
in casual company produces a momen- 
tary depression; and that is all? No, 
it is not all. It produced an influence, 
slight but eternal, on a human soul! 
Woman, you have an influence that is 
eternal. 

This ought to be encouragiug to 
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those who are disposed to take a very 
humble view of their own capabilities, 
persistently asserting that they can 
do nothing worth doing. ‘There are 
such, who have a high opinion of 


| the ability of others—so high, in fact, 


as to generously throw all the labor 
upon them—but to undertake any 
part, of it themselves—that is another 
thing. 7 

It is easy, of course, to overestimate 
one’s ability, and it is easy to do the 
very opposite. There can be no doubt 
but there is a vast amount of latent 
talent among Christian people which is 
very serenely asleep. It is accom- 
plishing nothing, and never will while 
it remains in that condition. It should 
“be waked up as with a voice of thun- 
der. Have confidence in yourself; no 
woman ever does a thing until she 
believes she can do it. : 

Have some part in the grand har- 
vest-home by and by. The writer of 
this once saw in Belgium a company 
of gleaners returning one evening 
from the field. A number of them 
were women, and all, both men and 
women, had their golden sheaves. Even 
the little children were loaded with the 
day’s gatherings. The world’s great 
harvest is such that everyone who 
wishes may help to gather it. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN. 


HE last Book of the Bible con- 
tains many mysteries that have 
been the subjects of study and 

investigation by Biblical scholars in all 
ages of the Christian dispensation. 
Opinions the most diverse have been 
put forth concerning the Revelation of 
St. John. Much of the language is 
not only mysterious, but sublime. It 
is also symbolical and not easy to 
understand. 

Here are soaring heights and pro- 
found depths. The visions which came 
to the Apostle in the Isle of Patmos 
are clothed with a glory and mystery 
as dark as they are dazzling to the eyes 
of the ordinary reader. If we were to 
attempt here to explain all these ob- 
scure mysteries, we should enter upon 
an endless task. Much that is simple 
and readily understood is both beauti- 
fuland suggestive. That which is dark 
and mystical will have to be explained 
when we get into a brighter light. 

One remarkable woman is mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation and we find 
her described in the Twelfth Chapter. 
There appeared a great wonder in hea- 
ven. This wonder was a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a 


erown of twelve stars. Plainly we are | 
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to take her as a symbol of some import- - 
ant truth. 

It is not unusual for the sun to be 
used in the Bible by way of illustra- 
tion, to make known to us what we 
would not otherwise be able to under- 
stand. We know what this great lumi- 
nary is, and by its burning light we 
can penetrate the darkness. The great 
orb of day has always been one of the 
marvels of creation, and we need not 
be surprised that the marvel has often 
grown into an object of adoration and 
worship. Multitudes have knelt before 
the day-king and have offered to him 
their sacrifices and prayers. : 


Ancient Sun-worshipers. 


The worship of the sun, as the most 
prominent and powerful agent in the 
kingdom of nature, was widely diffused 
throughout the countries adjacent to 
Palestine. The Arabians appear to 
have paid direct worship to it without 
the intervention of any statue or sym- 
bol, and this simple style of worship 
was probably familiar to the ancestors 
of the Jews in Chaldea and Mesopo-. 
tamia. . . 
In Egypt the sun was worshiped 
under one given title. The name of 
Pharaoh, which was the title of the long 
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dynasty of Egyptian kings, was de- 
rived from a word meaning the sun. 
The Hebrews must have been well 
acquainted with the idolatrous worship 
of the sun during the captivity in 
Egypt. After their removal to Canaan 
they came in contact with various forms 
of idolatry, which originated in this 
peculiar form of worship—a worship 
that had its idols, known by different 
names. 


Idols and Idolatry. 


The Israelites themselves became 
contaminated with this idolatry, and 
nearly all of the idols were introduced 
into the Hebrew commonwealth at 
various periods, although it is not cer- 
tain that the object symbolized by 
these idols was known to the Jews 
themselves. ‘They were -idolaters, but 
may not have known the real meaning 
of the idolatry they practiced. 

To judge from the few notices we 
have on the subject in the Bible, we 
should conclude that the Jews derived 
their mode of worshiping the sun 
from several quarters. The practice 
of burning incense on the house-tops 
might have been borrowed from the 
Arabians, as also the simple act of 
adoration directed toward the rising 
sun. All over the Eastern part of the 
world at that time, there must have 
been more or less sun-worship. 

All this was idolatrous homage paid 
to a natural object. A legitimate use 
of the sun as a symbol for conveying 
some important truth to the mind, is 
found in the chapter of Revelation 
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already referred to. Without following 
the complete description there given, it 
may be said that the woman who is 
mentioned is without doubt intended 


to represent the purity and glory of — 


heavenly beings. Nothing in all the 
universe is purer than light. You 
might stand under the full-orbed splen- 
dor of the sun for a thousand years: 
and not receive upon your upturned 
face a single stain. 

The whiteness of the lily may be 
blackened, but not by the light of day. 
The dust may float in the sunbeam, 
but is not a part of it. Light of itself 
does not even cast a shadow; clouds 
may do it and trees, and your own 
human form, but not the light itself. 


Our Future Home. 


Here our minds are lifted up to the 
contemplation of heavenly beings who 
are arrayed in white garments and have 
about them a glory that is unearthly. 
In this way we figure to ourselves the 
beauty and attractiveness of our future 
abode. We shall be clothed, as it were, 
with the sun. All the dust of earth 
will be shaken off. All that marred 
our perfection will have ceased to exist. 

An extraordinary symbol is this 
woman clothed with the sun, and while 
it is not given to us to see clearly the 
glory of the heavenly state, we are able 
to get some idea of our future abode, 
its attractive society, its holy atmos- 
phere, its eternal enjoyments. Heaven 
is always represented as a place of 
purity and blessedness. Rest after toil, 
songs after sorrows, life after death, 
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pleasure after pain, ‘‘ where they sum- 
mer high in fields of everlasting bliss.” 
One of our celebrated preachers says: 
“T have endured ten days of seasick- 
ness in order to enjoy the beauties of 
the Continent for three months. Re- 
turning home, we had a passage of 
seventeen days, but the place to which 
I was going was my home; there was 
my family; there was my church; 
there were my friends, who were as 
dear to me as my own life. 


Heavenly Society. 


“ And I lay perfectly happy in the 
midst of sickness and nausea, for every 
hour was carrying me nearer to the 
spot where was all that I loved in this 
world. Weare all sailing home, over 
life’s stormy sea. Are they worthy of 


anything but pity who are not able to | 


bear the hardships of the voyage when 
they are going home?” 

It is said that when Mohammed was 
dying he lifted up his hands and ex- 
claimed, ‘““O, my companions, I am 
coming.” This agrees with the repre- 
sentation of the Bible that heaven is a 
society, and pure are the spirits who 
have passed from this baptism of fire 
into deliverance and victory. We al- 
ways think of angels as clothed in 
white. The Apostle John uses even a 


stronger figure and says that they and | 


other heavenly beings are clothed with 
the sun. Of all the beautiful things 


that have been written concerning our | 


future abode, few are more touching 
and felicitious than these lines by Miss 
Wellington : 
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Who will greet me first in heaven, 
When that blissful realm I gain, 

When the hands have ceased from toiling 
And the heart hath ceased from pain ; 

When the last farewell is spoken, 
Severed the last tender tie, 

And I know how sweet, how solemn, 
And how blest it is to die ? 


As iny barque glides o’er the waters 
Of that cold and silent stream, 
And I see the domes of temples 
In the distance brightly gleam— 
Temples of that beauteous city 
From all blight and sorrow free ; 
Who adown its golden portals 
First will haste to welcome me? 


Ah, whose eyes will watch my coming 
From that fair and beauteous shore ? 
Whose the voice I first shall listen 
That shall teach me heavenly lore? 
When my feet shall press the mystic 
Borders of that better land, ; 
Whose face greet my wondering vision, 
Who shall clasp the spirit hand ? 


Who will greet me first in heaven ? 
Oft the earnest thought will rise, 
Musing on the unknown glories 
Of that home beyond the skies. 
Who will be my heavenly mentor? 
Will it be some seraph bright— 
Or an angel from the countless 
Myriads of that world of light ? 


No, not these, for they have never 
Dawned upon my mortal view ; 
But the dear ones gone before us— 
They, the loved, the tried, the true ; 
They who walked with us life’s pathway, 
To its joys and griefs were given, 
They who loved us best in earth-land 
Be the first to greet in heaven. 


Separated by the Storm. 


A commander of a British man-of- 
war sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope was charged with the convoy of 
a little sloop to England, laden with 
an exceedingly valuable cargo. They 
were in mutual sight for many days, 
when a storm arose which separated. 
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them. The captain of the British man- 
of-war supposed the smaller vessel was 
lost, and proceeded to England with a 
heeay heart. 

_ He entered the Channel off Ports- 
mouth in a fog. When the fog lifted, 
what was his surprise to see the little 
‘vessel anchored by his side, having ar- 
rived home before him. Such will be 
the case of many who are separated on 
earth, members of families, of Sabbath- 
schools, and the society of neighbors 
and friends. They are making the 
voyage without us, but there is a haven 
on the other side of the sea where we 
shall meet when the storm of life is 
over and the dangers are past. 


' “Here We May Rest.” 


-QOne night many years ago a fire 
broke out in the wilderness in the far 
South. A spark dropped on dry leaves, 
the lighted leaves flew before the wind, 
the flames raced along the grass, on 
glanced from tree to tree, until all the 
forest was ablaze, and Fok was turned 
into a terrible day. 

Certain Indians, driven out of their 
hunting grounds by the red storm, fled 
for their lives; hour after hour they 
ran and ran on, until, half dead with 
fatigue, they reached ‘a noble river; 
they forded it and after scaling the op- 
posite bank, their chief struck his 
tent-pole into the ground, threw him- 
self on the cool turf, and cried, d/a- 
Lama /—« here we may rest.” 

But that chief was no prophet. The 
land was claimed by hostile tribes. 
- ‘The fugitives reached no resting-place 
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there. They were soon beset by foes 
more relentless than the elements; 
having escaped the fury of the fire, 
they perished from the cruelty of man, 
and where they looked for the still 
delight of a home, found but the quiet 
of a grave. 


Strangers and Pilgrims. 


Let this tradition serve as a parable. 
Earth has no Alabama for the soul. In 
flight from yéar to year, chased from 
refuge to refuge in which they set their 
hearts, the fugitives from trouble often 
say, as they reach the shelter of wealth, 
or the shadow of domestic affection, or 
the shrine of some false worship, or the 
realization of some cherished hope, 
‘Here we may rest;” but God says 
“No” to that; and again and again, 
when they are on the point of sinking 
into deceptive repose, does he send the 
stern angels of calamity to wake them 
up with the cry: “ Arise, depart, for 
this is not your rest!” 

Almost nothing remains in this 
world. Nations do not remain; they 
have been ground up again and again. 
Cities do not; they have been over- 
turned till their very sites are question- 
able. The most triumphant monu- 
ments of art have been crumbled and 
wasted. Things that once were centers 
of the world’s admiration and worship 
are gone. Who can tell where Minerva 
is, that took the sun first and took the 
sun last on the Acropolis? Who can 
tell what- became of it, or who destroyed 
it? Who can tell where the stateliest 
temples are? 
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The pomp of those days in which 
these things existed is gone, and only 
rude fragments and heaps of stone re- 
main to tell the story of their great- 
ness. Castles are wasted. Even the 
mountains are gradually wearing away. 
The earth itself seems to be changing, 
changing all the time. 


Peace After Conflict. 


But there is a rest that remaineth— 
a rest that time only fortifies, and pre- 
serves undiminished, unmarred, unre- 
moved, anchored in the eternal sphere 
firmer than the island in the ocean that 
the waves beat upon—a rest that re- 
maineth for the people of God. 

How beautiful is the belief of man’s 
immortality! The dead alive again 
and forever. ‘‘ Earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust,” is only spoken 
over the body, when consigned to “ the 
house appointed for all the living.” 
Not such the requiem of the soul. A 
refrain of immortality concludes earth’s 
history and announces eternity’s begin- 
nings. “ Not lost, but gone before.” 

Such is the cherished and beautiful 
faith of man in all ages and lands; a 
mere glimmering indeed in minds un- 
irradiated with divine truth; and only 
a power and a joy when God’s voice 
audibly falls upon the air in words of 
counsel and prophecy. 

The sainted dead dwell in life; be- 
holding “the king in his beauty;” 
shining ‘as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and as the stars for ever and 
ever.” They fade no more, nor realize 
pain; a wealth of love is theirs, a heri- 
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tage of goodness, a celestial habitation ; 
and in them thoughts, hopes, feelings 
expand and move forward in ceaseless 
progressions. \ 

We may feel sad because they are 
lost to us; but while we weep and 
wonder, they are wrapped in garments 
of light and warble songs of celestial . 
joy. They will return to us no more; 
but we shall go to them; share their 
pleasures; emulate their sympathies ; 
and compete with them in the path of 
endless development. 


A Life of Love. 


We would not call them back. In 
the homes above they are great, and 
well employed and blest. Shadows fall 
upon them no more, nor is life ruffled 
with anxious cares; love rules their 
life and thoughts; and eternal hopes 
beckon them forever to the pursuit of 
infinite good. 

To whom are these thoughts strange 
and dull? Who has no treasure in 
heaven—well-remembered forms hal- 
lowed by separation and distance — 
stars of hope illumining with ever-in- 
creasing beauty life’s utmost horizon ? 
What family circle has remained un- 
broken—no empty chair—no cherished 
mementoes—voices and footsteps re- 
turning no more—no members trans- 
ferred to the illimitable beyond ? Where 
is he who has stood unhurt amid the 
chill blasts, that have blighted mortal 
hopes, and withered mortal loves? 

Alas! the steps of death are every- 
where; his voice murmuring in every 
sweep of the wind ; his ruins visible on 
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towering hill and in sequestered vale. 
We all have felt or seen his power. 
Beneath the cypress we rest and weep ; 
our hearts riven with memories of the 
loved and lost ; and yet hope springing 
eternal from earth’s mausoleums to 
penetrate and possess the future. 


Our Home Not far Away. 


Heaven is ours; for is it not occu- 
pied by our dead? Heaven and earth 
lay near together in the myths of the 
ancients; and shall it be otherwise in 
the institutions of Christianity? We 
need faith. Our paths are surrounded 
by the departed; our assemblies mul- 
tiplied by their presence; our lives bet- 
tered by their ministries. ‘ 

From beneath night shadows we look 
forward into the approaching day; and 
while we gaze the beams of the morn- 
ing spread light and loveliness over the 
earth. It is not otherwise, as from be- 
neath the night of time we peer anx- 
iously after the pure day of heaven. 

And communion with the dead, 
whom we have known and loved on 
earth, will make heaven more real and 
attractive to us; dissipating the vague- 
ness of the notion with which it is too 
often regarded; begetting within us 
abiding attachments for the celestial 
seats. 

Our friends are there—changeless, 
loving spirits now— yet with linea- 
ments familiar and forms well remem- 
bered. The homes of the blest are no 
longer vague, indistinct, poorly defined. 
We see them—the beautiful city, the 
outlined hills of immortality, the on- 
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flowing river making glad the palaces 
of God. , 

And we can have an idea of what 
they must be—how substantial in their 
foundations, how vast in their propor- 
tions, how rich in their furnishings— 
to be fitting habitations for the immor- 
tals. Heaven comes nearer to us and 
grows more attractive, as we think of 
the loved ones who dwell there. 


Entrances on all Sides. 


There is something beautifully sug- 
gestive in the many-sidedness of hea- 
ven, with gates of entrance from every 
point of the compass. This emphasizes 
the catholicity of God’s ‘many man 
sions,” into which all the redeemed 
shall enter, from all parts of the globe, 
and fromevery denomination in Christ’s 
flock. 

All shall come in through Christ, 
yet by many gateways. The variety 
of “fruits” on the trees of life points 
towards the idea of satisfying every 
conceivable taste and aspiration of 
God’s vast household. 

Heaven is assuredly to be a home; 
its occupants one large, loving house- 
hold. It will meet our deepest social 
longings ; no one will complain of want 
of “good society.” Emerson was not 
the only profound thinker who fed his 
hopes of “a good talk with the Apostle 
Paul.” Dr. Guthrie is not the only pa- 
rent who has felt assured that his “ wee 
Johnnie would meet him inside the 
gate.” Many a pastor counts on find- 
ing his spiritual children there as a 
crown of rejoicing in that day. The 
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recognition of friends in heaven cannot 
be a matter of doubt. Nor will any 
hateful spirit of caste mar the equali- 
ties of a home where all have a common 
Lord, and all are brethren. 

When Cineas, the ambassador of 
Pyrrhus, returned from his visit to 
Rome in the days of her glory, he re- 
ported to his sovereign that he had seen 
a “commonwealth of kings.” So it 
will be in heaven, where every heir of 
redeeming grace will be as a king and 
priest unto God, and. divine adoption 
shall make every one a member of the 
royal family. What acomfort that we 
need never to pull up our tent-poles in 
quest of a pleasanter residence! Hea- 
ven will have no “ moving day.” 
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One of the best evidences of the 
changed and entirely sanctified condi- 
tion of Christians in that new world of 
glory will be, that God can trust us 
there with complete unalloyed pros- 
perity! I never saw a Christian yet 
in this world who could be; even Paul 
himself needed a “thorn” to prick his - 
natural pride and keep him humble. 

There is not one of us whose religion 
might not soon decay, like certain 
fruits, if exposed to the blazing heat 
of a perpetual sunshine. Here we re- 
quire constant chastisements, constant 
lettings down, and frequent days of 
cloud and storm. God could not more 
effectually ruin us than by letting us 
have our own way. 


New Testament Story in Verse 


By ANNE FLETCHER. 


The Archangel’s First Visit. 


WAS in the days of Herod— 
First king of that proud name— 
Who reigned over Judea, 
The land of Scripture fame. 


A certain Zacharias, 

Of the large, priestly force, 
The temple of Jerusalem 

Was serving in his course. 


His wife, Elizabeth, belonged 
To Aaron’s favored line ; 

‘And they were righteous before God, 
And kept the law Divine. 


But this couple had no children, 
And they were very old; 
And lived alone, nor ever hoped 
_A son they should behold. 


And it came to pass one morning—~ 
As Scripture doth record— 

That Zacharias burned incense 
On the altar of the Lord ; 


And outside the people waited, 
And stood in silent prayer ;— 

For in this way they worshiped 
In that holy temple fair. 


And, in that solemn season 
To Zacharias’ sight— 
Standing beside the altar— 
Appeared an angel bright. 
* 


And the good priest was troubled, 
When he saw the spirit form, 

Aad fear fell on him, and he shook 
Like willow in a storm. 


Pat the angel said to him: ‘‘ Fear not, 
Thy prayer is heard in heaven, 

And to thy wife, Elizabeth, 
A son shall now be given. 


<‘And thou shalt call the baby John, 
And thou shalt have great joy ; 

And many shall rejoice with thee 
Over this precious boy. 


*‘And he shall, in the holy sight 
Of God, be great and high ; 
And wine, or ardent spirit, 
His lips shall ne’er come nigh. 


** The Holy Ghost shall early 
Spread through his heart abroad, 

And many of your ancient race 
Shall he turn to their God. 


‘‘And in the power and spirit 
Of Elias, he shall go 

Before Him who is coming 
To save the world from woe.” 


Then Zacharias, in surprise 

And overwhelming bliss, 
Demanded of the angel : 

«¢ Whereby shall I know this?” 
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And the angel, answering, said: 
‘<T am that Gabriel, 

_Who stand in God’s high presence, 
And am sent glad news to tell. 


‘‘And, now, because thou doubtedst, 
Behold thou shalt be dumb, 

And shalt not speak, until the child 
I have foretold has come.’’ 


Meanwhile the people waited till 
The priest should come outside, 

And marvelled at his long delay— 
What could to him betide ? 


And, when to them he did appear, 
And could not speak a word, 

They knew that he had seen, within, 
A vision from the Lord. 


And so he served the temple 
Until the day had come 
When, his ministration over, 

He departed to his home. 


The Archangel’s Second Visit. 


IX months, and, sent again from God, 
S The angel Gabriel came 
To a city of fair Galilee, 
And Nazareth by name, 


To a virgin, spouse to Joseph 
Of David’s royal race ; 

And the virgin’s name was Mary, 
Whose life was truth and grace, 


The angel entered softly, 
Where Mary sat alone, 

Saying: ‘‘ Hail! the Lord is with thee, 
Thou highly favored one.’’ 


But, when she saw the.stranger, 
Mary was troubled sore ; 

For such a salutation 
She ne’er had heard before. 


’ But: ‘‘ Fear not,’’ said the angel, 
‘‘ For, Mary, thou hast found 
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Favor with God, whose goodness 
And mercy doth abound. _ 


‘And thou art greatly honored, 
For God hath chosen thee 

To nurse the high, anointed One 
Whose name shali Jesus be. 


‘¢ He shall be great, and shal) be called 
The high Jehovah’s Son 

And the Lord God shall give to Him 
His father David’s throne. 


‘‘And he shall reign o’er Jacob’s house 
For ever, evermore ; 

His Kingdom still shall flourish 
When earthly reigns are o’er. 


‘¢Behold,’’ he said, ‘‘ Elizabeth, 
Thy cousin, good and kind, 
I’ve also promised her a son, 
And the promise true she’]l find. 


‘¢ For God is the omnipotent, 
All power is in His hand, 
And nothing is impossible 
To His Divine command.’’ 


Then Mary meekly said: ‘‘ Behold 
The handmaid of the Lord ; 
And Jet the honor be to me 


According to thy word.”’ 


The angel then departed— 
\scending up above— 

And left the gentle virgin bowed 
In humble trust and love. 


Mary’s Visit to Elizabeth, 


OW Mary felt a longing 
Y To see her cousin dear, 
And with Elizabeth to spend 
A season of good cheer. 


And so in haste, and early, 
She started forth one day, 
And journeyed to a city 
In Judea’s hills away. 
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Por there dwelt Zacharias, 
And Elizabeth so pure, 

And, entering in, the virgin found 
A welcome, warm and sure. 


For the Holy Ghost gave token 
To Elizabeth’s glad heart, 

That her visitor, in God’s wise plan, 
Should have a happy part. 


Then out she spake, exultant, 
‘OQ, why to me accord 

The honor of a visit 
From the mother of my Lord? 


«‘And blessed is she for evermore, 
Who humbly hath believed, 

For every word shall come to pass 
Which she from God received.’’ 


And Mary said: ‘‘O, how my soul 
Jehovah magnifies ! 

And how my spirit joys in God, 
My Saviour, ’bove the skies ! 


‘‘For He hath had regard unto 
His handmaid’s low estate, 

And henceforth all shall call me blest— 
The humble and the great. _ 


‘‘ For He, the high and mighty One 
Hath done to me great things, 

And holy is His honored name ; 
His praise my spirit sings. 


‘« His mercy they that fear His name 
Enjoy from day to day ; 

From age to age it is the same, 
And shall be so alway. 


¢‘And He hath shown abroad the strength 
Of His almighty arm ; 

For He hath chased the proud, who sought 
To do the humble harm. 


«¢ He hath put down the mighty 
From their haughty seats on high ; 
And lifted up the lowly to 
The region of the sky. 
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‘* His hand hath filled the hungry poor 
With daintiest of food, 

And the rich he hath sent empty 
Away from hope of good. 


‘¢ He hath come to the assistance 
Of His servant Israel’s race ; 

In remembrance of His mercy, 
His promise and His grace, 


‘‘As He spake, in the beginning, 
To Abraham, our head, 

And to Jewish tribes for ever— 
Naught hath failed of all He said.” 


After this the virgin Mary 
With Elizabeth, so true, 

Made a pleasant three months’ visit, 
Then to ber home withdrew. 


Now that great thing did come to pass, 
Which Gabriel had foretold, 

In the sacred temple service, 
‘To Zacharias old. 


And soon Elizabeth received 
The promised baby boy ; 

And gazing on the heavenly gift, 
Her h art was filled with joy. 


And all her friends and cousins, 
To whom the tidings went, 

Came with their gratulations, 
Upon the glad event. 


Then on the day of naming, 
The parents both agreed 
That John the infant should be called, 
As Gabriel had decreed. 


And the speech of Zacharias 
Immediately returned ; 

He praised and glorified the Lord, 
His heart with fervor burned. 


And fear came on the neighbors all, 
As these things were noised abroad ; 
And they said: ‘‘ What kind of child is thi. 
Who comes, foretold of God?” 
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But the hand of God rich blessings 
On the babe, each day, bestowed ; 
And the heart of Zacharias 
With the Holy Ghost o’erflowed. 


And he burst forth in thankfulness, 
And praised, and prophesied 

Of all the wondrous goodness 
That should to men betide. 


For the light of inspiration 

Had shown to him, indeed, 
That his son was the Elias, 

Who should the Lord precede. 


The Holy Child. 


OME was the world’s proud mistress, 
And would tax her subjects all: 

Thus every man, to his own town, 

' Received Imperial call. 


And Joseph, wed to Mary, 
Must go to Judah’s land, 
And, with the sons of David, 

Must take his lineal stand. 


Then, from Nazareth, he journeyed, 
With his fair and gentle spouse 
To Bethlehem of Judea, 
‘The place of David’s house. 


But when—their journey ended—— 
They sought repose to win, 
Their iodging was a stable, 
So crowded was the inn. 


And to that stable, lowly, 
In humble, human guise, 
‘There came a babe most holy, 
Descended from the skies. 


*Tis written that the angel 
Had to the virgin come, 

And told her that this Holy Child 
With her should make his home. 
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And now a rosy light from heaven 
On Bethlehem’s city shone ; 

And this was the first Christmas 
The world had ever known. 


For Jesus was the promised Christ, 
So long ago foretold— 

The King that all the Jewish race 
Were longing to behold. 


The Shepherds. 


HE men, who watched the sheep that night, 
Were seated on the ground, 

When a glorious light from heaven 
Shone brightly all around. 


And, lo! an angel of the Lord 
Appeared before their eyes, 

And they were filled with sore affright, 
With wonder and surprise. 


The angel said to them: ‘‘ Fear not, 
For I have come to tell 

News of the joyfullest event 
The world has e’er befell. 


‘¢ For, this day, unto you is born, 
In David's city fair, 

A Saviour, who is Christ, the Lord, 
And David’s lineal heir. 


‘And this shall be a sign to you 
That true is what I’ve said; 

You'll find the babe in swaddling clothes, 
And in a manger laid.’’ 


Then suddenly a crowd appeared 
Of spirits, bright and fair, 

And their glad voices, praising God, 
Resounded through the air. 


*« Glory to God,”’ they sweetly chant, 
Who reigns in highest heaven, 

And peace on earth for evermore, 
And love to men be given. 
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Thus singing, shining, up they went 
Away to heaven again ; 

And night and silence were restored 
To ancient Bethlehem’s plain. 


<‘ Come,’’ said the shepherds, ‘‘ let us go 
Into the city old, 

And see the strange, mysterious child, 
Of whom we have been told.’’ 


And, leaving there their flocks, they went 
Into the town near by ; 

And found the babe, as they had heard, 
His gentle mother nigh. 


.ind, having seen him, they made known, 
To people all abroad, 

The things that had been told to them 
About the Son of God. 


The people listened to the news 
With very great surprise, 

The wondrous things the shepherds heard, 
And witnessed with their eyes. 


But these strange things within her heart 
The mother kept concealed, 

And pondered o’er them, nor her thoughts 
To any she revealed. 


The shepherds, thrilled with gladness, praised 
The God of heaven above, 

¥or all things they had heard and seen 
Of His unbounded love. 


Good Old Simeon. 


~~ OW, when a week had passed, the babe 
Received the sacred sign 
One God to Abraham had given, 
As covenant divine. 


They gave him Jesus for his name, 
According to the word 

Of the archangel Gabriei, 
Who stands before the Lord. 


+ 


And, then, a few weeks later, 
To Jerusalem they went, 
Before the great Jehovah 
The young child to present 3 


And to offer, on the altar, 
In thankful sacrifice, 

A pair of doves, or pigeons, 
Of small and humble price. 


At that time, in the temple gate, 
There was an aged saint, 

Who waited for the promised Christ 
Nor did his firm faith faint. 


A just and righteous man was he, 
And Simeon was his name, 

And the Holy Ghost, with power, 
Upon his spirit came. 


And it was thus revealed to him 
That he should never die, 

Until his mortal eyes had seen 
The Lord’s Christ, from on high, 


And he came, by the spirit, 
The temple court within 

Just as his earthly parents 
Their infant child brought in. 


Then Simeon took the Holy Child 
Into his arms, and said: 

<¢ Bless Thee, my God, for all the way 
Thou hast Thy servant led. 


‘‘And now let me depart in peace, 
According to Thy word, 


Since my old eyes have haply seen 


My Saviour and my Lord ; 


<¢ Whom Thou hast sent into the world, 
To lighten all mankind, 

And that Thy people, Israel, 
Their precious Prince may find.”’ 


Then Joseph and the virgin 
Were filled with great surprise 
At the words that Simeon uttered— 
So grave, devout and wise. 
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And Simeon blessed both parents, 
And said to Mary then, 

‘<¢ This child is set that Israel 
May fall and rise again ; 


«‘And for a sign, which wicked tongues 
Shall slander and indict, 
And that the thoughts of evil hearts 
May be exposed to sight.”’ 


The Prophetess. 


HEN, also, lived one Anna, 
A prophetess of God, 


Who, in His faith and service, 
-. Her way, through life, had trod. 


She was an aged widow, too, 
Daughter of Israel’s race ; 

And, coming in that instant, 
She joined in thanks and praise ; 


And then throughout the city went, 
And told the glorious news 

From house to house, wherever dwelt 
The pious, hopeful Jews ; 


Told that the great Messiah, 

Long looked for, now had come, 
An infant in a virgin’s arms, 

And in a lowly home. 


The Wise Men. 


OW, when this wondrous babe was born 
Into his low estate, 


Another strange event occurred, 
Which Scripture doth relate. 


There dwelt, far off, in eastern land, 
Wise men devout and good, 


Who nature’s grandest mysteries ite 


Revered and understood. 


One n‘ght as eagerly they scanned 
The splendors of the sky, 

They saw a new, strange star appear 
Among the worlds on high; 


And said it came thus suddenly 
Important news to bring— 

The sign that Balaam had foretold— 
Of Israel’s glorious King. 


And when they reached Jerusalem, 
«Where is your King?’’ they said, 

«<< For we have come to worship Him, 
And by his star were led.”’ 


This question greatly troubled 
Proud Herod, on the throne _ 
For, in the land of Judah, 
He would be King alone. 


At once he called the priests and scribu, 
Demanding they should tell 

In what place had it been foretold 
That Christ should come to dwell. 


And readily they answered— 
Nor waited to take note— 

“<In Bethlehem of Judea,’’ 
For thus the prophet wrote: 


‘‘ Thou Bethlehem, in Judah’s land, 
Art not ’mongst princes small ; 
For out of thee shall come a Prince 

And rule my people all.’’ 


‘Then Herod for the wise men called, 
And, with foreboding fear, 

He bade them tell him just what time 
The star did first appear ; 


And said: ‘‘ Go search in Bethlehem, 
And when the babe you find, 

I, too, will come and worship Him, 
For thus I am inclined.’’ 


The wise men were rejoiced to see 
The radiant star once more, 

And gladly followed, as it led 
The way to Joseph’s door. 


They opened, then, their treasures, 
Gold, frankincense and myrrh— 

Fit offering to a Prince Divine, 
From reverent worshipper-~ 
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And joyfully bestowed their gifts 
Upon the Son of Man— 

And thus the custom, since observed, 
Of Christmas gifts began. 


The wise men to their lodging went, 
For rest and sleep, that night ; 

But God came to them in a dream, 
Before the morning light ; 


And said, ‘‘ To Herod ye shall not return, 
Nor tell my Son’s abode.’’ 

And so returning to their home, 
They took a differert road. 


Away to Egypt. 


ND when they had departed thence, 
f To Joseph came a dream, 
In which an angel of the Lord 
Appeared and spoke to him: 


‘« Rise, take the babe and mother, 
And into Egypt flee. 

For Herod seeks to kill the child— 
Go, till I cau for thee.’’ 


Then Joseph rose, obedient, 
And while it still was night, 
With the young child and mother, 
° To Egypt took his flight. 


Then cruel, wicked Herod, 
When the wise men told him naught, 
Or let him know what house contained 
The babe whose life he sought, 


Sent forth his brutal servants 
To kill each little boy, 

In and around old Bethlehem— 
Each mother’s hope and joy ; 


All—every tender nursling, 
From two years old and less ; 

Nor heeded Rachael’s weeping, 
Her mourning and distress. 


But wicked, wicked Herod, 
Wkov would be king alone, 
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Was soon thereafter called to die, 
And leave Judea’s throne. 


And now the wrathful tyrant 
Has no more power to harm; 

And his fierce and jealous hatred 
No more can cause alarm. 


To Joseph, down in Egypt, 
Now comes another dream, 

Wherein an angel of the Lord 
Appears again to him; 


And says: ‘‘ Now, back to Israel’s land, 
With child and mother go ; 

For he, the murderer, is dead, 
Who was the infant’s foe.’’ 


Then Joseph rose and willingly 
Obeyed this new command, 

And, taking child and mother, 
Returned to Israel’s land. 


But hearing Archelatis 
Was King in Herod’s room, 
He turned aside to Galilee, 
Which was his former home 3 


And dwelt in Nazareth city, 
Thus plainly may be seen 

The truth of Scripture words: ‘‘ He shail 
Be called a Nazarene.”’ 


And there the blessed Jesus 
Spent childhood’s simple days, 

And, as he grew, waxed strong and wise 
By God’s upholding grace. 


The Child in the Temple- 


OW, every year, these parents 
12, Jerusalem did seek ; 
To keep the feast of passover, 
And spend the holy week. 


And when the child was twelve years eld, 
They did as heretofore ; 

And went up to Jerusalem, 
The road oft traveled o’er. 





“AND SHE BROUGHT FORTH HER FIRST-BORN SON AND 
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Yhey kept tne feast as usual, 
And, then, with cheerful mind, 
Returned the way that they had come— 
But Jesus stayed behind. 


The parents traveled all day long, 

' -Believing that their Son,, — 

Somewhere, among the company, 
Was coming safely on. 


But when, at evening, they encamped, 
And sought for Him around, 

To their surprise and sore distress, 
He was not to be found. 


Still seeking Him they turned their face, 
And traveled back again, 

The old road to Jerusalem ; 
But seeking was in vain. 


for three days long they went about, 
Within the city lines, ‘ 

Then, in the temple, found the lad, 
Among the great divines. 


He sat and heard the doctors talk, 
And asked them questions wise ; 

And all who listened were amazed 
At his profound replies. 


And His parents were astonished 
When they beheld Him thus, 
And Mary said: ‘*O why, my son, 

Hast thou so dealt with us? 


«« Thy father, Joseph, and myself 
Have three days sought for thee, 

And sorrowed greatly, fearing we 
Thy face no more would see.’’ 


Then Jesus, gravely, said to them: 
<¢ Wherefore my absence mourn P 

My Father’s work I have to do, 
Till I to Him return.’’ 


And Mary, in her inmost heart, 
Did secretely confine 

The things He did, the words he spoke, 
This wondrous Child Divine. 
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And Jesus rich in wisdom grew, 
As passed the years of youth, 
And gained the favor of all men, 

By virtue and by truth. 


John the Baptist. 


OW, in the fifteenth year, when reigned 
Tiberias Czesar grand, 


And Pontius Pilate, under him, 
Ruled over Judah’s land, 


And three of Herod’s sons controlled 
The regions North and East. 

And Annas and Caiaphas were 
Appointed, each, high priest, 


The word of God came unto John—~ 
Old Zacharias’ son— 

Who, in Judea’s wilderness, 
Had dwelt and prayed alone. 


His raiment was of camel’s hair. 
There in his strange retreat, 

While locusts and wild-honey 
Comprised his only meat. 


He preached where flowed the Jordan 
Down through Judea’s land ; 

Saying: ‘‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
Of heaven is at hand.”’ 


Now, the people all expecting 
Their Messiah at that time, 

Mused in their hearts if John were not 
That prophet most sublime. 


So the Jews sent priests and Levites, 
Down from Jerusalem, 

To see this new, strange preacher, 
And closely question him. 


And, ‘‘ Who art thou?’’ they asked of him. 
And humbly he confessed 

‘¢ T’m not the Christ, looked for by you, 
Nor with such honor dressed.’’ 
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‘‘What then? Art thou Elias? ’’ 
He said: ‘‘ Not that I know.”’ 
“‘Art thou a risen prophet? ’”’ 
He firmly answered, ‘‘ No.”’ 


Then said they: ‘‘ Tell us who thou art, 
That we may answer give 

To them that sent us thither 
Some knowledge to receive.’’ 


He said: ‘‘I am the voice of one 
Who through the land doth cry, 

‘Make straight, as said Esaias, 
The way of the Most High.’ ”’ 


The messengers were Pharisees, 
Who said: ‘* Why then bzptize, 

If thou be not the promised Christ, 
Or he that should arise?’’ 


John answered: ‘I, indeed, baptize 
With water from the stream ; 

But there is one among you now 
Of whom you do not dream. 


««” Tis He who cometh after me, 
The latchet of whose shoes, 
Because He is so mighty, 
I’m not worthy to unloose. 


‘‘And He shall, with the Holy Ghost, 
Baptize you and inspire, 

And fill your souls with power divine, 
And with celestial fire. 


‘¢ Whose fan is in His hand, znd He 
Will throughly purge His floor ; 
And gather up His wheat, but then, 

With fire the chaff devour.”? 


And many other things said ne, 
Exhorting all who heard ; 

And preaching unto them, with zeal, 
The Gospel’s precious Word. 


Emmanuel. 
ND in those days it came to pass 
That Jesus—Holy One— 
From Nazareth came to Jordan, 
To be baptized of John. 
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For He had reached just thirty years, 
The age the law declared 

Those called into the priesthood, 
For service were prepared. 


But John forbade Him, saying, 
‘?Tis I have need to be 

A subject of Thy baptism, 
And comest Thou to me?”’ 


And Jesus, answering, said, to him, 
‘« Suffer it now, for thus 

To keep the law of righteousness, 
It well becometh us.’’ 


Then, meekly, and with solemn awe, 
Did John the Lord baptize, 

And when the heavens were parted wide, 
He saw, with great surprise, 


As Jesus left the water, and 
With humble reverence prayed— 
The Holy Ghost descending, like 
A dove, upon His head. 


And a voice, in tones majestic, 
Came from the heavens, so bright, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, 
In whom I take delight.’’ 


The Temptation. 
HEN Jesus, with the Spirit filled, 
And soul exalted high, 
Was led from Jordan’s bank into 
The wilderness near by, 


To be tempted of the devil— 
Who in evil most delights. 

There He, with wild beasts, made his home 
For forty days and nights. 


After this the Lord was hungry, 
When the devil came, and said, 

“*Tf thou’rt the Son of God, command 
These stones to be made bread.’’ 


But He answered, ‘‘It is written, 
Man doth not live by bread alone, 
But by each word, proceeding 
From God, upon the throne.’? 





“IS NOT THIS THE CARPENTER, THE SON OF MARY?” 
Mark 6: 2 
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The devil then condrcts Him through 
The holy city, fair, 

And sets Him on the temple roof, 
High in the ambient air ; 


And says to Him, ‘‘ If so Thou be 
The Son of God, indeed, 

Cast thyself down from hence, and for 
Thy safety take no heed ; 


«< Since it is written, ‘ Unto God 
In danger thou shalt flee, 

For to His angel band He gives 
A charge concerning thee.’ ”’ 


Then Jesus unto him replied, 
‘‘Again the written word 

Rebukes presumption and declares, 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord.’’ 


Again the devil takes Him up 
Into a mountain—high, 

And shows Him all the kingdoms of 
The world, both far and nigh. 


And saith unto Him, ‘‘All these things 
Will I give unto thee 

If Thou wilt own my princely power, 
Fall down and worship me.’’ 


Then Jesus called him by his name, 
‘* Satan,’’ He said, ‘‘ be gone, 
For it is written, ‘ Worship pay 
To Israel’s God alone.’ ’’ 


Then, thus repulsed, the devil fled, 
Pursued his wicked way, 

And angels came and ministered 
Unto their Lord that day. 


The Meeting with John. 


HE next day Jesus, calm and pure, 
Was walking all alone, 

Down, near the banks of Jordan, 
When He was seen by John ; 


Who said, while pointing unto Him, 
‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 

Who takes the world’s dark sin away, 
And bears the awful load.’’ 


Again did Jesus walk, when John 
With two disciples stood, 

Who, looking on Him, said to them, 
‘¢ Behold the Lamb of God! ’’ 


And the disciples, at this word, 
Followed where Jesus went ; 

Who, turning, gently asked of them, 
Their purpose and intent. 


‘“Master,’? they said, ‘‘Where dwellest 
thou? ’’ 
He answered, ‘*‘ Come and see.”’ 
They went, and stayed with Him that day, 
In holy converse free. 


Now, one of these men was Andrew, 
Who, filled with thoughts profound, 

And, meeting his brother, Simon, 
Said, ‘‘ We the Christ have found.”’ 


And brought him straight to Jesus, who 
Said to him, as he came, 

‘‘'Thou’rt Simon, son of Jonah, now 
‘“ Cephas shall be thy name.’’ 


The Meeting with Nathanael. 


HE following day would Jesus 
Return to Galilee ; 

And, finding Philip, saith to him, 
““ Come thou and follow me.’’ 


Then Philip found Nathanael, 
And, unto him, he saith, 

‘We've seen the Christ of prophecy 
Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 


Nathanael answered shortly, 
‘“Thinkest thou can it be | 

That good come out of Nazareth? 
Saith Philip, ‘‘ Come and see.”? 


When Jesus saw Nathanael come, 
Him did He kindly greet ; 

‘* Behold an Israelite,’’ He said, 
*“In whom is no deceit.’’ 
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Nathanael asked, ‘‘ Whence know’st thou 
me) 
‘« Beneath the fig tree’s shade, 
Before that Philip called to thee, 
I saw thee,’’ Jesus said. 


Nathanael said to Him, ‘‘ Rabbi ms 
With wonder overawed— 

‘¢ Thou art the King of Israel, 
Thou art the Son of God.”’ 


‘< Because I told thee,’’ Jesus said, 
‘I saw thee ’neath the tree, 

Believest thou? Yet shall thine eyes 
Much greater wonders see. 


““ For thou shalt see bright angels, 
Through heaven’s open span, 

“ scending and descending 
Upon the Son of man.”’ 


ate Marriage at Cana. 


HE third day spent in Galilee 
There was a marriage feast ; 

In Cana was the wedding held, 
And Mary was a guest. 


And Jesus, to this marriage feast 
Received a formal call— 

The wondrous Gospel Teacher, 
With His disciples all. 


And when more wine was wanted, 
The mother of the Lord 

Requested Him to show His power, 
And wine to them afford. 


But Jesus answered, ‘‘ Woman, 
My youthful days are o’er, 

And to direct my actions 
Should be your part no more. 


*“To show to men, by miracles 
My power, the wondrous sum, 
*Tis mine to choose the proper time 
Which has not fully come.”’ 
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Then, Mary to the servants said, 
‘¢ Hark what He saith to you ; 

And, whatsoever it may be, 
That thou shalt surely do.”’ 


And there were set six waterpots, 
That cleanly Jews might reach 

To wash their hands, and they contained 
Two or three firkins each. 


Jesus unto the servants said— 
Who paid respect to Him— 

‘« These vessels all with water fill; ’’ 
They filled them to the brim. 


Then He commanded, ‘‘ Draw out now, 
And bear a cup well fillea 

Unto the ruler of the feast ;’’ 
And they did as He willed. 


And the ruler, when he tasted 
‘The wine from water made, 

Not knowing how it was produced, 
Unto the bridegroom said : 


‘*Kach man who spreads a feast, sets fortin 
fsood wine at first, of course, 

And, when the guests have drunk it all 
Produces what is worse. 


‘* But never at a marriage feast 
Has bridegroom done as thou 
Who gave poor wine at first and kept 
The good wine until now.” 


Thus, by this first of miracles, 
Did Jesus show His power, 

And His disciples knew Him Christ, 
From that important hour. 


Driving Out the Money-Changers. 


And to Jerusalem 
Went Jesus, and His followers 
The journey made with Him. 


© m the Jews’ passover drew nigh, 


But when they rea-ued the temple <puri 
A market there they found ; 
Creatures on sale, for sacrifice, 
And merchants sitting round. 


~ 
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Then Jesus made a scourge of cords, 
And drove them all outside, 

And, angered by their wickedness, 
The money scattered wide. 


And the disciples then recalled 
The Psalmist’s ancient word, 
«‘T have been eaten up with zeal 
Unto thy house, my Lord.’’ 


Then said the Jews, ‘‘ We want to see 
What evidence you show 

(hat you possess authority 
Such things as these to do?’’ 


*¢ Cast down this temple,’’ Jesus said, 
Let its proud walls decay, 

And I will raise it up again, 
Ere three days pass away.’’ 


They answered, ‘‘ Forty years and six 
This temple took to build, 

And wilt thou rear it in three days? 
Art thou so strangely skilled ?’’ 


But of his body thus he spoke, 
A temple strong to view, 

And the disciples, when He rose, 
Recalled that word most true. 


Now, while in old Jerusalem, 
At the passover feast, 

Jesus performed great miracles, 
By which His fame increased. 


Yet He gave not His confidence 
To any, great or small, 

Because He read the human mind 
And knew the hearts of all. 


And needed not to be informed 
That man is weak and vain, 

Who will applaud and honor now, 
And persecute again. 


A Ruler of the Jews. 
HERE was a man, a Pharisee, 
€)) One of the chosen race, 
Who, in the council of the Jews, 
Maintained an honored place. 


| 


The same to Jesus came by night, 
Saying, ‘‘ Rabbi, well we know 
Thou art from God, for no mere mar 

Such miracles can do.”’ 


Jesus replied, ‘‘ Thou dost believe, 
Yet such a faith as thine 

Is naught, unless thou undergo 
An inward change divine. 


‘‘ Except a man be born again, 
I truly say to thee, 

The holy kingdom of his God 
His eyes shall never see.”’ 


Then Nicodemus said, surprised, 
‘¢ How can a man, when old 
Become a little babe again, 
Such wonders to behold ?’’ 


And Jesus answered, ‘‘ Verily, 
The birth of which I speak 

Is by the Spirit’s gracious power, 
Which every one must seek. 


‘¢ That which is born a little babe 
Is but a fleshly frame, 

But inward birth to all imparts 
The Spirit’s living flame. 


«‘And, as the way the wind doth blow 
Is not known by the sound, 

So shalt thou feel, but not discern, 
The inward change profound.’’ 


Then Nicodemus asked again, 
‘‘ How can these things be so?”’ 

Christ answered, ‘‘ Dost thou rule thy raee 
And yet these things not know? 


**T verily declare to you 
The truths that are divine, 
And ye receive not in your heart 
These precious words of mine. 


‘Tf I have told you earthly things 
And you do not believe, 

How shall you of these heavenly things, 
My truthful words receive ? 
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‘¢And no man hath ascended up 
To heaven’s throne, above, 

But the eternal Son of man, 
Who hath come down in love. 


‘‘And as a serpent Moses raised, 
Upon an upright pole, 

That those who felt a poisonous bite 
Might look and be made whole, 


‘«So must the Son of man be raised— 
In hate, and wrath and strife— 
That whoso shall believe on Him 
May have eternal life. 


**¢ For God so loved this sinful world 
He gave His only Son, 

That those who should believe on Him 
Might find their heaven begun. 


‘¢ For God sent not His Son below 
The wicked to condemn : 

But that, through Him, salvation might 
In mercy reach to them. 


‘* He that believes is saved from death, 
But he that doubts must die ; 
Because he has rejected, thus, 
The Son of God, most high. 


«And this is what condemns their lives, 
That light is shining clear, 

And men love darkness lest their deeds 
Of evil should appear.’’ 


John the Baptist. 


FTER these things did Jesus go 
Forth into Judah’s land, 
Attended by his followers, 
A faithful, holy band. 


john in his holy zeal baptized 
The people all around, 

In Aenon, near to Salim, 
Where water did abound. — 


And John’s disciples told him all— 
How Jesus, too, baptized, - 
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And crowds of people went to Him ; 
But John was not surprised. 


He answered, ‘‘ Man can nothing take, 
Except to him ’tis given, 

And to baptize with water 
Was my command from. Heaven. 


“‘And ye, yourselves, can witness true 
I said, J am not He— 

The Christ, the long expected one— 
He cometh after me. 


‘« Full happy is the bridegroom, but 
His friend, which standeth near, 
Rejoiceth in his happiness, 
So I am filled with cheer. 


“‘ He will go on, in power and might, 
His glory must increase ; 

While I, His humble forerunner, 
Must dwindle and decrease. 


‘« He that descendeth from above 
Is Lord and King of all; 

While he that is mere earthly man 
Is tainted by the fall. 


‘‘ He that from heaven comes to earth— 
The mighty Prince and Lord— 

Tells men what He has seen and heard, 
And none receive His word. 


“< Yet he that hath received His word 
Hath set his loyal seal, 

That God’s eternal righteousness 
He doth to man reveal.’’ 


But John’s bold, fearless preaching 
Now, suddenly, must cease— : 
How truly he had prophesied 
Unto himself decrease ! 


Wicked Herod. 


EROD, tetrarch of Galilee, 
John’s teaching oft did seex, 


Thought him a just and holy man, 
And gladly heard him speak. 
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Yet Herod had a wicked heart, 
And crime had'stained his name, 

For he lived with his brother’s wife, 
And none had dared to blame. 


But John, with holy courage, had 
Condemned his sinful life, 

And said, ‘‘It is not right for thee 
To have thy brother’s wife.’’ 


Therefore, the woman hated him— 
Herodias was her name— 

And would have killed him if she coula, 
With neither fear nor shame. 


But Herod she persuaded, : 
To seize the preacher bold, 
And in a dungeon’s gloomy cell 

His prisoner to hold. 


Now, when the news of this event 
To Jesus had been brought, 

While in the land of Judah, 
Where He baptized and taught, 


And He well knew that word unto 
The Pharisees had gone, 

\How, in His mission here and there, 
He plainly favored John, 


He left Judea’s flowery land, 
And turned His face again 
To Galilee, His early home, 
In Herod’s proud domain. 


Yet neither horse nor chariot had 
This royal Son of God ; 

But traveled humbly and afoot 
The hot and dusty road. 


The Woman at the Well. 


IS way lay through Samaria, 
And, as the noon was high, 


He came to Jacob’s ancient well, 
The town of Sychar nigh. 


And, wearied with His journey, 
He by the well sat down, 


While His disciples went to buy 
Some food within the town. 

Then, presently, a woman came— 
A daughter of the land, 

To draw some water from the well— 
Her pitcher in her hand. 


And Jesus, full of pitying grace, 
Beyond what we can think, 

Looked gently in the woman’s eyes, 
And said, ‘‘ Give me to drink ?’’ 


And thus, this poor Samaritan, 
Who knew but sin and shame, 
Was led to seek the living draught, 

Found in Messiah’s name. 


And she, that single pupil, heard, « 
By the old patriarch’s well, 

The greatest, grandest lesson 
That e’er from Jesus fell. 


And she believed. O, woman fair, 
Though fallen thou hadst been, 

The Searcher of all hearts in thee 
The seed of faith had seen ; 


And traveled through Samaria, 
To meet you, and to tell 

The new and wondrous doctrine 
That you received so well. 


And now came the disciples back, 
Who wondered that He taught 

One humble woman there alone, 
Yet wherefore no man sought. 


But the woman left her pitcher, 
And to the city went, 

And told to every one she met 
The wonderful event : 


How she had seen a traveler, — 
Sitting by Jacob’s well, 
Who all her secret history 
Did accurately tell. 
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And, ‘‘Come and see him!’’ she exclaimed, And on before Him went His fame. 
“* For he the Christ must be ; : *Mongst Jews both great and small, 

Such wisdom, dignity and grace And teaching in their synagogues, 
None e’er possessed as He.’’ Was glorified of all. 

Meanwhile the Lord’s disciples se Ne rs Re rece ee 


Before Him set some meat, The men of Galilee— 


And urging Him with gentle words, 
Said, ‘* Master, come and eat.’’ 


Who, at the feast of passover, 
His miracles did see. 


There was a certain nobleman, 


But, in that hour,no mortal food Who in Capernaum dwelt ; 
His craving want could fill, Whose son was sick, and nigh to death, 
His heart and mind were wholly set And great concern he felt. 


To work His gracious will. 
But hearing Jesus had returned 


*Twas now the harvest day of souls, To Galilee, was glad, 
In old Samaria’s fields, And hastened to Him, to entreat 
And He would gather all the fruit That He would heal the lad. 


That faithful labor yields. 
Then Jesus said, to try his faith, 
So He, in answer to the call a oS a Daeg ee 
iat hey ara ol food. Ye will not yield your hearts to God, 


y . ? a 
Taught the great lesson to all men Ne ee 


Of always doing good. To this remark the nobleman 


Made no direct reply ; 


And, now, came the Samaritans But said: “Oh, Sir, come down with me 
And begged the Lord to stay Before my child shall die.’’ 
And lodge within their city’s walls, 
And teach them every day. Jesus responded: ‘‘ Go thy way, 
Thy son doth surely live ;’’ 
And He who hearkens when we ask, And the man went, nor did he doubt 
Complied with their request ; The word the Lord did give. 


And in their city He abode 


Two days, an honored guest. And as he traveled to his home, 


His servants came to meet, 
And tell him that his son was well ; 


And many of those men: believed os 
His joy was now complete. 


He was the Christ—the Lord, 
When they beheld His holy life, He asked them when the child improved, 
And heard His gracious word. And they, in answer, said 
«¢ The seventh hour of yesterday 


ing fe fled.’’ 
ue Nculeman’s Son. The burning fever fle 


AND, now, upon His journey bent, That very hour, the father knew 
¢ §©He turned His eager face Had Jesus said he lived ; 
~~ To tread the road to Galilee, And he, himself, and all his house, 


Urged on by love and grace. On Christ, the Lord, believed. 
WK 
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In the Synagogue. 


HEN Jesus came to Nazareth, 
His childhood’s quiet home ; 
And, as to teach on Sabbath days 

His custom had become, 


He, in the synagogue, stood up, 
To read the holy Book ; 

And the writing of Isaias, 
When handed Him, He took ; 


And opened it, and found the place 
Wherein the prophet spake 

Of Israel’s Messiah, 
Who should their bondage break. 


He read the text, distinct and clear, 

- Then closed the Book again, 

And took His seat, while on Him gazed 
The eyes of all the men. 


And He began to say to them: 
‘¢ This day, in all your ears, 

This holy Scripture is fulfilled, 
After so many years.’’ 


And they, in awe and wonder, heard 
His words of grace and truth, 

And said: ‘‘ Is not this Joseph’s son, 
Whom we have known from youth ?”’ 


But soon their kind and gentle mood 
Began to disappear, 

Because He told them homely truths 
They did not wish to hear. 


At last, the fickle people rose 
In wild and wicked wrath, 


Seized Him, and roughly led Him up 


The sloping, hillside path ; 


That, in their raging anger, they 
Might cast Him headlong down 

The precipice, one side the hill, 
On which was built their town. 


But He passed through their very midst, 
An unfelt, spirit shape ; 
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And left them, standing wonder-struck. 
At this most strange escape. 


And so He went from Nazareth ; 
His home was there no more ; 

But in Capernaum He dwelt, 
And showed His grace and power. 


The Draught of Fishes. 


NE day the Lord stood by the shore 
Of lake Gennesaret ; 
And watched the fishermen, as there 
They pulled the outspread net. 


And, as He stood, the people came, 
And pressed upon Him round, 

To hear Him preach the Gospel news, 
Which they so precious found. 


Then Jesus, seeing Simon’s ship 
Was anchored close at hand, 

Stepped quick aboard, and gave command 
To push a space from land. 


And, sitting down, He taught the throng 
Who crowded on the shore, 

And heard, with joy, such heavenly truth 
As ne’er was preached before. 


The sermon ended, then He bade 
Simon launch out for fish ; 

And Simon answered that he would, 
If ’twere the Master’s wish. 


But added :° ‘‘ We have toiled all night, 
Nor sleep nor rest have sought, 

But through the water dragged our nets, 
And yet no fish have caught.’’ 


Still, while he spoke, he launched the ship 
Out on the waters wide, 

{nd let the net ci wn in the sea, 
The vessel’s rail beside. 


And lo! at once, with fish ’twas filled, 
A multitude so great 

That the strong net came wide apart, 
So heavy was their weight. 
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The fisherman their partners called 
To bring another ship ; 

And soon both vessels were quite full, 
And sinking in the deep. 


Then Simon Peter, in amaze, 
At Jesus’ knees fell down ; 

And said: ‘*O Lord, depart from me, 
My sins to Thee are known.”’ 


But Jesus gently said to him: 
‘< Thou need’st not be afraid ; 

From henceforth thou shalt sinners catch, 
By my Almighty aid.”’ 


And when they brought their ships to land, 
They—Peter, James and John— 
Forsook their vessels and their friends 
And followed Christ alone. 


The Unc:ean Spirit. 


EXT sabbath, in the synagogue, 
When He stood forth to teach, 
The people wondered at His force, 

And mighty power to preach. 


And oné was there within whose breast 
A devil foul had sway ; 

Who, held in bondage most unclean, 
Yet sought to praise and pray ; 


But, by the devil moved, cried out, 
And called the Lord by name ; 

Declaring that he knew Him well, 
And also whence He’ came. 


Then Jesus to the devil said : 
<¢ Silence and come thou forth ; ”’ 
Who came forth, hurting not the man, 
But casting him to earth. 


And all the people were amazed 
At what they saw that day, 

And said, ‘“‘ With power doth He speak, 
And spirits vile obey.”’ 
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And the news spread round the country, 
And was told from place to place, 

Of the wonder-working prophet, 
And this miracle of grace. 


Simon’s Wife’s Mother. 


HEN Jesus left the synagogue 
He did not go alone, 

But with Simon and with Andrew, 
Followed by James and John, 


And entered into Simon’s house, 
Where they besought His aid, 

For the kind mother of Simon’s wife 
Was in a fever laid. 


The raging fever quickly fled 
At His divine behest, 

And she arose and ministered 
To every waiting guest. 


Casting out Devils. 


OW, when the sun was setting low 
1) They brought all the diseased ; 
He laid His hands on every one 5 
To heal them He' was pleased. | 


And many devils He cast out 
By His command and power ; 

And all the people quickly came 
Together at the door. 


The devils He forbad to speak, 
As they around Him trod— 

For one and all acknowledged Him 
The Christ—the Son of God. 


And so the word Esaias spoke, 
Foretelling Him, came true: 
‘¢ Himself bare our infirmities, 
And all our sickness knew.’”’ 


The next morn, rising early, 
Before the break of day, 
He went out to a desert place, 

To meditate and pray. 
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And Simon and his company 
Went after Him, and said: 

«« All seek for Thee and are amazed, 
Supposing Thou hast fled.’’ 


He said to them: ‘‘I go to preach 
In other cities too ; 

For therefore came I down from heaven, 
To teach the Gospel true.”’ 


And he preached in their synagogues 
Throughout all Galilee ; 

While, from before Him, as He went, 
He made the demons flee. 


Healing a Leper. 


ND now it came to pass, one day, 
When in a certain town, 

A leper, seeing Jesus, came, 
And on his face fell down, 


And worshipped, and beseeching Him, 
Said: ‘‘ Lord, if but Thou please, 
Thou hast the power to make me clean, 

From this most foul disease.’’ 


At once the Lord put forth His hand, 
And, with a gracious touch, 


Said: ‘‘ It doth please me—be thou clean ;’’ 


Thus prayer availeth much. 


But Jesus charged him not to tell 
The miracle abroad ; 

But go straightway unto the priest, 
And offer gifts to God. 


Yet so much more His fame went forth, 
And multitudes came near, 

That He might heal their sicknesses, 
And they His words might hear. 


But He stayed in the desert drear 
While blazed abroad the news, 
Fearing they would proclaim Him King, 
And thus provoke the Jews. 
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After some days He came again 
Into Capernaum ; 

And it was quickly noised abroad 
The Master was at home. 


The Man Sick of the Palsy. 


ND many people gathered, till 
The house could hold no more ; 

Grave doctors and proud Pharisees 
Thronged in and round the door. 


And Jesus preached, and taught them all 
The precious, Gospel Word ; 

And healed the sick who recognized 
The power of the Lord. 


And now behold a kindly act: 
A bed ts borne by four-— 

On which one sick of palsy lies— 
Near to the crowded door. 


And when they cannot enter in, 
They to the roof ascend ; 

And, breaking it, let down the bea 
On which is laid their friend. 


Thus to the sick man Jesus spake: 
‘« Thy sins are all forgiven.’’ 
And then the scribes said in their hearts, 
‘¢ Who thus blasphemeth Heaven ?’’ 


Immediately the Lord perceived 
Their thoughts, and answer gave: 
‘Which is the easier, from sin 
Or from disease to save ? 


‘«But that ye now may learn the fact, 
And know it from this hour, 

That to forgive all sin on earth 
The Son of man hath power ; ”’ 


He said unto the sick man: ‘ Rise, 
Take up thy bed and bear 

It on thy shoulders hence away, 
And to thy house repair.’’ 
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Immediately the man arose, 


To perfect health restored ; 


And taking up his bed, went home, 


© 


And glorified the Lord. 


The Calling of Matthew. 


OW, after this, as Jesus passed 
Where customs were received, 
He saw a man named Matthew sit 

And, knowing he believed, 


Said to him only: ‘ Follow me,”’ 
And Matthew, leaving all, 

Rose up and the disciples joined, 
At this most simple call. 


Then Matthew—sometimes Levi called— 
Prepared a splendid feast, 

Inviting a great company, ; 
With Jesus, honored guest ! 


But Matthew was a publican, 
On whom the Jews did frown, 
And so were many of his friends, 
Who at the feast sat down. 


And thus the scribes and Pharisees 
To the disciples said : 

«¢ With publicans and sinners vile 
Why doth your Lord eat bread ?’’ 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘ Not to the well, 
But sick, are doctors sent ; 

And I came, not to call the good, 
But sinners to repent.’’ 


The Pool of Bethesda. 


OON after this, again the feast 
Of passover came round, 
And Jesus, at Jerusalem, 
All worshipful was found. 


For, to fulfill all righteousness 
He taught the people all, 

And joined the service in God’s house 
At every stated call. 


Now, in Jerusalem, there is 
At the sheep-gate a pool, 
Bethesda called in Hebrew phrase, 
Five-porched, of water full. 


And in these porches lay a throng, 
Diseased and racked with pain ; 

Blind, halt and withered, hoping from 
The water help to gain. 


For, sometimes, down an angel went 
And tossed the quiet pool ; 

And who could, after, step in first, 
Was sure to be made whole. 


And one poor sufferer lay there, 
On that unhappy ground, 

Who eight and thirty tedious years 
Infirmity had bound. 


When Jesus, passing, saw him lie, 
He knew his wretched case ; 

And He who shares His peoples’ woes, 
Looked down with pitying grace ; 


And kindly asked the man: ‘‘ Wilt thou 
Be healed of thy disease ?’’ 

Well knowing that no earthly boon 
Could more the cripple please ; 


Who answered, in dejected tone, 
‘¢Sir, I have no kind friend— 
Whene’er the water is stirred up— 

His kindly help to lend. 


‘¢ But while with slow and painful steps, 
I try to move along, 

Another suff’ rer gets down first, 
Whose limbs are good and strong ;’”’ 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘ Rise, lift thy bed, 
And walk with it away.”’ 
Immediately the man obeyed ; 
And ’twas the Sabbath day. 


The Jews who met him, therefore, said: 
‘¢Thou’rt doing very wrong, 

Upon this holy, Sabbath day, 
To bear thy bed along.”’ 
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He answered them: ‘‘ The man who did 
The wondrous work on me, 

Of healing by His own command 
My long infirmity— 


‘¢ He said: ‘Take up thy bed and walk,’ 
And, instantly, there came 

A healthful glow through all my limbs, 
With power to do the same.’’ 


Then asked they him: ‘‘ What man is he, 
Who thus irreverent spake, 
Commanding thee thus wickedly 
The Sabbath law to break ?’’ 


But the healed man knew not the friend 
Who did him so much good ; 

For Jesus bore Himself away 
To escape the multitude. , 


But afterward, as Jesus taught 
Within the temple gate, 

He found this man and said to him, 
‘¢ Behold thy healthy state ; 


«* Now sin no more, lest worse should come 
_ Upon the guilty soul.’’ 
Then went the man and told the Jews 
*Twas Jesus made him whole. 


Therefore the Jews did persecute 
The Lord and seek to slay, 

Because He did these wondrous things 
Upon the Sabbath day. 


But Jesus preached to them the truth 
In language strong and clear ; 

And happy were they who believed, 
And lent a willing ear. 


The Man with a Withered Hand. 


GAIN, as in the synagogue, 
The Lord on Sabbath taught, 


A man who had a withered hand 
His kind attention sought. 


And scribes and Pharisees around 
Watched if the Lord would use 


His power to heal upon this day, 
That they might Him accuse. 


But He, who knew their evil thoughts, 
Unto the sufferer said : 

‘‘Arise, and stand forth in the midst ;’’ 
And the poor man obeyed. 


Then He, to those who watched Him, said; — 
«J one thing ask of you; 

Is it on Sabbath days correct 
Evil or good to do?’’ 


But they replied not, then He said: 
“What man among you all 

Shall have one sheep which on this day 
Into a pit shall fall ; 


«And he will not lay hold on it, 
And quickly lift it out ? 

That man is better than a sheep 
You surely cannot doubt. 


‘Wherefore ’tis lawful thus to do 
Good on the Sabbath days; ’’ 

And He looked on them with surprise, 
Grieved by their wicked ways. 


Then to the man who meekly stood, 
Waiting the Lord’s command, 

In centre of the synagogue, 
He said: ‘‘ Stretch forth thine hand.’’ 


And though the hand hung helpless dewn, 
The heart with faith was strong ; 

And instantly ran vital force : 
The arm’s whole length along. 


Then went the haughty Pharisees 
And the Herodians rude, 

And held a council to destroy 
Him who did only good, 


But Jesus, knowing it, withdrew, 
Still followed by the crowd ; 

He healed them all, but charged thar they, 
Speak not His name aloud, 
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The Twelve are Chosen. 


ND then up to a mountain’s side, 

One day, the path He trod, 
And there alone he bowed Himself 
_ All night in prayer to God ; 


And in the morning called all those 
Who Him their Master claimed, 

And, from amongst them, chose out twelve, 
Whom He apostles named. 


And He ordained this favored few, 
With privilege to each 

To be with Him when He so willed, 
Or be sent forth to preach ; 


And to have power to heal the sick, 
The dumb, the halt, the blind, 

And cast all evil spirits out, 
That vex and curse mankind. 
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And these were the twelve chosen men: 
Simon, to whom the Lord 

Had given the name of Peter— 
A stone, both strong and hard ; 


And Andrew, Simon’s brother, and 
The sons of Zebadee, 

Bold James and John, whom Jesus said 
Should Boanerges be, 


Which means the sons of thunder, and 
Philip, Bartholomew, 

Matthew and Thomas, James and Jude, 
Both sons of Alpheus true ; 


Simon, who was a Canaanite— 
By Luke Zelotes named— 

And Judas called Iscariot ; 
Traitor, for evil famed. 


Healing the Sick. 


E then descended to the plain, 
19, To seek for focd and rest, 
When all the people of the land 
In crowds around Him pressed. 


The weary sick and those who felt 
The pangs of racking pain, 

And others vexed with devils hoped 
From Him relief to gain ; 


And, following, sought to touch Him, 
As power from Him had flown ; 
But in compassion He beheld 
And healed them, every one. 


The Sermon on The Mount. 


GAIN, up to the mountain side 

f He went, and took His seat ; 
And His disciples followed Him, 

And gathered round His feet. 


And lifting up His eyes on them, 
He raised His voice to teach, 

Declaring those exalted truths 
He came on earth to preach. 


He told them, first, the blessedness 
Of purity and grace ; 
- And that the souls most like to God 
Should see the Father’s face. 


Then told them of their high estate, 
Their privilege sublime, 

To upright stand, and shed forth light 
Upon the realms of time. 


And taught them of the moral law, 
And of the law of love, 

For heart and spirit to be kept, 
All human laws above. 


In simple words He framed for them 
A solemn, fervent prayer, 

By which they could approach to God, 
And on Him cast their care. 


He taught that, if their neighbors’ faults 
Were lovingly forgiven, 

They all might claim in humble faith 
The Fatherhood of Heaven. 
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Then charged them ’gainst the error made 
From that time until now, 

That men to different masters 
Allegiance can avow. 


** For God,’’ He said, ‘‘ ye cannot serve, 
And mammon serve beside ; 

In love to one and not to both, 
Your spirit must abide.’’ 


He then the precious lesson taught 
Of God’s vast providence, 

Which is our faithful guardian, 
And our secure defence. 


The little songsters of the air, 
The lilies of the field, 

Are fed, and clothed, from day to day, 
While they no forethought yield. 


And man, much better in His sight— 
How little faith has he, 

To doubt the providential care 
That all his needs can see ! 


«¢ Seek first the kingdom of your God, 
His righteousness divine, 

And all the stores of earthly good 
Shall graciously be thine.’’ 


The Preacher then went on to charge 
’Gainst judging others’ sin— 

Those fond of spying evil deeds, 
Should with their own begin. 


And they who ask, or seek, or knock, 
God never will deny ; 

And men to other men should do 
As they would be done by. 


And it is wise to enter in 
The narrow way and straight ; 
And shun the way where many go— 
The wide and open gate. 


Though men may openly appear 
What they are not within ; 

Yet you shall know, if in their lives 
You see the fruit of sin. 


For every good and perfect tree 
Doth faultless fruit bring forth; | 
But when you see an evil tree, 
Its fruit is nothing worth. 


And each tree bearing not good fruit 
Into the fire is cast ; 

Wherefore, ‘tis by their deeds ye know 
The doom of all, at last. 


‘* Not every one who says to Me ; 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter heaven ; 

But he that does my Father’s will ; 
And knows his sins forgiven. 


-""-ny will say to me that day: 
* I’ve done good in Thy Name ;’ 
I never knew you, I will say, 
I disregard your claim. 


‘* Therefore, who hears these wu ~4¢ of mime , 


And doth not doubt or mock. 
Is like a man who wisely built 
His house upon a rock. 


‘¢ And the rain fell and floods came on, 
And winds blew fierce and long ; 
But that house stood, securely firm, 
On/its foundation strong. 


«< And every one that hears my words 
And disobeys, shall stand 
Like to a foolish man, who built 
His house upon the sand ; 


«¢ And the rain fell and floods came or 
And winds blew round and round 
Upon that house, and soon it fell 
In ruins on the ground.’’ 


The Centurion’s Servant. 


ND, now, when Jesus entered 
Into Capernaum ; 

A Centurion besought Him for 
A servant, sick at home. 
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“¢T will come,’’ He said, ‘‘ and heal him.’’ -And the dead youth sat up, alive, 
The Centurion answered: ‘‘ Lord, And to her speechless joy, 

I am not worthy Thou should’st come, The mother from the Lord received 
But only speak the word. Her resurrected boy. 


‘¢ For I, myself, am in command, 
And whatsoe’er I say : 
Morenc erie anothernuan, > happened that a Pharisee 


They instantly obey.” Invited Christ to eat, 
When a poor, sinful woman came 


And worshipped at His feet ; 


The Pharisee and the Woman. 


ie 
When Jesus heard him, in surprise 


He\said to those around: And washed them with her copious tears, 


‘*T verily, in Israel, ‘s And wiped them with her hair, 
Such great faith have not found. And kissed them, and anointed them 


With ointment rich and rare. 
Then said to the Centurion: ‘‘ Go, 


Thy faith the work has sealed ; ”’ The Pharisee, within himself, 
And in the self-same hour he found Said: ‘‘If this man were wise, 
His servant had been healed.: And were a prophet, he would know 


: This sinner to despise.’’ 


Raising the Widow’s Son. And Jesus, answering his thought, 


T came to pass upon the day Explained the woman’s love: 
Succeeding-this event, She was a sinner who, now saved, 
That as he journeyed on his way, Her gratitude would prove. 


Much people with Him went. 
And while the guests in wonder gazed, 


He to the woman spoke : 
‘¢ Thy sins are all forgiven—thy faith 
Hath broken Satan’s yoke.’’ 


Along the road He traveled on, 
Until He came to Nain ; 
When, just outside the city gate, 
He met a funeral train. 
The Blind and Dumb Man. 
GAIN a man they bring to Him, 
Of Satan sove possessed, 
Both blind and dumb, in wretched plight, 
But Jesus gave him rest. 


In sorrow they were bearing forth 
A weeping widow’s son ; 

And many sympathized with her— 
He was her only one. 


And when the Lord saw her He had The sufferer both spake and saw, 
Compassion on her grief ; When people, every one, 

And said unto her: ‘‘ Weep no more, Who saw this miracle, exclaimed : 
I bring you sure relief.”’ ‘OTs not this David's Son?” 

He touched the bier, and all the friends But the proud Pharisees, in heart, 
Stood still in mute surprise, Ignored this title true ; 

When to the dead He spoke: ‘‘ Young man, And said the wondrous healing gift 


I say to thee arise.’’ To Satan’s power was due. 
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Then Jesus knew their thoughts and said : 
‘ What logic ye command ! 

If Satan cast out Satan, then 
His kingdom cannot stand.’’ 


The Storm on Galilee. 


ND as the multitudes increased, 
And thronged about the Lord, 

He said: ‘‘I other towns must seek, 
And in them preach the word.”’ 


So He commandment forthwith gave 
That His disciples go, 

And get a ship in readiness, 
Across the lake to row. 


Then a certain scribe said: ‘‘ Master, 
I'll follow Thee to-day, 

By land or-water, wheresoe’ er 
Thou goest or shalt stay.”’ 


And Jesus answered: ‘‘ Foxes can 
Run into holes for rest, 

And every bird of air can fly 
Into a pleasant nest ; 


‘¢ But no place hath the Son of Man 
Whereof it can be'said : 

‘That is His home, where He may lay 
In peace His weary head.’ ’’ 


The scribe had nothing more to say ; 
He, doubtless, did not care 

The fortunes of so poor a man 
To follow and to share. 


Another said: ‘‘ Lord let me go 
My father’s grave to make.’’ 

Said Jesus: ‘‘ Let the world do that, 
Come thou, my portion take.’’ 


And now the followers of Christ 
Were all aboard the ship, 

And ele, o’ercome with weariness, 
Lay down and fell asleep. 


And the disciples, in alarm, 
Their Master woke from sleep ; 

<‘ Lord, we must have thine instant help 
Or perish in the deep; ’’ 


When He, in calm and gentle voice. 

Said: ‘‘ Wherefore do ye tear, ; ‘ 
O ye of little faith and trust. 

While I, your Lord, am here ? ” 


Then He arose in dignity, 
And spoke His sovereign will, 
Commanding both the winds and sea 
To hearken and be still. 


And instantly all nature’s face 
A tranquil aspect wears, 

Hushed is the tempest, and the sky 
Again serene appears. 


The men each to the others, said, 
In awe and, great amaze : 

«‘What kind of man is this, whose word 
‘The fearful storm obeys? ”’ 


The Legion of Devils. 


OW when they reached the other side, 
All fright and danger o’er, 


The country of the Gadarenes 
Received them to its shore. 


But many steps they have not gone 
To reach the city near, 

When suddenly two unclad men 
From ’mongst the tombs appear. 


By unclean spirits sorely vexed, 
No firm restraints could hold 

Their demon-strengthened limbs, or keep 
Their frantic souls controlled. 


And in the mountains and the tombs, 
With cries, both night and day, 

They cut themselves, and caused such fear, 
None dared to pass that way. 
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But when the Lord approached, a change 
Came o’er these men possessed ; 

One fled—the other, falling down 
In worship, sore distressed, 


Cried: ‘‘ What have I to do with Thee, 
Jesus, Thou Son of God? 

Torment me not, nor banish me 
To my most drear abode.’”’ 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘ Come out of him, 
Thou unclean spirit, vile, 

And let thy presence ne’er again 
His tortured soul defile.”’ 


And then He asked: ‘‘ What is thy name? ’® 
‘« Legion,’’ the man did say, 

For many, many devils bold 
Within him had held sway. 


The devils, knowing they no more 
In this poor man could dwell, 
Imploringly besought the Lord 
To drive them not to hell ; 


And seeing a great herd of swine 
Upon the mountain side, 

Begged His consent to enter them, 
With which the Lord complied. 


But though there were two thousand swine 
They could not fight nor flee, 

The legion entered them, and all 
Rushed headlong in the sea. 


i 
And they that fed the swine, alarmed, 
Ran hastily away, 
And told in town and country round 
The wonders of that day. 


Then every One went out to see 
What wondrous things were done, 

And still and calm the country lay, 
And all the swine were gone. 


And he who long had raged around, 
A tersor to mankind, 

Sat peacefully at Jesus’ feet, 
Clothed, and of rightful mind. 
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And they who saw the miracle, 
With eager tongues revealed 
How he of legion once possessed 

So suddenly was healed. 


Then the whole multitude from all 
The country round appear, 

And beg the Lord to leave their coasts 
For they were filled with fear. 


Now, as the Lord took ship again, 
The man thus saved from woe, 

Prayed that he might be with the Christ, 
Wherever He should go. 


But Jesus answered: ‘‘ Nay, return 
To thine own house, and tell 

What God hath done for thee, and hence 
With thine own kindred dwell.’’ 


And the man did as Jesus said, 
And told to great and small 

Of his most glad deliverance 
From Satan’s dreadful thrall. 


The Daughter of Jairus. 


T came to pass as Jesus thence 
Returned, across the sea, 

Many He found awaiting Him—. 
The men of Galilee. 


And behold, Jairus, ruler of 
The synagogue, drew near, 

And knelt at Jesus’ feet, and prayed, 
In great distress and fear, 


Tat Jesus to his house would go 
Ana heal his dying child— 

A little daughter, twelve years old, 
In manners sweet and mild. 


Then Jesus, whose glad work it was 
To cheer each broken heart, 

Went with him, followed by the crowd, 
Who would not from Him part, 
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And a poor woman, suffering 
From a severe disease, 

Who, for twelve years, her money all 
Had spent in doctors’ fees ; 


When told that he was passing by 
Came in the crowd, behind, 

And said: ‘‘If I may touch His clothes, 
I sure relief shall find.’’ 


And, stooping down, she gently touched 
His garment’s hem: when, lo! 

She felt the fountain of her plague 
Had ceased at once to flow. 


When He, perceiving in Himself 
Some loss of power Divine, 

Turned ana demanded of the crowd : 
“¢ Who touched this robe of mine?’’ 


Then His disciples said to Him: 
‘«The people throng round Thee, 
They closely press on every side, 
And sayest Thou: ‘Who touched me?’ ’?’ 


But He still looked around, when she, 
Knowing she was not hid, 

Came, trembling, fell down at His feec, 
And told Him what she did. 


But He said, kindly: ‘‘ Daughter, thou 
This act must not deplore, 

Thy faith hath healed thee, go in peace ; 
No plague shall vex thee more! ’’ 


And while He spoke, from Jairus’ house 
Came messengers, who said: 

“< Trouble the Master now no more ; 
The little maid is dead.’’ 


But Jesus to the ruler turned, 
And said: ‘‘ You need not grieve ; 
All shall be well with thee and thine, 
If only thou believe.’’ 


Before He reached the ruler’s house, 
He told the rest to wait, 

And none but Peter, James and John, 
Went with Him through the gate. 


And when He entered in the house, 
He found it full of grief, 

Nor did the mourning company\ 
Expect from Him relief. 


Then He said gently to the friends: 
«« Why make this noise, and weep ? 
The damsel is not truly dead, 
But taketh rest in sleep.”’ 


And they all laughed—a laugh of scorn- - 
Well knowing she was dead, 

When he turned out the sneering crowd, 
And calmly onward led 


The father and the mother, who 
No doubting did betray, 

And His believing followers, 
To where the maiden lay ; 


Then took her gently by the hand, 
And said, \with pitying eyes: 

‘“* Talitha Cumi; damsel, I 
Now say to thee arise.’’ 


Then instantly the maid aiose, 
And walked upon her feet, 

When He in kindness. ordered that 
They give her food to eat. 


Two Blind Men Healed. 


OW when the Lord departed thence, 
Two blind men followed close, 


And, ‘‘Oh! Thou Son of David,’’ cried, 
‘¢ Have mercy upon us.’’ 


And when He reached His lodging house, 
The blind men entered too ; 

Then Jesus asked: ‘‘ Do ye believe 
That I this thing can do?”’ 


They said: ‘‘ Yea, Lord;’’ then did He 
touch 
Their eyes, with fingers kind, 
And said: ‘‘According to your faith, 
Be ye no longer blind,”’ 
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Forthwith they saw, and Jesus charged 
That they let no man know ; 

But they went out and spread His fame 
Wherever they did go. 


The Disciples Sent Forth. 


TRAIGHTWAY the Lord departed thence, 
And came to His own home, 

And in the synagogue He taught 
When Sabbath-day had come. 


S 


The people wondered at His words, 
And asked : ‘* How can it be 

That this man has such power gained 
As we both hear and see? 


‘¢For is not this the carpenter ? 
We know his mother well ; 

His brethren and his sisters, too, 
All here among us dwell.”’ 


And so they took offence at Him, 
And Jesus said: ‘‘ In vain 

A prophet much esteemed abroad 
At home would honor gain.”’ 


And He could do no mighty works— 
Save healing a few sick, 

And teaching in the villages— 
Because their faith was weak. 


But looking on the people with 
Compassion in His heart, 

As scattered sheep, and ignorant— 
He called the twelve apart, 


And sent them forth, through all the land, 
To preach, by two and two, 

To the lost sheep of Israel, 
The Gospel, pure and true. 


Death of John the Baptist. 


EROD, the king, his birthday kept, 
And festive supper spread, 

For lords, high captains and chief men, 
Of Galilee the head. 
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And with the flowing of rich wines, 
And strains of music sweet, 

The daughter of Herodias danced 
On light and airy feet ; 


Which dancing so much pleased the king 
He promised, with an oath, 

That whatsoever she would ask 
He’d give her—nothing loth. 


The daughter of her mother asked : 
_‘* What gift shall I desire ?”’ 
The wicked woman answered her : 
‘¢Tohn Baptist’s head require.”’ 


Straightway the brazen damsel came, 
And, with petition bold, 

Demanded John the Baptist’s head, 
Just as she had been told. 


Although the king was sorely grieved, 
He would not break his word, 

In honor of the company 
By whom the oath was heard. 


Now, soon as John’s disciples knew 
Of his most cruel doom, 

They tcok his body, tenderly, 
And laid it in a tomb; 


And to the Master straightly told 
What had befallen John— 

The deed which at the king’s command 
His servile guard had done. 


But fear’s dread torment soon drew near 
When Herod heard the news 

Of the wonder working Jesus, 
Now preaching to the Jews. 


And he, with pale and trembling lips, 
Unto his servants said : 

<¢ This is the Baptist whom I slew, 
Arisen from the dead. 


«¢ Therefore do wondrous works in him 
Show forth themselves, to prove 

That He a mighty prophet was, 
Appointed from above.”’ 
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Feeding the Multitude. 


HE twelve apostles, when the time 
For their return had come, 

Betook themselves with one accord 
To Jesus, at His home; 


And told Him all things that befell 
While they had been away ; 

What they had done, what they had taughy, 
And how they fared each day. 


Then Jesus at Bethsaida 
Was with compassion moved, 
To see the people crowd around— 
The sheep He so much loved. 


He talked to them of God and heaven— 
The land above all lands— 

And healed as many as had need 
Of healing at His hands. 


Then said the twelve: ‘‘Lord do Thou send 
The multitude away, 

That they some victuals may procure 
Before the close of day.’’ 


But Jesus knew that poverty 
Oppressed the multitude, 

And kindly to His followers said: 
“<Can ye not give them food?”’ 


_ **Two hundred pennyworth of bread,”’’ 


Philip at once replied, 
*¢Would not a little food for each 
Of this great crowd provide.’’ 


Then Andrew, Peter’s brother, spoke: 
‘* Here is a lad,’’ he said, 

*¢ Who two small fishes has, beside 
Five loaves of barley bread. 


‘¢ But, what are they to such a crowd?”’ 
The Lord said: ‘‘ Bring them here. 
Then seat the people on the grass, 
By fifties, far and near.’’ 


And taking in His hands the bread, 
And fish, He looked toward heaven 

And blest it in the name of Him 
From whom all bread is given ; 


Then brake, and the disciples passed 
The broken food around 

To all the multitude, who sat 
Expectant on the ground. 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘Go, gather up 
The fragments careless tossed 

Upon the ground, in wanton waste, 
That nothing may be lost.’’ 


And the disciples—patient men, 
Went, stooping, o’er the field, 

And fragments of the late repast 
Twelve baskets full did yield. 


And when the Lord perceived that they 
Did meditate to bring 

United force with the intent 
That they might crown Him king, 


He urged that His disciples should 
Take ship and cross the sea, 

While He dispersed the multitudes, 
And followed secretly. 


Jesus Walks Upon the Sea. 


HEN Jesus, up the mountain side 
Ascended all alone, 

To spend some hours in peaceful prayer 
Before His Father’s throne. : 


Meanwhile the twelve were toiling hara 
In rowing o’er the lake, 

But ’gainst the stormy winds they could 
But little progress make. 


And Jesus, on the mountain high, 
Engaged in fervent ~rayo, 

Y. oks on the lake and sees his friends, 
And feels their toil and care. 
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Now comes the fourth watch of the night ; 
The tired men still row 

Against a rising, boisterous sea, 
While angry tempests blow. 


But now, amid the wild uproar, 
And darkness of the storm, 

They saw approaching, o’er the waves, 
Their Master’s much loved form. 


They failed to recognize their Lord, 
With storm and darkness near, 

Supposed He was a spirit form, 
And cried aloud for fear. 


Then straightway Jesus hushed their cries ; 
“Be of good cheer,’’ He said ; 

They knew the kind, assuring voice: 
ee 2'Tis. 1, be not atraid.’’ 


Then Peter, warm, impulsive, bold, 
Said: Lord, it- it be Thou,. ° 

Bid me and let me come to Thee 
Upon the waters now.’’ 


Jesus said: ‘‘Come.’’ Then Peter stepped 
Over the vessel’s side, 

And walked securely and alone 
Upon the stormy tide. 


His eyes were on the Master fixed, 
But, looking on the wave, 
At once he did begin to sink, 
_ And cried out: ‘‘ Lord! Oh, save!’’ 


Then Jesus quickly stretched His hand 
And raised the sinking man, 
Said: ‘‘ Wherefore did’st thou doubt?’’ 
and placed 
Him on his feet again. 


And when they step aboard the ship, 
There is a sudden peace, 

The wind is still, the stars are bright, 
The waves their motion cease. 


And the disciples, bending low, 
Their spirits deeply awed, 

Said: « Ofa truth we now are sure 
Thou art the Son of God.’’ 
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Then comes to pass another thing, 
They cannot understand ; 

The ship, so lately out at sea, 
Is now quite close to land. 


And, resting from their hours of toil, 
And filled with wonder deep, 

The twelve around their Master’s feet 
Lie down in peaceful sleep. 


The Bread from Heaven. 


HE next day, for the absent Lord, ~ 
The people searched around, 

Near to the place where He had fed 
Five thousand on the ground. 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘ Ye seek me not 
In honor of my power, 

But for the bread I brake to you 
In hunger’s helpless hour. 


‘¢ Labor not so for earthly meat, 
Which perisheth away, 

But for that meat which shall endure 
Through everlasting day.’’ 


And then He preachec to them the words 
Of saving, Gospel truth, 

Of Bread that keeps the soul in strength: 
And in immortal youth. 


He told them that He was the Bread 
Which had been sent from heaven, 
That Bread of everlasting life, 
To all believers given. 


And some went back, and walked no more 
With Him—the Truth, the Way ; 

Then to the chosen twelve He said: 
“¢ Will ye, too, go away?”’ 


Then Simon Peter answered Him: 
‘¢ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of endless life ; 
From Thee doth wisdom flow. 
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‘‘And we believe, and we are sure 
That Thou art Jesse’s Rod ; 

The promised Christ of Israel— 
Son of the living God.’’ 


Jesus said: ‘* Have I not chosen 
Twelve of you to believe, 

And witness to a sinful world 
The truth which ye receive ; 


‘And one of you a devil is?”’ 
He spoke of Judas vile, 
Who should, by wicked treachery, 
The bishopric defile. 


Now, when around Capernaum 
The Lord had done much good, 
He rose and traveled forth, to where 
Old Tyre and Sidon stood ; 


And entered in a house, that He 
Might of the crowd be rid, 

And rest in peace there for a day ; 
But He could not be hid. 


For a woman, whose young daughter 
Had an unclean spirit, heard 

That He was that great prophet who 
Could heal her with a word. 


And, hast’ning to Him, she knelt duwn, 
And bowed her weeping face, 
Relating in His willing ear 
Her daughter’s grievous case. 


But Jesus answered not a word ; 
The apostles wondered why, 

And said to Him: ‘‘ Send her away, 
We’re weary of her cry.’’ 


And then He said: ‘I am not sent 
Save to the sheep astray 

From Israel’s fold—beloved of God— 
To guide them in the way.”’ 


Now this poor woman was a Greek, 
And of Phoenician birth ; 

But she believed great David’s Son 
Was Prince of all the earth ; 


And that He loved all human kind, 
Of every degree ; 

So, drawing near, she worshipped Him 
Exclaiming: ‘‘ Lord, help me!’’ 


Then He replied: ‘It is not meet 
To take the children’s bread 

And cast it out to dogs, while they— 
The children—are not fed.’’ 


H 
But she said: ‘‘ Yea, Lord, very true, 
Yet dogs, Thou know’st, do eat 
The crumbs that from the table fall, 
Beneath the children’s feet.’’ 


“¢O, woman,’’ Jesus answered then, 
‘¢ Great is thy trusting faith ; 

And be it unto thee, and thine, 
Whatever thy heart saith.’’ 


And she went joyful to her house, 
And found the devil fled, 

And her fair daughter calm and well, 
And laid upon her bed. 


Feeding the Hungry. 


ND now, this gracious work performed 
f The Lord returned again 
Unto the sea of Galilee, 
And through Decapolis plain. 


Unto a mountain He repaired, 
And sought a quiet seat ; 

But many sufferers followed Him, 
And crowded round His feet. 


The eager multitudes brought forth 
The blind, and dumb, and lame. 

And Jesus healed them, every one, 
Who to His presence came. 


And all the people glorified 
The God of Israel ; 

And, much astonished, they exclaimed, 
‘¢ He hath done all things well!’ 
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Then the Lord sent the people home, 
And, taking ship again, 

Sailed with the twelve along the sea, 
Unto Magdala’s plain. 


There Pharisees and Sadducees 
Came, tempting Him, and sought 

A sign from heaven that they might know 
The doctrines that He taught. 


But He refused to give a sign 
To hypocrites so base, 

And leaving them, and taking ship, 
Sailed to another place. 


Curing the Blind. 


OW, coming to Bethsaida, 
They bring a blind man down, 
Beseeching Him to touch him, 
But He leads him out of town.’ 


Then, spitting, moistens the blind eyes, 
And asks him if he sees ; 

And the man looks up and answers: 
“¢1 see men walk, as trees.’’ 


Then Jesus put His gentle hands 
On the man’s eyes again, 

Made him look up—his eyes were healed, 
And he saw all things plain. 


The Apostle Peter. 


HEN, after that, as Jesus with 
©) His twelve disciples walked 
To Czesarea Philippi, 
And gravely with them talked, 


He asked them who the people said 
That He, Himself, might be ; 

They answered John, Elias, and 
The prophet Jeremy. 


He saith: ‘‘ But whom say ye am I, 
Who long with you have trod ?”’ 
KK 


Peter exclaimed: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, 
Son of the living God!”’ 


Then Jesus answered him: ‘ How blest 
Simon Bar-jona, thou, 

For flesh and blood hath not revealed 
What thou, from heaven, dost know. 


‘‘And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Peter sure, 

And on this rock I'll build my church 
From gates of hell secure. 


‘¢ Keys of authority and truth 
Shall unto thee be given ; 

Whac thou dost bind or loose on earth 
Is bound and loosed in heaven.’’ 


From that time forth the Lord began 
To tell, and to explain 

To His disciples, how He should 
Be killed, and rise again. 


But Peter said: ‘‘ Nay, nay, my Lord 
This, surely, shall not be ; 

Such treatment of the Prince of Life- 
Were great indignity.’’ 


But Jesus turned and said to him: 
“Satan, get thee behind, 

"hou savorest not the things of God, 
But pride of carnal mind.”’ 


And then said Jesus to them all: 
‘¢ Who will my servant be, 

Must deny self, take up his cross, 
And humbly follow me. 


‘¢ For whosoe’er will save his life, 
Shall lose it in the end ; 

But he who yields it for my sake, 
‘To life in heaven shall tend. 


‘© For what is a man profited 
If he shall gain the whole 

Of this world’s pompous wealth and powez 
Yet lose his own poor soul?’”’ 
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Jesus is Transfigured. 


OW Jesus tarried round these coasts 
Till six days passed away ; 
Then He took Peter, James and John 
Up in a mount to pray. 


And, as He prayed, His face was changed, 
And shining as the Sun ; 

His raiment became white as snow, 
When glistening at noon. 


And while He thus transfigured stood, 
In His apostles’ sight, 

They suddenly beheld two men 
Appear, with Him, in light. 


’Twas Moses and Elias, who 
Talked feelingly with Him 
About the death He must endure 

Soon at Jerusalem. 


Then Peter spoke—his heart was full 
Of holy love and fear : 

‘*Lord, it is good,’’ he said, ‘‘ for us 
To dwell forever here. 


** Let us three tabernacles build ; 
The first shall be for Thee, 
One be for Moses, man of God, 

One for Elias be.’’ 


He spoke his heart’s sincere desire, 
But ere the words were said, 

A bright cloud overshadowed them, 
And covered every head. 


And from the cloud a voice was heard, 
«* This is my Son beloved, 

In whom I am well pleased—hear Him, 
If ye would be approved !’’ 


When the disciples heard the voice, 
They fell upon their face, 

O’ercome by fear and sore dismay, 
In that most awful place. 


And Jesus, touching each one, said: 
*‘Arise and do not fear ; ’’ 


And when they looked around they saw 
No one but Jesus near. 


And as they came down from the mount, 
He bade them not disclose 

What they had seen and heard that day, 
Till from the dead He rose. 


And they obeyed, and of that scene 
No word to others said ; 
Rut ’mongst themselves enquired what 
meant 
The rising from the dead. 


An Only Child Healed. 


HE next day, coming to the place 
Where they had left the nine, 

They found a crowd, glad to behold 
The Master’s face, Divine. 


He asked the scribes: ‘‘ What question ye 
With my disciples here? ’’ 

When one in haste approaching Him, 
And kneeling down in fear, 


Said: ‘** Lord, have mercy on my son—= 
He is my only child ; 

And a dumb spirit tortures him, 
And makes him fierce and wild. 


‘‘And often in the fire he falls, 
And in the water too ; 

And I spoke to Thy disciples, 
But they could nothing do.’’ 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘O, men perverse, 
Why can ye not believe? 

How long shall I be with you ere 
The faith ye will receive ?”’ 


Then to the father: ‘‘ Bring to me 
Your son.’’ The child was brought, 

When he fell, foaming, on the ground, 
By the foul spirit wrought. 


Then Jesus asked the man: ‘‘ How long 
Has he been troubled thus ?’’ 

He answered: ‘‘ From a little child ; 
But, Lord, canst Thou help us?”’ 
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Jesus replied: ‘If thou hast faith, 
Then thou shalt have relief.’’ 

The man cried out: ‘‘ Lord, I believe; 
Help Thou mine unbelief.’’ 


Then Jesus to the demon spoke : 
‘* Deaf and dumb spirit sore, 

I charge thee to come out of him, 
And enter him no more.”’ 


The spirit cried and troubled him, 
Till, like one dead, he fell ; 

But Jesus took him by the hand, 
And, lo! the child was well. 


And now the master and the twelve 
Into a house retired ; 

And the nine came to Him and asked 
That which they most desired : 


The twelve then asked: ‘‘ Why could we not 
Cast out that spirit, pray?’’ 

He said: ‘‘ Because your unbelief 
Stood boldly in the way. 


*¢ For, verily, if ye have faith 
As a small, mustard grain, 

Then shall unto this mountain say, 
‘Remove to yonder plain,’ 


«¢Tt shall remove. Nothing shall be 
Impossible to you ; 

Yet these foul spirits go not, save 
By prayer and fasting, too.’’ 


Jesus Teaches Humility. 


NE day while Jesus sat at rest 
He asked the twelve to say 
What was it they disputed, as 
They walked along the way. 


But they replied not, for they had 
Disputed which should gain 

The greatest rank and power, when 
Their Lord should come to reign. 


Then Jesus said: ‘‘If any man 
Desire the highest place, 

He shall be last, and servant too, 
Within the realm of grace.’’ 


He set a child in midst of them, 
Then took him in His arm, 

And said: ‘‘ Whoso receiveth such, 
And shieldeth him from harm, 


“<Receiveth me, if, with true love, 
He does it in my name, 

And not only receiveth me, 
But Him from whom I came.’’ 


The Young Lawyer. 


And said: ‘‘ Master, what must I do 
Eternal life to gain ?”’ 


ND now behold a lawyer rose 
With tempting question vain, 


Jesus addressed His questioner 
With manner frank and kind, 

And by a parable He taught 
His keen and doubting mind ; 


Told of the good Samaritan 
Who succored a poor Jew ; 

Then, in conclusion, counseled him: 
‘¢Go thou and likewise do.”’ 


At Bethany. 


ND as they went, He and the twelve, 
Along the public road, 


They entered into Bethany, 
Where Martha, kind, abode ; 


Who hospitably welcomed Him 
Into her house to rest, 

Then hastened to provide for, Him 
Refreshments of the best. 


Meanwhile her sister Mary, 
W io long had wished to meet 

The gracious Lord and hear His voice, 
Sat meekly at His feet. 
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But Martha, cumbered aid perplexed 
With anxious, household care, 

And wishing for her welcome Guest 
A banquet to prepare, 


Entered the room where Jesus sat, 
And said: ‘‘ Lord, dost Thou know 
My sister lets me serve alone ? 
Bid her some help bestow.’’ 


And Jesus answered in a tone 
Of grave, yet kind, concern: 

‘©O, Martha, Martha, good and true, 
Thou something hast to learn. 


‘¢ Thou careful art, and troubled much 
All good things to enjoy, 

And that thy friends may feast full well 
Thy time and means employ ; 


«And yet there’s but one needful thing, 
Worthy thine utmost thought, 

And that good part is Mary’s choice, 
Which from her take thou not ”’ 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


GAIN, did Jesus journey on, 
When, in a certain place, 

He lifted up His voice in prayer 
With unction, power and grace. 


When He had ceased one of the twelve 
Said: ‘“Lord, teach us to pray, 

As John taught those who followed hin— 
‘‘We wish to do as they.”’ 


He taught them then that form of prayer 
Which pure devotion is ; 

Known as THE Lorp’s PRAYER ever since, 
Because the words are His. 


Then on He went, and preached the truth, 
Along each country road, 

And taught the people, high and low, 
The love and fear of God; 
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And told them how God answers prayer— 
If prayer be warm and true— 

With far more loving, swift response 
Than earthly parents do. 


The Woman with an Infirmity. 


OW, in a synagogue, as He 
12, One Sabbath day did preach, 
Behold a woman, quite bowed down, 
And listening to His speech, 


A poor, afflicted sufferer, 

Who bore with groans and tears, 
A spirit of infirmity 

For fully eighteen years. 


Upon her Jesus laid his hand, 
And, suddenly made straight, 

She rose and glorified her God, 
Whose mercies are so great. 


The ruler of the synagogue, 
Indignant that the Lord 

Upon the Sabbath day had wrought 
This healing by His word, 


Unto the people said: ‘‘ There are 
Six days in which you may 

Do all your works ;—in them be healea 
Not on the Sabbath day.’’ 


Then Jesus answered: ‘‘ Hypocrite, 
Doth not each of you think 

It right, on Sabbath day, to lead 
His beast away to drink? 


‘And ought not this poor woman, who 
Is Abraham’s daughter, be 

Made loose from pain she bore so long 
Through Satan’s tyranny ?’”’ 


And all His adversaries were 
Ashamed when thus He chid, 

While others wondered and rejoiced 
For all the works He did. 
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The Man Born Blind. 


HEN, coming near His journey’s end 
Jerusalem was nigh, 

He, one day, saw a man, born blind, 

As He was passing by. 


’ 


And His disciples questioned Him: 
‘“ Master, whose sin hath done 

Such evil as is this man’s lot— 
His parents’ or his own?”’ 


And Jesus answered: ‘‘ Neither hati. 
His parents sinned nor he, 

But that the works of God, in him, 
Might be made plain to see. 


‘*7 must perform my Father’s works 
While it is day ; the night 

Is coming, when no man can work ; 
But I am the world’s light, 


‘‘As long as I am in the world.”’ 
And when He thus did say 

He spat upon the ground, and made 
The spittle into clay ; 


And with it He anointed thick 
The eyes that ne’er had seen, 
Then said unto the man: ‘‘Go wash 
In water pure and clean.’’ 


Then went the man obediently, 
And washed his sightless eyes, 

And instantly he saw all round, 
With grateful, glad surprise. 


The neighbors said: ‘Is this the man 
Who begged, and could not see? ”’ 

Said others: ‘‘ He is like to him.”’ 
But he said: ‘‘I am he.’’ 


They asked him how he gained his sight, 
And he, with thankful voice, 

_ Told all about the wondrous work 

That made his heart rejoice. 


And now unto the Pharisees 
The happy man they brought; 

And it was on the Sabbath day 
This miracle was wrought. 


Questioned by doubting Pharisees, 
He did to them relate 

The way by which he was relieved — 
From his unhappy state. 


They said the man who gave him sight 
A sinner, sure must be 

Or He would not, on such a day, 
Make a blind man to see. 


Yet others said: ‘‘ How can a man 
Who is a sinner do 

Such miracles?’’ The healed man said: 
‘* He is*a prophet true.”’ 


The Jews would not believe the man 
Was ever blind at.all ; 

And, to find out if it were so, 
They did his parents call, 


And asked them: ‘Is this man your son, 
Who without sight was born ? 

How, then, doth he now see so well, 
Yet blind until this morn ?”’ 


The parents said: ‘‘ He is our son, 
And was born blind, we know ; 

But know not how he gained his sight; 
Himself the truth must show.”’ 


The Jews straightway recalled the man, 
And said: ‘‘ Give God the praise, 
We know this man’s a sinner, by 
His Sabbath-breaking ways.”’ 


He answered them: ‘‘I know not if 
This man a sinner be; 

One thing I know, that whereas I 
Was blind, yet now I see. 


“<We know that God regardeth not 
A sinful man’s appeal ; 

But to obedient worshippers 
He will Himself reveal. 
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Since first the world began can ye 
Such wondrous power find 

As that a mortal man could heal 
The eyes of one born blind ? 


‘And if this man wer7 vot of God, 
Nor down irem heaven came, 

He could do nothing in my case— 
All glory to His name !”’ 


And then they answered, wrathfully : 
** Thou, who believest thus, 

Wast altogether born in sin, 
And art thou teaching us?’’ 


They cast him out; which Jesus heard, 
And found him, when alone: 

‘* Believ’st thou on the Son of God?”’ 
He asked in gentle tone. 


The man said: ‘‘ Lord who is He, that 
My faith to Him might bow?’”’ 

Said Jesus: ‘‘ Thou beholdest Him, 
He talketh with thee now.”’ 


Then he said: ‘‘ Lord, I do believe,’’ 
With fervent voice, and loud, 

And bending forward to the earth, 
In reverent worship bowed. 


The Raising of Lazarus. 


© F MARTHA you've already heard, 


Who entertained the Lord 
When once He passed through Bethany, 
And Mary heard His word. 


They had a brother, Lazarus, 
And Jesus loved the three, 

And now the young man was brought low, 
And very ill was he. 


And his sisters sent a message 
Unto the Lord, in haste: 

'* Behold, he whom Thou lovest well 
Ts sick and failing fast.’’ 


But Jesus said: ‘‘ This sickness 
Comes not that he must die, 
But for God’s glory, that His Son 

Re glorified thereby. 


‘‘ Our friend, Lazarus, sleepeth,”’ 
Were the next words He spake: 

‘‘And I go hence that I may him 
Out of his sleep awake.’’ 


Then said they: ‘‘ Lord, if Laz’rus sleey 
He surely shall do well ’’— 

Thi:king that 1t was natural rest 
That o’er his eyelids fell. 


Then He said, plainly: ‘‘ Lazarus 
Is cold and still in death. 

But well, for your sakes, ’tis that J 
Went not while he had breath. 


‘¢ For so your faith shall be made bright, 
That may be somewhat dim ; 

But now arise and leave this place, 
That we may go to him.’’ 


Then. Thomas said—called Didymus— 
To the disciples all, 

“‘Let’s go, that we may die with Him, 
If death should Him befall.”’ 


And now all hearts are sad and still, 
And many throb with fear, 

As Jesus and His followers 
To Bethany draw near. 


And those who meet Him tell the news 
Of sorrow and of gloom, 

That Lazarus has already lain 
Three days within his tomb. 


Now Bethany was very near 
Unto Jerusalem ; 

And many to the sisters came, 
To see, and comfort them. 


And as they sat in silence, 

‘Their hearts with grief bowed down, 
The word was brought that Jesus 
_ Was coming into town. 
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Then Martha went to meet the Christ, 
And said unto Him: ‘Lord, 

If Thou hadst been here, my brother 
Had recovered by Thy word.’’ 


‘* Thy brother,’’ thus the answer came, 
‘¢ Shall rise again, I say.’’ 

*‘ Yea, in the resurrection morn,’’ 
She said, ‘‘at the last day.’’ 


‘¢T am the resurrection, and 
The Life,’’ the Lord replied. 

‘¢ He that upon my name believes 
Shall live, though he had died.’’ 


‘‘Oh, Lord,’’ she answered fervently, 
“I truly do believe 

Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
Whom this world should receive.’’ 


When Jesus saw the sisters’ tears, 
And tears of those around, 

He groaned in spirit and was sad, 
With troubled thoughts profound. 


He said to them: ‘‘ Where have ye laid 
Your friend and mine to sleep?’’ 

They say to Him: ‘‘ Lord, come and see,’’ 
Then all beheld Him weep. 


And then they took away the stone 
From where the dead was laid, 
And Jesus lifted up His eyes, 
And solemnly He said: 


‘‘ Father I thank Thee that Thou hast 
Heard my heart’s secret prayer, 

And I know that Thou dost always 
Bow down to me Thine ear.’’ 


And when He thus had spoken, 
He cried in accents loud: 

‘¢ Lazarus, come forth,’’ and the dead 
Came forth, bound in his shroud, 


And his face bound with a napkin ; 
His movements thus were slow ; 
But Jusus called out, with command: 

‘¢ Loose him and let him go.”’ 
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Then O, what deep and solemn joy 
The sisters’ hearts conceived ! 

While many of the Jews around 
On Jesus Christ believed. 


They Brought Little Children to Him, 


NE day the mothers, who believed, 
Their little children brought, 

And from the Master’s gentle hand 
A gracious blessing sought. 


But the disciples, in their zeal, 
Said: ‘* Take these children home, 
They’re in the way of older ones, 
Who for some good have come.’’ 


But Jesus loved the little lambs, 
And much displeased was he, 

Saying: ‘‘ Suffer little children, 
That they may come to me. 


‘<For ’tis such innocents as these 
That God’s high kingdom win $ 

And all must have as simple hearts 
Who gain a place therein.’” 


Then gently lifting in His arms, 
And folding to His breast, 

He put His hands upon their heads, 
And every infant blest. 


The Young Ruler. 


OW, as He went forth in the way, 
1, A certain ruler came ; 
¢¢ What shall I do,’’ he frankly asked, 
‘¢ That I may heaven claim ?’’ 


‘¢ Why callest thou me good?’’ the Lord 
Enquired in gentle tone. 

‘¢ There is none good in earth or heaven 
But God, and God alone. 


‘¢ Thou knowest the Commandments ; 
Keep them in deed and truth,’’ 

He answered and said: ‘‘ Master, I’ve 
Observed them from my youth.”’ 
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Then Jesus looked at the young mah, 
And loved him in his heart, 


And said: ‘‘ One thing thou lackest yet, 


Thou with thy wealth must part. 


‘Go sell, and give all to the poor, 
And stored in heaven ’twill be, 

Then come and cheerfully take up 
The cross and follow me.’’ 


But the young ma‘. was sad at heart, 
Unwilling to ovey ; 

His riches he would not give up, 
So, grieved, he went away. 


And then to His disciples 
The Lord said,. grave but kind: 

*¢ How hardly shall the rich their way 
Into God’s kingdom find ? 


“Tt is easier for a camel 
Through a needle’s eye to go 

Than he who loves his worldly goods 
The bliss of heaven should know.”’ 


Peter Questions Him. 


ND Peter then began to say: 
f “Lo! we have given up all, 
And followed and believed on Thee ; 
What shall to us befall ?’’ 


And Jesus answered. ‘‘ Verily, 
I say, no man hath left 

Parents or brethren, wife or child, 
Of home or lands bereft, 


‘« To suffer for the Gospel’s sake, 
Who shall not find much more, 
Both in this world and that to come, 

Laid up for him in store. 


«« But they who will be first on earth 
Shall be the last in heaven ; 

And they who here take lowest seats 
Shall then have highest given.’’ © 


Parable of the Laborers. 


ND Jesus taught them as they walked, 
By pointed parable, 

That all shall have an equal right 
Who serve the Master well. 


He told them of a man who hired 
Some laborers to work, 

And promised each a penny, for 
The day, from morn to dark. 


Again at noon, and later still, 
He others idle found, 

And sent them into his vineyard 
To work upon the ground. 


And then again, and just before 
The closing of the day, 

He hired others who should get 
A penny for their pay. ; 


But when the eventide had come, 
And the day’s work was done, 

The men were called, that each might get 
Whatever was his own. 


The last come were paid first, and each 
A pleased expression wore. 

ut when the first were paid they thought 
That they should get still more. 


And when a penny each received, 
They murmured at the pay, 

Which was the same for one hour’s work 
As for the long, warm day. 


The good man answered one of them; 
‘Friend, I do thee no wrong ; 

A penny I agreed to give— 
That doth to thee belong. 


‘‘Take that thine is and go thy way, 
I will to this last one 

Give just the same as unto thee; = 
Is it not all my own? 
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** So shall the last be as the first, 
And first as last to view ; 

For many be the called of God, 
And yet, the chosen, few.’’ 


Foretells His Death. 


PS SHEN Jesus took the twelve apart, 


And gravely said to them : 
‘‘ Behold, we now are on our way 
Up to Jerusalem, 


‘And all things that the prophets wrote 
About the Son of Man, ; 

Shall be accomplished in that place, 
True to the ancient plan. 


‘‘And He shall be betrayed unto 

The chief priests and the scribes, 
Delivered up to the Gentiles, 

And mocked with taunts and jibes ; 


‘And they shall scourge and spit upoz., 
And crucify your Lord ; 

The third day He shall rise again, 
According to His Word.”’ 


The apostles listened, yet these things 
They could not realize ; 

The meaning of the truths they heard 
Was hidden from their eyes. 


The Request of James and John. 


HEN came, as they were walking on, 
The wife of Zebedee, 

Who said: ‘‘ Lord, what I most desire, 
Wilt Thou grant unto me?”’ 


He said unto her: ‘‘ What wilt thou?’’ 
She answered: ‘‘ That my sons 

May at Thy right and left sit down, 
Thy kingdom’s greatest ones.’’ 


Then Jesus to the young men said: 
<¢ Ye know not what ye ask. 

To drink my cup, my baptism bear, 
Would be too hard a task.”’ 
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They answered: ‘We are strong enough.”’ 
Then He said: ‘‘ Ye shall try 

To drink my cup, my baptism bear, 
While grace shall strength supply. 


‘* But to sit at my right and left 
I cannot give to you ; 

My Father doth reserve those seats 
For whom He deems them due. 


‘« Be not such lords as Gentiles are, 
And who would highest be 

Let him be servant to the rest, 
And take a low degree. 


‘¢ en as the Son of Man came not 
To take a lofty place, 

But to be minister, and give 
His life to save the race.’’ 


Blind Bartimeus. 


ND now the Lord His way must take 
Through ancient Jericho. 

The people crowd around Him there, 
And make His progress slow. 


And Bartimeus, blind and poor, 
Was sitting by the way ; 

Another beggar, sad and blind, 
Sat by his side that day. 


And when they heard the tramping crowd, 
And asked the reason why, 

They learned that Christ of Nazareth 
Was just then passing by. 


Then each man cried aloud at once, 
In tones of earnest plea: 

‘< Jesus, Thou Son of David, 
Have mercy upon me.”’ 


And Jesus had compassion on 
Their dark and helpless plight, 

And gently touched their eyes and said: 
<¢ Your faith doth give you sight.”’ 
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Immediately their eyes were healed, 
And both with joyful mind, 

Followed the Master, praising God, 
And all the people joined. 


Zaccheus. 


ND now, as jesus passed along, 
A rich man hasting came— 

A chief among the publicans, 
And Zaccheus by name. 


Jesus he sought to see, as did 
The people, one and all, 

But could not overlook the crowd, 
His stature was so small. 


So he ran on before, and climbed 
Into a sycamore tree ; 

That, perched above the surging throng, 
He might the better see. 


And when the Lord came near, He raised 
His eyes, saw him, and said: 

‘¢ Zaccheus, in thy house, to-day, 
I will take rest and bread.’’ 


And then in haste the man came down, 
And joyfully received 

Into his house, which stood near by, 
The Lord, whom he believed. 


And when the crowd saw what was done, 
To murmur they began, 

That Jesus was content to be 
Guest with a sinful man. 


Yet Zaccheus heeded not, but stood, 
And said unto the Lord: 

‘¢ Behold, Lord, half of all my goods 
I to the poor afford. 


‘‘And if I aught have taken, 
Through falsehood to me told, 

More than is right from any man, 
I give it back fourfold.’’ 
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And Jesus said: ‘Salvation is 
To this house come to-day ; 

For this man is of Abraham’s line, 
Though having gone astray. 


<‘For I, the Son of Man have come 
Into this world below, 

To seek the straying and the lost, 
And save from guilt and woe.” 


Parable of the Pounds. 


ND as the people all around 
f Attentively did hear, 


Believing that God’s kingdom would 
Without delay appear ; 


He taught the listening company, 
By parable profound, 

How God expects His faithful ones 
To occupy His ground. 


And as He does commit to them 
Ten pounds, or five, or one, 
He will reward them, at the last, 

By what they each have done. 


And having finished His discourse, 
Wisely instructing them, 

He went before them, in the way, 
Up to Jerusalem. 


The Anointing at Bethany. 


Six days before the Passover 
The Lord appeared again 

In Bethany, where Lazarus dwelt, 
And his good sisters twain. 


There, by a supper in the house, 
Their welcome was expressed, 
And Martha served, but Lazarus sat 

At table with the guest. 


Then Mary came and took her place 
Down at the Master’s feet, 

And broke an alabaster box, 
Of odor very sweet. 
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And tenderly she did anoint 
The feet of Jesus there ; 

And wiped them with the flowing locks 
Of her luxuriant hair. . 


Then Judas, called Iscariot, 
His sullen silence broke, 

And of the woman’s costly gift 
Thus, with a sneer, he spoke : 


‘¢ For three hundred pence, in money, 
This ointment would have sold, 

And that would feed and clothe the poor, 
Who hungry are, and cold.’’ 


He said this, though he had no care 
Or pity for the poor ; 

But was a thief, and had the bag, 
And coveted the store. 

Then Jesus said: ‘‘ Let her alone ; 
Against my burial day 

She poured this ointment on my feet, 
Her last regards to pay. 


““ The humble poor ye always have 
With you, to help their needs ; 

_ But me ye cannot always have 

To show me loving deeds.”’ 


Now many people of the Jews 
Soon knew that He was there, 
And crowded in, that they might see, 
And His discourse might hear. 


Yet not for Jesus’ sake alone 
Had they the visit made, 

But to see Lazarus, whom He 
Had raised up from the dead. 


Entry into Jerusalem. 


PAHE morning rose with peaceful skies— 


The first day of the week— 
And Jesus forthwith went his way, 
Jerusalem to seek. 


He knew what waited Him—the thought 
His lofty spirit thrilled— 

That all His Father’s work be done, 
And Scripture be fulfilled. 


Along the road towards Olive’s mount— 
That oft-trod road—He went, 

Then two of His disciples 
Into Bethphage He sent, 


And said: ‘‘ Into the village go, 
Where straightway ye shall see 

An ass tied, and a colt with her ; 
Loose them and bring to me. 


‘‘If any man say aught to you, 
This shall be your reply : 

‘The Lord hath need of them,’ then he 
Will cheerfully comply.”’ 


Then the disciples went their way, 
And found, as they were bidden, 

An ass tied, and a colt, whereon 
No man had ever ridden. 


And their owners, as they loosed them, 
Enquired: ‘‘ Why do ye so?”’ 

They said: ‘‘ The Lord hath need of them.” 
And then they let them go. 


And they brought them unto Jesus, 
And put on them their clothes ; 

And Jesus rode upon the colt, 
While loud Hosannahs rose. 


And multitudes of people spread 
Their garments in the way, 

While others strewed palm branches where 
The Master rode that day. 


And ‘‘ Hosannah, Son of David!’’ 
They cried with one accord, 

‘¢ Blessed is He that cometh thus 
In the name of the Lord!”’ 


But the Pharisees said: ‘‘ Master, 
Rebuke this noisy shout.”’ 

Said Jesus: ‘‘ Should they hold their peace, 
The stones would then cry out.’’ 
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Now they descend fair Olive’s Mount, 
Jerusalem appears, . 

And Jesus beholds the city, 
And over it sheds tears, 


Saying: ‘‘ Hadst thou but known the things 
Which belong to thy peace: 

But now from thine eyes they are hid ; 
Thy day of hope shall cease.’’ 


The city’s gate they enter now ; 
Much moved, the people say : 

‘Who is this?’’ Some answer: ‘‘ Jesus, 
Prophet of Galilee.’’ 


Then to the temple went the Lord, 
To clear its spacious courts 

Of those who bought and sold within 
Its sanctified resorts. 


And when the chief priests and scribes saw 
His wondrous works and ways, 

And children in the temple courts 
Shouting these words of praise : 


‘‘ Hosannah to great David’s Son! ”’ 
They very angry were, 

And said to Him: ‘‘ These babbling cries 
Around, dost thou not hear ?’’ 


And Jesus saith unto them: ‘‘ Yea, 
Have ye not read the Word: ; 
‘The mouths of babes and sucklings doth 
Thy perfect praise accord?’ ”’ 


The Pharisees, among themselves, 
Said: ‘‘ Do ye not perceive 

That ye prevail naught while the world 
Doth on this man believe ?’’ 


The Barren Fig-Tree. 


UT now the eventide was come, 


And Jesus turned away, 
And with His twelve disciples went 
And lodged in Bethany. 


Next morning, as the Lord returned- 
Quite early in the day, 

He wanted bread, and looking, saw 
A fig-tree in the way. 


Without delay He went to it, 
To get some figs to eat ; 

But He found only leaves thereon, 
Which are not good for meat. 


And then the Master spoke to it— 
Spoke to the useless tree— 

And said: ‘‘ Henceforth, forevermore 
Let no fruit grow on thee.’’ 


Into the city then He went, 
And in the temple taught, 

And preached to all who thronged around, 
And His instructions sought. 


But the chief priests and elders came, 
And asked Him: ‘‘ Who gave thee 
Authority to do these things 
That we both hear and see ?’’ 


And Jesus answered: ‘I, also, 
Will ask one thing of you, 

Which, if you tell me, I will tell 
Who prompts the things I do. 


‘«The baptism of John, whence was it, 
From heaven, or of men?’’ 

This question, which He asked of them, 
They could not answer then. 


For thus they reasoned with themselves : 
““ If we shall say from heaven, 

He will say: ‘ Why not, then, to him 
Was your attention given ?’ 


‘* But yet, if we shall say of men, 
The people’s wrath we fear ; 
For all hold John a prophet true, 
And his name they-revere.”’ 


And so they said: ‘‘ We cannot tell.’? 
He answered: ‘‘ Nor to thee 

Tell I by what authority 
I do the things you see.’’ 
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And then, as evening fell, the Lord 
With His disciples went 

Unto the mount of Olives, where 
The night they often spent. 


And in the morning they returned, 
And lo! as they passed by, 

They saw the fig-tree in the way, 
All withered up and dry. 


And Peter then remembered well: 
“‘ Master, behold,’’ he said, 


‘¢The fruitless tree which Thou didst curse 


Is withered all and dead.’’ 


And Jesus, answering, said to them: 
«Verily, I say to you, 

Have faith in God and doubt Him not, 
And ye shall such things do. 


“And who shall to this mountain say, 
In firm, believing faith, 

‘Be thou cast forth into the sea,’ 
It shall be as he saith. 


‘And whatsoever ye desire 
And ask for when ye pray, 
Believe that ye receive the gift ; 

It shall be yours straightway. 


‘‘And when you pray forgive all those 
Who have offended you, 

That so your Heavenly Father may 
Forgive the wrongs you do.”’ 


The Law ‘of Love. 


OW, ‘‘ Master,’’ said a Pharisee, 
Thus tempting Him again: 
«Which commandment is the greatest 
That the law doth contain ?’’ 


Jesus said: ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
Thy God with all thy heart, 

And all thy soul and all thy mind— 
This is the first great part. 


d 
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“And the second is like to it: 
Thou shalt thy neighbor love 

In the same way thou lov’st thyself; 
By deeds this new law prove. 


‘Upon these two commandments— 
Within the spirit wrought— 

Hang all the law that Moses wrote, 
And all the prophets taught.’’ 


The Widow’s Mites. 


ND now the Lord was sitting where 
He could the people see 


As they cast their gifts of money 
Into the treasury. 


And many rich cast in large sums ; 
Then came a widow, poor, 

And she threw in two mites, which make 
One farthing, and no more. 


Then the Lord called His disciples 
And said to them: ‘‘ Verily, 
This poor widow has cast the most 

Into the treasury. 


‘For all they, of their abundance, 
Offered, some less, some more, 
But she, of want and penury, 
Did cast in all her store.’’ 


The Hypocrites. 


ESUS spoke to the multitude, 
That gathered at His feet: 

‘¢ The scribes and Pharisees do sit 
In Moses’ sacred seat. 


“‘ Do, therefore, what they bid you do, 
But follow not their way ; 

For they, themselves, keep not the law, 
Nor do they what they say. 


‘< For they bind heavy burdens 

For other men to bear ; \ 
But will not give a helping hand 

To ease another’s care. 
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‘And all they do is to be seen 
Of men they daily meet ; 

Their outward garments they adorn, 
Down to their very feet ; 


‘‘And love the upper rooms at feasts, 
And greetings in the crowd ; 

And the chief seats in synagogues 
And titles make them proud. 


«* But be not ye called ‘ Rabbi,’ for 
To Christ that name is given ; 

And call no man father on earth ; 
Your Father is in heaven. 


‘< Nor be ye masters called, for One, 
Even Christ, your Master is, 

And he that would be greatest, let 
The servant’s place be his. 


¢sAnd whoso shall exalt himself 
Shall be low and abased, 

And he that humbles himself shall 
To lofty seat be raised.’’ 


He Weeps Over Jerusalem. 


ND then, His gentle spirit grieved 
f For Israel’s sin and pride, 
With tender pity in His voice, 
He sorrowfully cried : 


‘<Q, Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 
Which doth the prophets kill, 

And stonest them sent unto thee, 
The promise to fulfil ; 


«‘ How oft would I have gathered 
Thy children to my breast, 

As a hen her brood doth gather 
Beneath her wings to rest. 


*‘And ye would not. And now, alas! 
Behold your sad estate, 
Your doom is nigh, your house is left 
f Unto you desolate. 
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‘¢ Moreover, ye shall not see me 
Until ye say the word: 

‘Blessed is He that cometh in 
The name of Israel’s Lord.’ ’’ 


And His disciples then He warned 
To watch, and faithful be, 

Not knowing at what hour they 
The Son of Man should see. 


Parables of the Virgins and Talents 


ND then He pictured to their minds, 
In parables most clear, 

What should take place before the throne 
When the Lord should appear. 


The fate of the ten virgins, 
Of whom but five were wise, 

And five were foolish, without grace, 
He placed before their eyes. 


And of the nobleman who went 
To travel far away, 

And to his servants talents gave, 
Their wisdom to display. 


And two their talents used in trade, 
And brought their master gain, 

Which pleased him so he raised them up 
O’er cities fair to reign ; 


While one was slothful, loving ease, 
His talent hid away, 

And brought with it a vain excuse 
Upon the reck’ning day. 


But his lord answered wrathfully, 
He no excuse would take, 

But told him what he should have done, 
A lawful gain to make. 


Then ordered that they take and cast - 
Nor pity him, nor spare— 

The unprofitable servant 
Out into dark despair. 
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The Corn of Wheat. The people standing by wer? sure 
ND while He taught the people all, That thunder shook the arr ; 
From highest to the least, But others said: ‘Not so, it is 
Some Greeks appeared, who had come up An angel’s voice we hear.” 


To worship at th : 
p e feast Jesus answered, and said: ‘‘ This voice 


The same approached to Philip, who Came not because of me, 
Was of Bethsaida, But that ye all might understand 


Saying: ‘Sir, we would the Master see, The power of Deity. 


And from Him knowledge draw.’’ : i 
‘* Now is the judgment of this world; 


Philip and Andrew went apart, . Its prince cast out shall be ; 
And they informed the Lord And I, if I be lifted up, 
That polished strangers, standing near, Will draw all men to me.’’ 


Desired to hear His word. 


«* The hour—the long-approaching hour— The Traitor Judas. 
Is come,’’ the Lord replied, OW Satan to the carnal heart 

‘* When I should close my earthly work, Of Judas entered in— 
And should be glorified. 9: that was called Iscariot, 


“Verily, I say unto you, Who money loved to win. 


Except a corn of wheat 
Sink in the ground and die, it will 
Alone produce no meat. 


And he went unto the chief priests, 
And bargained to betray 

His Master to their evil power 

‘¢ But if it die, it brings forth fruit ; If they would give him pay. 
And he that life doth love 

Shall lose it: he that hates it gains 
Eternal life above. 


And his base scheme these men were glad 
To hear and understand, 
And thirty shining silver coins 


*¢Tf any man will serve me, then They weighed into his hand. 
Let him come after me; 

And where I am, there, also, shall And from that time he sought a way 
My faithful servant be. He could, by sign or word, 


In absence of the multitude, 


oS ey chh a aeeny, Deliver up his Lord. 


And what more shall I say? 
Father, save me from this sad hour, 
d My human heart would pray The Upper Room. 


«< But for this cause—that I might die— OW came the first day of the feast- -~ 
Unto this hour I came, Day of unleavened bread— 


So in my heart I cry: ‘ Father, When the Passover must be killed; 
Glorify thine own name!’ ”’ And the disciples said : 


Then came there a voice from heaven, ‘¢ Where wilt Thou, Lord, that we shall go 
Saying, in clearest strain: And preparation make . 
‘*1 have glorified it, and I For Thee to eat the Passover, 


Will glorify it again.”’ And we, with Thee, nertake?’’ 


= 
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Peter and John He then sent forth, 
Saying: ‘‘As ye walk the street, 
A man, bearing a pitcher 
Of water, ye shall meet. 


‘¢'Then follow him into the house, 
And to the good man say: 

The Master needs the guest-chamber 
To keep the feast to-day. 


‘‘And a large, furnished, upper room 
He unto you will show.”’ 

Then the disciples went and found. 
As the Lord said, ’twas so. 


Now, at the evening hour, the Lord 
With His disciples came, 

And sat down round the table where 
Was served the paschal lamb. 


And He said unto them: ‘I have 
Desired with every breath 

To eat this Passover with you, 
Before I suffer death.’’ 


Washing the Disciples’ Feet. 


! HIS being over, Jesus rose, 
And laid His robe aside, 
And a towel girded round Him, 
So free was He from pride ; 


And with water in a basin 
Washed the disciples’ feet. 
O, lowly Master! loving Lord! 
Thy meekness is complete ! 


But Simon Peter would refuse, 
With love and high esteem, 

This humble office should be done 
By Jesus unto him ; 


Till Jesus, checking his proud will, 
Answered decidedly, 

By saying: ‘‘If I wash thee not, 
Thou hast no part with me.’’ 


\ 


Then Peter cried: ‘‘ Lord, not my feet 
Only from stain:be free ; 

But also let my hands and head 
Be purified by Thee.”’ 


Jesus said: ‘*‘ He whose feet are washed 
Is every whit made clean ; 

And ye are clean, but not you all— 
He Judas, false, did mean. 


So, when the Lord had washed their feet, 
And had His robe put on, 

And took His seat, He said: ‘‘ Know ye 
What I to you have done ?’’ 


Then taught them that if He, their Lord, 
Had washed their feet, then so 

Should they to one another 
Such act of grace bestow ; 


That they to His example _ 
Should prompt respect accord, 

Well knowing that the servant is 
Not greater than his Lord. 


Jesus is Betrayed. 


For one of them who sat with Him 
He said should Him betray. 


OW, after this, was Jesus sad, 
And/Atrouble did display ; 


And then, all being sorrowful, 
Said: “Ts it D2? "sm urns 

But He said: ‘‘’Twere good for that man 
If he had ne’er been born.”’ 


Now the disciple Jesus loved, 
Who next His bosom lay, 

At sign from Peter asked: ‘‘ Who, Lord, 
Would vilely Thee betray ?”’ 


Jesus said: ‘‘ When I dip the sop 
It shall be that man’s lot.” 

And when He dipped He gave it to 
Judas Iscariot. 
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Yet upon Judas’ callous heart 
No softening touch it gave: 

But Satan entered into him, — 
To harden and enslave. 


Jesus said: ‘‘ What thou do’st, do now.’’ 
None knew what this did mean ; 

But Judas rose and left the room, 
And sought a different scene. 


The Last Supper. 


ND now the evening shades had closed, 
And night was o’er the sky ; 


Supper was ended and lamps lit 
Within that chamber high. 


The Lord took bread, and, blessing it, 
He brake in pieces small ; 

Saying: ‘‘ Take, eat, this is my body, 
Once broken for you all.’’ 


Then took the cup, and, giving thanks, 
He gave it to them, too; 

Saying: ‘‘ Drink ye, for this is my blood, 
Which is poured out for you. 


‘‘And eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
For memory of me. 

But I'll not taste the wine till I 
My Father’s kingdom see.”’ 


Peter’s Warning. 


HEN Peter cried out in alarm: 
“Lord, whither goest Thou? 

I will go with Thee unto death, 
Or unto prison now.’’ 


Jesus said to him: ‘‘ Verily, 
Before the cock shall crow, 

This day thou wilt deny full thrice 
That thou the Lord dost know.’’ 


~ 
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Promise of the Comforter. 


GAIN the Master's voice arose 
In precious converse sweet, 

The last and richest lessons, 
With wisdom most replete : 


«Let not your heart be troubled, 
Believe in me, most true, 

For in my Father’s house I shall 
Prepare a place for you.”’ 


And on, in soothing accents, flowed 
Upon their listening ears 

Words which, while they increased their love, 
Excited still their fears. 


For He talked of going from them, 
Yet being with them still, 

And giving them what they should ask, 
If they would do His will ; 


And said He would pray the Father 
The Comforter to send— 

The Holy Ghost—who, teaching them, 
Would lead them to the end. 


And again He said unto them, 
As He, at first, had said: 

“‘ Let not your heart be troubled, 
Nor let it be afraid.’’ 


The Parable of the Vine. 


HEN it was time to go, He said: 
‘‘Arise, let us go hence,’’ 

And they all stood and sung a hymn 
Ere they departed thence. 


Then out into the shadowed street, 
After the close of day, 

The Lord and His eleven friends 
Walked slowly on their way ; 


On towards the mount of Olives, where 
His custom was to go, 

Along the well-known path which crossed 
Where Kedron’s waters flow. 
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And still the Master, as His wont 
When walking with His friends, 

Continued teaching golden truth 
The which to glory tends. 


He likened Himself to a vine, 
While they the branches were ; 

His Father was the husbandman, 
Who of the plant had care ; 


And charged them that they must bear fruit, 
And never barren prove ; 

His Father should be glorified 
Through faith that works by love. 


And charged them to abide in Him, 
And thus much fruit return ; 

And warned them ’gainst the dreadful fire, 
Where barren branches burn. 


He then unfolded to their view 
The things that should be done, 
When He, their Head, should go away, 
And they be left alone ; 


And told them if they asked of God, 
In His name, any thing, 

Such pra er would quickly rise to heaven, 
And joyful answer bring. 


Again He spoke to them of love, 
And >f His blessed peace, 

And said, as He had overcome, 
So should their warfare cease. 


His Prayer for His Disciples. 


ND then He stood and raised His eyes 
To heaven’s transparent dome ; 

And in the same clear voice He said: 
‘¢ Father, the hour is come.’’ 


Then followed such a solemn prayer, 
With holy nearness filled, 

As human lips ne’er breathed before, 
By faith however thrilled. 
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The prayer ended, then Jesus crossed 
Over the Kedron brook, 

And the last walk, in silence calm, 
With His disciples took. 


Christ in Gethsemane. 


N Olivet a garden grew— 
Gethsemane its name— 

And here, in that portentous hour, 
The ‘‘ Man of Sorrows’’ came. 


The shadows of the midnight fell, 
And silence reigned around, 
As He and His eleven friends 


Trod the familiar ground. 


Then, Oh! such heavy agony 
Descended on His soul, 

That even His strong spirit was 
Unable to control. 


He said to them: ‘‘ Exceeding woe, 
Beyond all mortal grief, 

O’erwhelms my soul; watch here while I 
In prayer shali seek relief.”’ 


Then went a little farther off, 
And on His face He fell, 

And offered up this earnest prayer: 
“Tr it be possible, 


«¢My Father—Oh! My Father !— 
Let this cup pass from me. 
Nevertheless, Thy holy will, 
And not my will shall be.”’ 


Then, coming back to those He left, 
A mournful watch to keep, 

He found them prone upon the ground, 
And wrapped in heavy sleep. 


But Jesus said: ‘‘ Sleep now and rest, 
The hour is close at hand. 

Behold the Son of Man betrayed 
To an ungodly band.”’ 
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At the Palace of the High Priest. 


ND as He spake, behold a crowd 
With lanterns and with swords ; 

And Judas, traitor, came before, 
With kiss and guileful words. 


But He who reads all hearts, and points 
To what He finds amiss, 

Said: ‘‘ Judas, dost thou thus betray 
Thy Master with a kiss?’”’ 


Then gently turning to the crowd, 

He asked them: ‘‘ Whom seek ye!”’ 
They said: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.’’ 

He answered: ‘‘I am he.’’ 


And the armed band led Jesus 
Along the city road, 

Up to to the high priest’s palace— 
Caiaphas’ abode. 


Meanwhile sat Peter by the fire, 
Wondering how this would end, 
And feeling wholly powerless 
His Master to defend. 


A servant, passing, said to him: 

‘¢ Thou with this man hast been.’? 
But Peter in great fear replied : 

*‘T know not what you mean.’’ 


And soon another said he had 
Of Jesus’ friends been one, 

But Peter cursed and swore that he 
Had never Jesus known. 


Just then the cock crew, shrill and clear, 
And Jesus turned His face, 

And full on Peter cast a look 
Of love, reproach and grace. 


Then over Peter’s aching heart 
Repentant anguish swept, 

And he rushed out into the dawn, 
And bitterly he wept. 


Christ before Pilate. 


ND now the morning beams appeared, 
The council of the Jews 

Led Jesus to the judgment hall, 
That they might Him accuse. 


And Pilate gathered to his aid 
Chief priests and rulers all, 

And Jesus stood before him in 
The royal judgment hall. 


And Pilate said unto them: ‘‘ Ye 
Have brought this man to me, 

Saying, ‘ He perverts the people,’ 
But no fault in him I see. 


“‘Nor yet Herod ; for I sent you 
With your prisoner to the king ; 

But no offence to Roman law 
Could you against him bring. 


‘<J, therefore, will chastise him 
And order him released ;’’ 

For ’twas custom he should free to them 
A prisoner at the feast. 


But they exclaimed: ‘‘Away with him,” 
And cried, with one accord, 

That he rclease Barabbas, 
And crucify the Lord. 


Now Barabbas was a robber, 

And they knew his record well ; 
He for murder and sedition 

Lay in a prison cell. 


‘Why, what great evil hath he done?” 
Pilate, the third time saith ; 

For he knew it was for envy 
That they desired his death. 


Pilate’s Wife’s Dream. 


GAIN upon the judgment seat, 
To end this cruel strife, 


Sat Pilate, when a servant came 
With message from his wife. 
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‘¢ Beware ’’—the word the lady sent— 
‘““That thou no evil do 

To Him who stands before thee now— 
That maf'so just and true. ~~ ‘os 


“For I while sleeping on my bed, 
Have suffered, in a dream, 

Wuch anguish and distress of mind, 
This day, because of him.”’ 


Then Pilate saith to Jesus : 
“Art thou the very king 

The Jews expected should appear, 
And their salvation bring 2”’ 


“« My kingdom,’’ Jesus answered, 
“<Ts not beneath the skies, 

Else to protect me from the Jews 
My servants would arise.”’ 


“Art thou a king, then?’’ Pilate asked. 
‘« Thou sayest it,’’ the reply ; 

‘¢ For I was born, and hither came, 
The truth to testify.’’ 


Pilate said to Him: ‘‘ What is truth?’’ 
Then left the judgment hall, . 

And said unto the Jews: ‘‘I find ~ 
In Him no fault at all.’’ 


Then Pilate, taking water, washed 
His hands before them all ; 

And said: ‘‘ This just man’s blood on me 
Shall not in judgment fall.’’ 


Then answered all the people: 

‘¢ Let this man’s blood be shed ; 
And let it fall on each of us, 

And on our children’s head.”’ 


The Crucifixion. 


T was outside the city wall 
> Of proud Jerusalem, 
That Roman soldiers crucified 
Whom Pilate dared condemn. 
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But from the suffering Nazarene 
No word of murmur came ; 
Patience appeared through keenest wrong, 
And dignity through shame. 


Only this kind and earnest plea 
Their malice from Him drew: 

‘« Father, I pray, forgive them now, 
They know not what they do.’’ 


The Mother of Jesus. 


OW there stood by that dreadful cross 
1°) The mother of the Lord, 
Whose soul with sharpest agony 

Was pierced, as with a sword. 


When Jesus therefore saw her near, 
And His disciple, John, 

The man whom He loved best, He said: 
““Woman, behold thy son.’’ 


Then said to the disciple: 
“¢Thy mother here behold! ’’ 

(nd John thenceforth his loving care 
Around her did enfold. 


The Darkened Sun. 


OW ’tis high noon and, solemn sight, 
1, The sun withdraws his face, 
And shadows, over all the land, 

-The beams of day replace. 


All nature, wrapped in solemn awe, 
Stood shuddering in dismay, 

As hours of stern, Almighty wrath, 
Passed tediously away. 


Once, from the cross, an anguished voice 
Came languidly: ‘I thirst,’’ 

And then a cry, as though the heart, 
So full of love, had burst. 


‘¢ Eli, Eli,’’ these were the words, 
«Lama Sabachthani ?”’ 

Oh! what acutest agony 
Wrung forth that mournful cry ! 
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Meanwhile a.sponge, in vinegar, 
One standing near Him dips; 

And, putting it upon a reed, 
He lifts it to His lips. 


He then, with exclamation loud, 
His voice aloft doth send, 

Saying: ‘‘ Father, now into Thy hands 
“«« My spirit I commend !”’ 


And, then, behold! the temple vail 
From top to bottom rent ; 

An earthquake shook the city’s walls, 
The rocks to pieces went. 


And the centurian, with his guard, 
Seeing these signs abroad, 

Exclaimed in fear; ‘‘ Now, of a truth, 
‘“This was the Son of God.’’ 


y 


The Burial. 


OW a good man, Joseph by name, 
Y Of wealth and high renown, 
In secret a disciple true, 
Of Rama’s ancient town, 


Besought that Pilate grant to him 
Permission to remove 

The body of the Crucified, 
Whom he had learned to love. 


And then came Nicodemus, 
With aloes and with myrrh— 

Another who had been of Christ 
A secret worshipper. 


And these two men, who ne’er had made 
Profession, great or small, 

Prepared the sacred body for 
An honored burial. 


They wrapped it, with the spice, 
In clean, white linen clothes ; 

According to the way in which 
The Jews their dead dispose. 
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Then reverently laid it down 
In Joseph’s tomb—quite new, 
Which he had hewn from out the rock, 
His own last sleep in view. 


The Resurrection. 


HE Sabbath passed in sullen calm, 
© The Lord of all things slept, 
And some exulted in their crime, 
While others mourned and wept. 


It passed, it ended, and, behold ! 
While darkness veiled the sky, 

Midst shock of earthquake, there came down 
An angel from on high. 


He sought the silent sepulchre, 
And rolled away the stone— 

The heavy stone that filled the door— 
And took his seat thereon. 


His features shone with lightning glow, 
His robes were snowy white; 

With solemn awe the keepers shook, 
And fell, as dead, wich fright. 


Women at the Tomb. 


EANWHILE the day began to dawn— 
FP The first day of the week— 
And sorrowing women early came, 
The sacred tomb to seek ; 


With spices and with ointments sweet, 
To preserve the precious clay ; 

And saying: ‘‘ Who shall roll for us 
That heavy stone away?’’ 


But when they reached the sepulchre, 
They saw the stone removed, 

And, entering in, they also missed 
The form of Him they loved. 


Instead, they saw a strange young man, 
Sitting up on the right, 

Clothed in a long, white flowing robe, 
And they were filled with fright. 
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And he said unto them: ‘ Fear not, 
Ye seek Him who was slain. 

He is not here. He’s risen indeed, 
Come, see where He has lain.’’ 


The Ascension. 


N sacred Olivet, once more, 
(~) The apostles met their Lord, 
~ And looked with rapture on His face, 
And heard with joy His word. 


He spake with old-time gentleness, 
And dignity, and love, 

Commanding that they should not from 
Jerusalem remove. 


‘« But wait there till the promise of 
My Father come,’’ He said, 

“Of which you heard me plainly speak 
The night I was betrayed. 


‘For John baptised with water, 
But ye shall feel the glow 

Of baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
Not many days from now.”’ 


And as He talked He led them on 
As far as Bethany, 

When they, together, forward came 
And asked Him earnestly, 


Saying: ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time 
To Israel restore 

The kingdom in such splendor 
As it enjoyed of yore?’’ 
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But Jesus said unto them all: 
<<’ Tis not for you to know 

That which the Father doth intend 
Respecting things below. j 


“But ye shall be endued with power, 
And strength, and majesty, : 
After the Holy Ghost has come 
Upon you from on high. 


‘« And ye shall witness unto Me 
Both in Jerusalem, 

Judea and Samaria, 
And lands ye now condemn.’’’ 


And then He lifted up His hands, 
And blessed them as they stood, 
While He ascended from their sight, 
Their Master, great and good. 


And they beheld Him rise aloft 
Into the.ether bright, 

Until a cloud enveloped Him, 
And bore Him from their sight. 


And while they looked up after Him 
Toward heaven, amazed and sad, 

Behold two angels stood by them, 
In white apparel clad ; 


Which said: ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, 
Why stand ye, gazing up, 

As though the Lord had gone away, 
And left you without hope ? 


«« As ye have seen Him rise to heaven 
In majesty sublime, 

So, in like manner, shall he come, 
In the allotted time.’’ 
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